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Preface 


Principles and Practice of Social Work is designed to introduce 
students interested in becoming* social workers to a bird's-eye view 
of this field. The writer hopes also that other students and the 
public having a general interest in the subject will find the book 
useful. The body of social work literature is growing rapidly but 
there are still few books which attempt an over-all view. Fink’s 
Field of Social Work makes the most recent eiTort to do this. There 
is no book which seems to the writer to furnish a philosophical con- 
text for the discussion of principles and practice. The philosophical 
fiame-work of this book derives from sociology, psychology and the 
history of religions. 

Sociology and anthropology have taught us that growth, CQnflict, 
adaptation are fundamental social processes; that human person- 
ality, social organization and social institutions are the results of 
interaction between persons, organizations and institutions; that^ 
these are in a continuous state of adapting which may require con-^ 
scious and difficult choice; that choice influences the direction of 
growth. Since human life takes on aspects of its physical and psycho-* 
logical environment, some absorption occurring by accident but 
much by deliberate choice, there is possibility of improvement in 
personality organization and in social conditions. This means that 
attitudes as those of parents toward their children, of whites toward 
Negroes, of Gentiles toward Jews, can be influenced and social 
organization and institutions modified. 

Psychology has shown us that human personality is the product of 
biological inheritance and personal and social experience. We are, 
not born good or bad, modest or vain, cooperative or competitive, | 
generous or selfish, understanding of others or self-ccntcred. Rather, 
through our contacts in family, neighborhood, school, church, 
occupation, we take on many of our personality traits. We learn 
how to make choices which influence our personality organization 
and we learn our innumerable roles in society. Behavior stems from 
experience and its meaning to each person. Behavior has gon^fic 
history, is purposive and dynamic, All this means that the ,^'eisbn] 
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ality is affected by the hind o[ psychological and physical environ- 
ment in ■which it grows. It is mature or immature depending upipn 
experience, motivation, satisfactions. 

Philosophy and the history of religions tell us that from lime 
immemorial man has conducted a quest for the good life ana that 
different cultures at different times have created different objectives, 
different gods and different concepts of the hereafter. Common to 
all religions, however, is the search for the best life, which is some- 
times thought to be here and now and sometimes hereafter. They 
differ the relative importance of the immediate and present 
world and of the unknown and future life. Most people find emo- 
tional and intellectual security through belief in the supernatural 
Some find it through belief in the infinite potentialities of man to 
grow and in the assumption of responsibility lor pioducing con- 
ditions which encourage those capacities. Many who find encourage- 
ment and solace in supernatural religion devote time and effort to 
making this a decent world in which to live. Inherent in the beliefs 
of humanists is struggle for a good life for self and others, all the 
time while life encliues, 

The primary function of social work is to help individuals and 
gioups meet the demands of their immediate world or ro help in 
changing that world. The author is interested in directing the 
thinking of students to the interaction processes of life, to the need 
for making choices in terms of what Jane Addanis once called ‘ffhe 
best possible," to the problem of securing a better environment for 
the peoples of the earth to live in, and to achieving for themselves and 
others that degree of “wholeness" which permits each to function 
most happily and effectively. This in brief is the sociological, psy- 
chological, philosophical theoiy upon which this book is based and 
which permeates its pages. 

^ -So far as its specific content is concerned, the book is divided 
in two parts. In the fiist part the author describes what groups 
of people think social work is and what its areas of activity are. 
In the second pati she endeavors to present a compiehenslve 
picture of services and resources available and needed to meet and 
reduce the needs of people. It is clear with such an approach that 
no single subject is exhaustively treated; for example, whole books 
are ■wxiuen on case ^vor'k or aspects of case work. The author does 
not have the intent to present an exhaustive review of social work 
but rather to indicate its nature, its complexity, its many ramifica- 
tions, its dynamic characteristics. 
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Editor’s Introduction 


No doubt social work is not only here to stay, but will become 
more important and receive more attention. A chief cause is that 
contemporary industrial society is subject to such violent swings 
between prosperity and depression (“boom” or “bust”) that at times 
great numbers of our hard-working, thrifty, responsible .fellow- 
citizens, through no fault of their own, are “laid ofT” and knotv not 
“which way to turn.” In the presence of such a vast engulfing ca- 
tastrophe it is certain that public assistance, the social insurances 
and other social services will be provided until the wheels of indus- 
try are again turning. After each upswing of prosperity, many of the 
services remain as a permanent part of social organization. 

Another reason why social work is sure of a future is thgit, for 
reasons well understood, modern societies are becoming more 
“nationalistic” i.e. each people is coming to be more pervaded by 
the “we” feeling, therefore more willing to help fellow-members in 
trouble, Nor is there any to suggest that this concern for one an- 
other will become weaker. 

Social work calls for such knowledge, insight and sound judgment 
that it ought not to be conducted altogether by part-time amateurs. 
It calls for as extensive a preparation as pastoral work or teaching, 
therefore ought to be in the hands of the well-trained. It is now' 
half a century since schools for the profession of social work began 
to be provided and everything indicates that, more and more, social 
work will be committed to professionals. This comprehensive irea- 
lise by Professor Helen I. Clarke has been prepared on that hypothe- 
sis. There is nothing in it that is not designed to fit the social 
worker to do a good job; and it provides him — or her — with many 
principles and much knowledge, outside of the teachings of his own 
experience, which it is necessary that a good social worker should 
know. 


Edward Alsworth Ross 
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SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 


This book falls into two divisions. In the first part we shall dis- 
cuss the various areas, processes, and functions of social work. In the 
second we shall describe various services and resources which the 
community provides for the social welfare of its citizens and of which 
the social worker makes use in the practice of his profession. Of 
course we shall point to unmet needs and means of meeting them. 

Social work is a field of human endeavor. So, too, arc recreation, 
housing, the social insurances, medicine, law, architecture, art, edu- 
cation, business, banking, diplomacy, labor relations. For the effec- 
tive practice of some of these fields a professional education is es- 
sential; for some it is not. We believe it is for social work. By a field 
we mean an area or sphere of activity or operation. In any held of 
activity numbers of processes are involved. By a process wc mean a 
course of action, a composite of skills and techniques which is often 
called a “methodology/’ We may speak then of the fold of law re- 
quiring expert knowledge of various processes; or the^^eZd of social 
work necessitating expertness in numbers of processes. 

There is much confusion as to what shall be included in and ex- 
cluded from the content of social work. Some of that uncertainty wc 
shall state even though we cannot dispel it. In the first section of 
this book we shall begin wnth an attempt to describe and interpret the 
objectives and characteristics of social work and shall use Jane 
Addams as an illustration of a type of social worker whom old and 
young alike will long admire, We shall then proceed with a descrip- 
tion of the objectives, methods, activities, and philosophy of the three 
generally accepted processes of social work — case work, group work, 
and community organization. After that we shall do the same for 
administration of the public-welfare services and for social action in 
recognition of the fact that these constitute subject matter meriting 
special attention, whether or not they are processes peculiar to social 
work. We shall end the first section of the book with an analysis of 
the functions of public and private-welfare agencies. 

The plan and purpose of the second phase of the book we shall 
present at the appropriate place. 




chapter I 

WHAT IS SOCIAL WORK? 

INTRODUCTION 

What is social ivork? Who are some of the outstanding social 
workers? We frequently ask these two among other questions of 
students taking an introductory course in social work, some ol whom 
expett to go into professional social work and others of whom have 
only a general interest in this field. Their answers are usually 
hesitant and uninformed. What is social work? They say, “It is help- 
ing poor people with their financial problems”; or “it is generous aid 
given to someone in trouble"; or *'it is good deeds and charity"; or 
“it is character building." An occasional student answers that sociaL 
work is a professioii^seeking_to help individuals with their many ^ - 
personal probiemjs. by scientific means, 

Who are some of the leading social workers? Every class replies, 
‘*Jane Addains.” Only a few students know that she has been dead 
since igjfi. If a local or state social worker has recently made the 
headlines or is a friend of the family, they may know his name. 
National names are generally unfamiliar unless popular magazines 
and newspapers widely publicize the worker, During the 1930-1940 
depression period students knew Harry Hopkins, first Federal Relief 
Administrator; later they identified him as most intimate friend and 
counselor of President Franklin Roosevelt rather than as a social 
worker. They also knew of Aubrey Williams, head of the National 
Youth Aclrainistratioxi, since many of them were benefiting by one or 
another of the federal relief programs. During the period of World 
War II they acclaimed Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt the social worker, 

A few mentioned Madame Perkins or, if their home was Wisconsin, 
Katherine Lenroot or Arthur Altmeyer, but hesitantly and with not 
too much assurance about function. They read about UNRRA 
and Governor Lehman or Fiorellsi LaGuardia, but they did not 
know what part social work played in the.^organization. 

Once in a while a scudeht lias read abook by or about Jane Addams 
or Lillian Wald. He may have visited Mary Simkovitch's Greenwich 
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Settlement or Mary McDowell’s University of Chicago Settlement. 
He may even have done some summer volunteer work in a camp apd 
have heard the name of the founder of the^Boy Scouts, Lord Baden- 
Powell, or in a family welfare association and know of Mary Rich- 
mond. Or he may have read an article in the Swvey by Beulah 
Amidon or Bradley Buell or one in the Social Seivice Review by 
Wayne McMillen. 

Students, like the jniblic generally, have^ha/y notio^is about the 
distmctions between the neighborly and informal practice of good 
deeds and the profession of social work. They are confused about the 
multiplicity of activities and agencies, all of which seem to be con- 
cerned with human welfare. Are they^or arc they^ gp^..sot:ial wo rk? If 
good de eds are not of themselves social work , w hat is ? Which of the 
\many services rendered to individuals with needs or problems or to 
the community with difficult situations are social work? Who i s really 
e ntitled to be called a social w^orker ? Are social work, social welfare, 
social security, the social services the same thing? It is to help students 
and interested persons discuss these and other questions that this 
book is written. 


ASSUMPTIONS 

We have several convictions which furnish the premises of this 
book and specifically of this chapter* 

X, Social wotk is a profession, a very new one to be sure but; never- 
theless, a profesbion.,5t necessitates intellectual activities accompanied 
by great individual responsibilities. It is not just academic but is also 
practical in its aims. It possesses specialized knowledge and tech- 
niques capable of communication both through literature and super- 
vised field experience. Its members are likely to be more responsive 
to the public interests than are other individuals and to be concerned 
with the achievement of social ends^By these criteria, the clergyman, 
the teacher, the doctor, the lawyeiTthe engineer, the architect, are all 
professional persons and to this group must be added the social 
workers I 

Someone has saidv major distinction between professional 
practice and the activities in non-professional fields is that the emo- 
tions which inspire and accompany professional action have been 
refined and disciplined by education and by the responsibilities of 

1 Abraham Elexiier, 'Ts Social Work a Profession?" PrQceeding<i of National Con- 
fersnee of Social Work^ 1915; Saunders and Wilson, The Professions , London* Ox 
ford University Press, 1933 
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professional status. . . . Social wo rkers want iQ instrum ental in 
guiding and accelerating s ocial change and they want to do this in 
tlTeij^groiTfrc^apacu^^ them selves as the sp ear-head of acliv i t y 
in the com munity and in those areas where they have special knowl- 
edge . . . the identifying aluibutes of a profession are' first, the^ 
possession of a special body of knowledge and second, a strong sen^e 
of obligation to place this asset at the disposal oi the community.'* ^ 

s-r'Ba^c to the f ixnciLojun§^Ql^the-^pXQkiiaiQiaal--sada^ wx)rkcxJs 
'u mlg-stanjdiag. of hiirnan pe rs onality . and of the woild.Jhe^liv:es.. in . 
Hence he must study the social and biological sciences and be willing 
to check his observations against the objective data of those sciences. 
i Social work itself is an ar^ an d not a ^jence alt hough it rae-ans to 
^employ scientific methods when jDOs^ie_. 

3 . iS ocial welfare and social work arc not th e Jcori c^tliing,^ fil tjiougb 
atmany points t hey are /The former includes social instiUitions and 
fields of practice^lviuch are not social work. The latter comprises a 
body of practices which can be employed at many places in the large 
social-welfare field. A philosophy of social welfare needs to permeat e 
social work . S^gia Lwork needs t o_ filter in to more areas _Qf social- 
weHar_^ractke, 

4, Soci al work has its own processes and te chniqu es, but it in- 
volves much more than skills. It has a point of view, a philosophy. 
It assumes that although personal and social conflict ate inevitable 
and natural, social change can be helpfully directed. T he socia l 
worker is not ashamed oi the fact_ that he is a social reformer, that Jbe_ 
h as~~afr"^ ligation to import on social conditions and to, attem pt 
change. If he believes that man’s welfare is the ptimary pm pose of 
social organization, how can he be other than a reformer? 

5, The social worker by the nature of his activities must use many 
types of services. This means that he mu st have extensive information 
about the r esources of his communit y. 

6. The social worker is concerned with the needs of individuals and 
with the cnviro nnien t tha t causes personal^ proM^ms. The person 
and his environment, or belter, the interaction of person and situa- 
tion is the focus of the social worker. 

WHAT IS SOCIAL WORK? 

What is social work? Is it the same thing as social welfare? Very 
few writers actually define social work; rather they describe its his- 

2 Quotation from T/ie Compass, New York; AASW, 130 East asmd Street. 
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tory, i(s activities and processes, its functions, its objectives — its na 
ture. Some wi;iters_use social work and social welfare interdiangeabjy. 
Social work is the newest of the professions, and so confusion ^on- 
cerning^ls "cliai^cteristics and limitations is natural. One way to 
arrive at conclusions concerning the content of social work is to 
pi^esent alternative interpretations. We shall refer to four, but before 
we di.$cuss them, we should state that social workers generally agree 
that the predominant processes of their protession are case work, 
group work, conanuTiury Organization, administration, research, re- 
form, but disagree as to which are peculiar to social work. 

For several years the National Conference of Social Work, which 
convenes annually, has partially built its program aiouncl live areas 
of activity, case woik, gioup work, community oiganization, public- 
welfare administi ation, social action. There is universal agreement 
among social wwkers that ^case work is a process distinctive of social 
work* The re is considerable disa greement as to whether group toorh 
is educatio n, recre ation, so cial w ork, or al l three com bined. A good 
many writers talk about group woik as though it were a field instead 
of a placets. There is some disagreement as to whether or not com- 
munity organization is peculiar to social work, although increasingly 
the literature describes it as a process not only inherent in social work 
but as one which has taken on characteristics which now make it 
peculiar to social work. Most social workers do not think that the 
administration of public-welfare activities is of itself a process or that 
it is genetically different bom the administration of private-welfare 
services. They do not consider it a process but rather an area of activ- 
ity, Nor do they think that all activities carried on within the area 
constitute professional social work. However, because of the size of 
public-welfare programs and the emergence of many new problems 
and situations the Conference set up a program section under this 
heading. Many social workers agree that they cannot be social workers 
without having a vital interest in social reform but they are not too 
sure what its place is in their protession and whether it has a distinc- 
tive social work identity. They are in agreement that administration 
and research are aspects of their job, that they are not distinctive of 
social work, and tliat adaptations are necessary. 

In subsequent chapters we shall discuss in some detail case work, 
group work, community organization, and social action as basic 
processes of social work whicli, whether they all four started so or not, 
have, in our opinion, taken on such definitive characteristics as to 
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justify calling them fundamental to and distinctive of social worlc. 
W| shall describe public-welfare administration, because of the 
importance of the area ^ncl not because we think it icpresents a 
separate process. We shall not give special chapters to administration 
and research since it is our belief that they run tlnough all social woik 
performance, although we shall briefly discuss administiaiion in the 
chapter on public welfare. 

Let us now review four meanings of social woik: (i) That of the 
man in the street who gives it a traditional meaning dciivmg from 
Christian and humanitarian motives; (2) thatol many welfare ad- 
ministrators who, out of their confusions arc gi oping for a profes- 
sional definition; (3) that of the theoicticmn who nairowly" insti- 
tutionalizes and professionalizes it; (4) that oi the piactical scientist 
who attempts an empirical definition. 

t Meaning to Man in the Street. Fi-ist there is the belief of the 
common or ordinary man that generous individual impulse and 
private chanty or benevolence arc sufficient to meet the problems of 
people in distressLHe does not know the phrase case wok but he is 
sure that the kind deeds of the minister who helps the down-and- 
outer or of a neighbor who gives shelter to a child victim of a disaster 
or of himself who gives change to the blind beggar are as much en- 
d tied to be called social welfare as the acts o£ the paid wwker in the 
public-relief department or family-service agency, perhaps a little 
more so since remuneration is not a factor. He does not know the 
term gj oiip work but the music teacher or Rotarian 01 housewife who 
spends time with the “kids’* who play in a Settlement on the other 
side of the tracks may be preventing delinquency and certainly is 
“doing good.” The same mu tic teacher or Rotarian or housewife who 
works with youth in the Y’s and Scouts is not a do-gooder because 
these arc “normal” children — in fact his children! He does not use 
the phrases community organization and social action but he ap- 
preciates the efforts of any citizen who gives his time to improv- 
ing the conditions of poor, sick, neglected, delinquent people and be- 
lieves these endeavors are as much welfare work as those of the 
director of the community chest. He is prone to label both lay and 
professional persons who agitate for full employment or health in- 
surance “red” or "radical” or “meddler.” He does not call the layman 
who carries on community activities “welfare worker” but reserves 
that term for paid workers, He is apt to have high regard for the 
charitably inclined or generous individual and may have consider- 
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able contempt for the person who makes a living out of helping 
people. The person who receives a pay check for doing what he dpcs 
as a Christian or as a decent citizen is hard-boiled or niggardly, <* 

The interpretation of the common man then, is that anyone who 
performs those good deeds which he knows about is doing welfare 
work even though he may not think of that person as a “welfare 
worker/' Both the generous individual and the employed person are 
carrying on social-welfare work. For the first he has high regard and 
for the second he may have disdain. So far as he is concerned gen- 
erous individual impulse, social work and social-welfare work are 
more or less the same thing, but fo r the first he has more warmth of 
f eeliitg . 

Admittedly this is a somewhat exaggerated account of the common 
man’s interpretation since many lay people today do recognize the 
institutional and professional characteristics of welfare work and 
realize that gcneious individuals cannot begin to take care of 
society’s slack. The great depression of the '30's did much to teach 
the ordinary man that welfare services must be oiganized and that 
he as taxpayer has a heavy obligation to see that needy people are 
taken care of and that the community employs workers to carry on 
certain social and legal responsibilities. Comparatively few citizens, 
as yet, have much idea of the professional aspects of social work. 
Clearly the description just presented is not of professional social 
work. 

Semi-Prof essioniil Meaning. A second interpretation was stated in 
a recent meeting of seventy-five county public-assistance directors. 
They -were discussing their functions and what constitutes expertness. 
They were asked what they called themselves when they appear be- 
fore county boards and their reply was “welfare administrators.** 
Some of them didn't want to be called social workers because of the 
“high-hat” attitudes and behavior of many professional social work- 
ers. Others of them hesitated to call themselves social workers even 
though they thought they were because some “trained” social work- 
ers made it clear tliat they did not “belong/’ They believed, however, 
that they had a right to the occupational title since they were practic- 
ing social welfare. In their eyes bemuse a person employed by a wel- 
fare agency carries on welfare activities he is a welfare or social worker. 
He is entitled to be called “professional” because he uses as good 
methods as he knows and achieves as much as it is reasonable to ex- 
pect for the benefit of those for whom the program is established. 

These welfare administrators left at least two items out of their 
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analysis of what constitutes professional social work. They seemed 
to forget in the first place^ that not all persons who practice in the 
lar^^ social-welfare held are social workeis but may be experts in 
housing, recreation, social*insurance, nursing, or accounting. In the 
second place, they neglected to consider what it is that makes a peison 
a profeisional. They were unwilling to make comparisons with othfir 
professions. They admitted that a fond mother who successfully 
relieves her sick child is not lor this reason entitled to be called a 
doctor or a nurse and that a public official who knows the content of 
many statutes, much legal proceduie, and the gist of judicial decisions, 
is not for these reasons a lawyer. But when it came to social-welfare 
practices they didn’t want to concede that mere performance in the 
held did not make professional welfare workers, riicy left out of 
their picture the essentials of supewised and then res'ponsible prac- 
tice tested by special bodies of Jmoio ledge. They didn’t want to admit 
that social work, or social welfare in their language, like any profes- 
sion is a complex of general and special knowledge, of general and 
special skills, of a particular philosophy, and of a clchned code of 
ethics. They were confused first about the similarities and dilTercnces 
of social welfaie and social work, and second, about wliat is involved 
in professionalizing a set of activities. 

Scientific Meaning. A third interpretation of social work is ex- 
cellently presented in Social Woik: An Analysis of a Social Institniion 
by Dr. Helen Witmer, Diiector of Research at the Smith College 
rSchool for Social Work. Dr. Witmer has made the most careful analy- 
sis to date of the characteiistics of social work. Using Malinowski’s 
definition of a social institution, she concludes that social woik is one 
because (^i) it comprises a system ol concei ted and specialized activities 
which, (2) are carried on by an organized, specially designated group 
of people who, (3) operate under a system of values which, (4) are put 
into effect through material apparatu§.^he anives at this conclusion 
after analyzing social work under Malinowski’s four classifications oC:^ 
activities, personnel, a “charter” and norms, and material apparatus/ 
She devotes much time to analyzing what activities generally consicl- 
ered to be social work are distinctive of social work, In fact, most of 
her book is given to this aspect of the subject. It is her conviction 
that the actual determination of what activities can legitimately be^ 
called social work is not a matter of historical precedent or of knowl- 
edge and skill but rather of what the real function of social work is. 
rThat function is “^^giv^assistance to individuals in regard to thel 
difitettUies they encounter in their use of an organized group’s services! 
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or in their own performance as a member of an organized group/' » 
By organized groups she means institutions like the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the school, the church, business, the neighboihood or s^l^te 
or nation, hospitals and clinics, recreation^ centers, public relief, etc. 

If this is the function of social work, are all the usual activities per- 
formed in Its name actually social work? Miss Witmer does not 
think so. 

Case wo7ii is case-by-case or face-to-face work with persons who 
are handicapped in one way or another in their economic or social 
relationships. With respect to the family, for example, "the Xunction 
of social work is to facilitate the family’s normal activities through 
counseling with individuals about the difficulties they encounter in 
family life, providing money or other material goods that are neces- 
sary to secure a family’s adequate functioning, or helping members 
to secure the needed services from other sources/’ With respect to 
tlie school 01 hospital or recreation center, the case worker^ function 
is.ihe.^sati'ne. 

Under Miss Witmei's criterion, not all agencies which claim to 
carry on case-work activities are really social-work agencies. For ex- 
ample, she does not believe tliat public-relief agencies are social-work 
institutions because they are primarily concerned with providing a 
standardized form of assistance to all who meet certain specifica- 
tions rather than with reestablishing needy persons in the economic 
system. There is, hoxvever, a place for social-work services within 
this independent institution Social ca se work has its p l ace not j ust 
because of its information-gathering actmdes but_beca use it c an 
help clients get values from the agency's services, This latter means 
mor^Hah establishing eligibility; it also means trying **to make the 
receiving or denial of relief a constructive experience for the ap- 
plicant, one that will enable him to preserve or mobilize his personal 
resources.” ^ 

Miss Witmer does not think that case work is concerned with per- 
sonal relationships in general. "The promotion of the ability to 
function well in that respect is education, broadly conceived; and the 
start of the child’s development in that direction is made by parents. 
The amelioration of intra psychic difficulties evidenced in relation 
with other human beings is the special province of psychiatry, al- 
though some other professional groups may lay claim to special 

B Hden Witmer, Social Work: Anafysis of a Social Institution, New York: Rine- 
hart 8f Company, Inc., 1942, p, 121. 

4 Ibid,, p. 
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competence here also, Social work is concerned with difficulties ill 
social r-elationships^as they arise in particular settings — in conneq 
tioi\with the tamily, with^the school, with hospitals or clinics, or in 
adjustment to neighborhood or nation.” Since this is true, those 
aspects of practice which deal with general personal relationships or 
social adjustment in general are not social woik. 

Many activities called group work Miss Witmer does not considei 
social woik but education or recreation. Discussion groups, nature 
study, art, dancing, citizenship classes and clubs are not necessarily 
or even generally set up for people having troubles in their various 
social relationships. "Leisure-time programs ... arc not conducted' 
only for individuals who are in economic or social difficulties. Nor 
are the piograms based on the assumption that the participants are 
maladjusted or socially inadequate.” Hence the purclyxccreational 
and pedagogical uses of group woick metjiocls. are not social work. 
If^die mcnibcTs ofjIie_groi^D_ have sqcm]^ or ^economic il 

tl^y are maladju^tecLor^ocially inadequate, and if the Ici ulcr t hro u gh 
group processes attempts to meet these problems, ^then social wqi^^k is 
practiced. She thus excludes most of the activities of Y's, Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Boy’s Clubs, Community Centers. The distinguish- 
ing^ mark is the enjf m be served. If the^end is not the de velopme nt 
b ut is that of helping individuals solve the 
particular ...probleins they_^£ncounter,. in group relationships , Miss 
Witmer i ^puld call tlm activities social gr oup ^yQ^k,, a vital and dis- 
tinctive process jn^pciaLjypjti. 

Community organization is social work when it carries on activi- 
ties for the client gioup. When community organization embraces 
planning for all q[ social xoelfare rather than for those persons whom 
social work agencies serve, cooidinate activities are being carried on 
but not social work activities. She points out that this confusion con- 
cerning the content of the process, community organization, is due 
to equating social work and social tvelfm^e. The latter embraces pro- 
grams of public works, agricultural relief, resettlement, flood con- 
trol, labor laws, etc., which are not immediately concerned with the 
client group. Social welfare is basically secured through the institUr 
tional organization of society, and its activities are directed toward?^ 
the improvement of that organization while the activities of social 
work are directed toward assisting individuals in their use of social 
institutions.^ 

After a survey of the activities usually called public-welfare ad- 

B Ibid.j p. 39. 
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ministration, Miss Witmer concludes that there is no peculiar process 
of public-welfare administration, that administration is a necessary 
part of social work but is not characteristic of it, and that many pplblic- 
welfare activities do not use the expertness of social workers but of 
doctors, statisticians, matrons, etc. Administration and research are 
both auxiliary to the main purpose of social work rather than par- 
taking of its essential nature. Nor is social action a distinctive process 
since ‘*its actual pursuit requires knowledge and skills that are not at 
all peculiar to social work, that are, in fact, the special province of 
other professional and technical experts, such as political scientists, 
economists, and practical politicians.” 

Miss Witmer summarizes her position by stating: “Our search for 
the activities that are indubitably social work leads, then, to the 
conclusion that they are to be found chiefly in the field of social case 
work and in some aspects of group work as well, and that they also 
include those organizational, administrative, and research activities 
that are a necessary part of social case work and social group work. 
These activities which appear undoubtedly to be social work have a 
common element in their concern for individuals who suffer from ' 
social or economic difficulties. . . ® 

Having limited the activities which it is legitimate to call social 
work. Miss Witmer has relatively little trouble in deciding that social 
work has a personnel, norms and values, and material apparatus, all 
three of which can be defined and studied. The personnel of social 
work operates largely through agencies which utilize professional 
wprkers to carry on professional activities and laymen to determine 
agency policy. Thus random impulsive individual charity is not 
social work. It has its charter and norms of conduct, and technical 
and legal doctrines which define its organization. Under this point 
she does not include activities in some public-relief agencies and in 
probation work within the scope of case work, because they are often 
performed under rules unacceptable to social work. It has material 
apparatus including buildings, land, furniture,, records, food and 
clothing for clients, books and journals, etc. These last three institu- 
tional characteristics need no amplification here since they are self- 
evident. 

Empirical Meaning. Miss Witmen has performed an invaluable 
serV'ice in providing a framework for an analysis of social work. In 
the refutation of aspects of her analysis we present a fourth inter- 
pretation which differs from hers at several points. Let us restate her 
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definition so that we have a basis for comparison immediately befoic 
us. The prime function of social work is “to give assistance to individ- 
uals regard to the difficulties they encounter in their use of an 
organized group’s services cTr in their own performance as a member 
of an organized group.” 

First, although we heartily endorse Miss Witmer’s effort to analyze 
social work as a social institution, we believe that the profession of 
social work is too new to justify a definition as narrow as hers. It is 
natural in the growth of a profession, especially when passing 
out of its infant stage, to attempt limitation of boundaries; but there 
is danger in so doing that objectives, functions, processes, philosophy 
will be too soon restricted and institutionalized, something Miss 
Witmer wants and which many other social workers wish to delay. 
She chooses to define social work in terms of function. We prefer to 
give it a more common-sense meaning deriving from its historical 
background of church charity and poor-relief administration, from 
the double objective of helping individuals in their social and eco- 
nomic adjustments and in removing those conditions which produce 
maladjustments, and from the sum total of practices, part of which 
are distinctive of social work and others of which are not. 

Second, instead of emphasizing people-in-trouhle — their problems, 
difficulties, disabilities, handicaps, maladies, malfunctioning, inade- 
quacies — we prefer to talk about people with need^. We use the word 
needs in three senses, (i) Every individual has basic needs. He needs 
emotional and physical security, ego-salisf actions and status, stability 
and variety.^ Helping p^ple according to Miss 

Witmer, and we agree with her, is not^the^fi^kl^n^of^am 
buknf . Qthe^sodal ins tiLiit Ions, 

(2) Every individual has needs which are uniquely his. He has 
more or less need for response or recognition than his brother be- 
cause his inherited equipment and experience have been integrated 
into a different pattern! The group worker who practices in the 
Scouts or Y’s is dealing with individuals most of whom arc not out of 
gear with their social institutions but all of whom have special needs. 
In our opinion if is the function of the group worker to individualize 
their needs. By so doing he may prevent problems of maladjustment 
but more than this, he is helping participants make the rnostpf life's 
opportunities and achieve maximum satisfactions^Miss Witmer calls 
this education. In our judgment the fact that some of the social 
worker's purposes and activities are also those of the educator or otlier 
professional exjpert, does not mean that these purposes and activities 
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are therefore not social work. If they are performed in the social- 
work setting with social-work purpose, we see adequate reason for 
calling them social work. (3) The particular needs of any indiv^ual 
may become pioblems which he and his natural counselors cannot 
solve. It is the business ol the social worker to help with these prob- 
lems. Social workers are in agreement that^when needs in the sense 
of^2rol.-)lemsjLre prescnteiJ^ ilikn, they ha ve 

The^re in disagi’cement as to whether workiog-wiih peopl^ 
^ho are not QUt pf^adjustmeni.witlx.thftir social situatiQH^?Lnd,help: 
ing them make the most of their own unique situatioo is the function 
ofjocial work. Although most social work concerns itself with the 
problems ot people and the removal of conditions creating problems, 
it seems possible legitimately to extend the purpose of social work to 
include persons who have needs which are not social problems and 
to help them by the processes of individualization and gioup asso- 
ciation. 

Thirds we believe that the second main function of social work 
includes all those activities — organization, administration, research, 
legislation, education, reform — the purpose of which is securing 
resources and improving those in existence for the social weliare of 
individuals. In other words, a very important segment of social work 
does not involve a client-worker relationship. In our opinion. Miss 
Winner over-emphasizes the significance of case work, perhaps be- 
cause it has been most clearly defined and is, to date, the process most 
distinctive of social work. 

, FoiirtJh although it is a matter of opinion whether fields like recrea- 
tion and the social insurances are social work, efforts to obtain them 
fby the community organization or social action processes and knowl- 
edge concerning them are social work. Certainly there is room in these 
related and peripheral fields for social-work skills; in fact, Eveline 
Burns (to whose opinions we shall refer in Chapter VIII on public 
welfare) goes so far as to say that there is as much reason why the basic 
training for practice in some of them should be social work as any 
other. Of course the fact that a particular set of skills from pne field 
is employed in another does not mean that one becomes the other. We 
believe with Miss Witmer that social welfare includes areas of activi- 
ties which are not social work, but we disagree that planning for the 
social welfare is not inherent in social work. We think it one of the 
most important functions of social work, especially of community or- 
ganization and social action. 
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(e) the structure and function of agencies; (/) the framework of the 
community in which these services function; and (g) field-work prac' 
ticeJ^ , 

The first school, today called the New York School of Social Work, 
w^as established in New York City in 1898 as the New Yoik School j)f 
Philanthropy. Prior to WorldWar I, the establishment of schools of 
social work was slow. During and immediately after it, the American 
Red Cross made subsidy grants to colleges and universities for setting 
up special courses to equip personnel to give professional social serv- 
ices to soldiers and sailors and their families. Some of those courses 
and schools survived while others did not. In 1919, nineteen universi- 
ties and colleges formed the Association of Training Schools for 
Professional Social Workers, which in 1935 became the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. The forty-six recognized 
graduate schools of social work are divided into Type land Type II 
schools. Type I schools provide a one-year curriculum and Tyjoe IT 
provide a two-year curriculum with a professional degree. The es- 
sential difference between the types of schools is in number of cour'ses 
offered and in size of the / caching and administrative staff, a quanti- 
tative rather than a qualitative distinction.® ‘ 

The great expansion of public social work during and subsequent 
to the depression of the ’30's and the war machine which absorbed 
so many social workers, are responsible for the great shortage of 
professionally-equipped workers. Because of this dearth* many edu- 
cators argue that undergraduate professional social-work training 
should be stimulated. The National Association of Schools of Social 
Administration ivas organized in wartime with the stated purpose of 
promoting instruction for such fields as old age insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation, public assistance, r<;cr cation, rural social work, 
etc. on an undergraduate basis. The older organization, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, favors professional education 
for social work on a graduate basis only. There seems little doubt that 
for an appreciable time to come there will be a place for under- 
graduate training in social work to be comprised of the social sciences 
and some professional social-work courses. Graduate training is de- 
sirable and even necessary tor those who choose to do certain types 
of social work and who wish to make it their life career* 

8 For details of qualifications for admission into the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work see Esther Lucile Brown, Social Work as a Profession, Nen 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1942; Joseph P. Anderson, ''Social Work as a 
Profession," Social Work Year Book, p. 452. 
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The body of professional social work literature is rapidly grow- 
ing, Numerous periodicals such as the Survey Mid-monthly, The 
Purvey Graphic, The Family, The Social S^)ince Review, The G^foup, 
Public Welfare, and The Compass, are edited by and written for social 
workers. Others not primarily social work journals, such as Mental 
Hygmie, Social Forces, The Annals of the American Academy oj 
Political and Social Sciences, include much material on social work. 
Numbers of state departments of public welfare as well as state con- 
ferences of social work and large urban agencies publish their own 
bulletins or magazines, some of them meriting national circulation. 

For many years the Proceedings of the National Confcicnce of 
Social Work, earlier the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, have been published. A careful comparison of the index and 
articles of the early volumes with those of today shows the extent to 
which professionalization of social work has occurred. Several oi the 
schools publish their own monographs. As examples one may cite 
Smith College, with its "Studies in Social Work"; the University of 
Chicago, with its extensive publications particulaidy those pertaining 
to public assistance; the University of Pennsylvania with its "Social 
Work Process Series." The first significant technical social-work book 
was Social Diagnosis, published in 1917 by Mary Richmond. This 
book will be referred to in greater detail in the chapter on case work. 
Since then, many volumes on numerous phases of social work have 
been printed. 

Social workers have formed various kinds of organizations includ- 
ing those with a distinctly professional interest and those with a trade- 
union or labor interest. The best-known and largest professional or- 
ganization of social workers is the American Association of Social 
Workers, which when formed in 1922, had a membership of 750 and 
in 1945 had grown to 10,602 persons. To qualify for membership the 
applicant must have had educational and field-work experience in a 
gi'aduate school of social work. 

Probably less than 16 per cent of the practitioners of social work 
in the United Stales are professionally trained if the 1940 census 
figures listing almost 70^000 are correct. Professional social workers 
agree that certain credentials, qualifications, training, and experi- 
ence shall be required before a social worker can legitimately call 
himself such, but some are skeptical about the present requirements 
of the AASW and the inflexibility of its admission policies. 

In 1945 the AASW made a study of its membership of more than 
10,000 who were affiliated with ninety-eight chapters in forty-two 
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slates. Complete returns were received from about 60 per cent ol the 
membership. More than one-half of the group studied were “old- 
linxe.'Xs" in the sense that they dated their membership from 1935 or 
earlier. Women outnumbered men five to one, a figure somewhat 
affected by the fact that male members were in the armed forces and 
so did not ansiver the cjuestionnaire. The average age of the entii'e 
membership was forty-one. Less than 5 per cent were under twenty- 
six years of age while nearly 20 per cent were over fifty. Fiity-four 
per cent considered themselves case workers, 28 per cent administra- 
tors, and the remainder consisted of community organizers, group 
workers, research workers, instructors, liealth workers, and students. 

Members of the association had on the average practiced social 
work for nearly fourteen years. At least nine out of every ten had had 
some forma] training in social work and more than half held a 
bachelors or higher degi*ce or a certificate in social work. Of the 
membership reporting, 82 per cent were currently employed in social 
work, of whom 40 per cent were associated with public agencies. The 
annual salary of the average association member, forty-two years of 
age, was $2,878; at age thirty his stipend was about $2,200; at forty- 
six it hud increased to $3,100 and at fifty-five to nearly $3,500. The 
median salary of case wwkers was $2,529; of supervisors $2,779, 
administrators $3,732, The highest salary levels were attained in the 
field of community organization. Salaries for men were generally 
higher than for women.^ 

Medical social workers, school social workers, psychiatric social 
workers, probation and parole officers, and other groups have formed 
special professional organizations. Since many practicing social work- 
ers cannot meet the qualifications lequired for membership in these 
organizations, they may set up their own groups. When this is done, 
they do not have the benefit of discussion with professional workers 
nor the chance to make their contribution to the pi'ofessional group. 
This situation needs to be improved. 

During the depression ol the *305 there was a rapid development 
of trade unionism in social-work agencies, particulariy in eastern 
cities. By 1 937 all union groups in the private social-work field and all 
but three in the public social-work field were members of the Com 
gress of Industrial Organization. A few were still members of the 
American Federation of Labor through the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal employees. Member’s ot these organUa- 

Q David M, $chneider, * 'American Association of Social Work Members as Re- 
vealed by 1945 Membership Census,*' The Compass^ Vol, ay, No. 5, June, 194G. 
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dons are coiicerned, not so much ^vith prolessional standards and 
prolessional achievement as with conditions of employment affecting 
them and the persons they serve. In 1944 the total membership was 
reported to be about 21,500, a large majority of whom were on the 
non-professional rather than the professional level. 

^Civil-service and merit-system requirements since the 1939 amend- 
ment to the Social Secuiity Act have increasingly emphasized profes- 
sional social-work experience and competence. It has been shown 
that by far the largest number of employees calling themselves social 
workers are not yet professionally equipped, i.e., they do not have 
a combination of a broad knowledge of society, specific knowledge of 
social-work problems, and technical experience. As the public slowly 
conies to the realization that working with people and their needs 
and attempting to change distressful conditions requires more than 
the good sense of the common man, it will be willing to pay higher 
salaries for the expensive education required. 

Certification. Licensing, certificaiion, registration, terms often used 
interchangeably to indicate official sanction to practice a profession 
and to use a designated title, represent important methocls of legal 
and social control over practitioners, Licensing for revenue purposes 
or for control of such occupations as amusement places, food shops 
and restaurants, canneries, maternity hospitals, dispensation of oleo- 
margarine, etc. are not our present concern. 

Certification obviously has values both for the public and for a 
practicing group. It may occur in several ways. The Special Commit- 
tee 0x1 Legislative Drafting of the American Bar Association describes 
three ways: First, optional certification consists of a register author- 
ized by law or by administrative ruling of persons who have met 
certain requirements and who are entitled to use a specified title. The 
purpose is to distinguish the qualified from the unqualified, but the 
law or regulation does not prohibit the practice of the occupation. 
Second, compulsory licensing prohibits practice without a license. 
This Is now true of the legal and medical professions both of which 
are well established and well recognized A third type adds to op- 
tional certification a provision that those not possessing certificates 
are placed under specified and defined restrictions. 

There are several problems common to all professions requiring 
certification or registration. In the first place, state licensing agencies 
do not generally make fine distinctions between grades of profes- 
sional skill and hence, junior and senior qualifications may not be 
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indicated. A second problem relates to methods of certifying — how 
best to test theoretical and practical knowledge. Shall more or less 
weight be given to experience over theory; what kinds of examina- 
tions best test knowledge, etc.? In the third place, what shall be the 
form of the registration authority? Shall the certifying body be made 
up of members of the profession itself, of lay members, of both? in 
addition to these common problems, social workers who contem- 
plate licensing practices must recognize the additional clifncullics of 
the small number of practitioners who today have completed a pro- 
fessional education, the lack of job specifications and hence the dif- 
ficulty of formulating examinations, and the indifference of the pub- 
lic toward professional training for social workers. 

Up to 1946; only two states had done any extensive experimenting 
with certification of social workers analogous to licensing and ccrlifi- 
eating doctors and nurses. These states are California and Missouii. 
Puerto Rico in 1934 adopted compulsory certification by law, using 
the standards of membership of the American Association of Social 
Workers as the basis for certification.^^ 

The California legislature in 1945 enacted into law the Social 
Worker’s Registration Bill which was sponsored by the State Confer- 
ence of Social Welfare. The achievement represents the successful 
culmination of over twenty years of effort on the part of the Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Welfare. In 1932 a plan for voluntary 
registration under the California Conference was evolved. In 1933 
the Department of Registration and Certification of the Conference 
elected a board of five examiners who were given complete responsi- 
bility for setting up standards of registration. A blanketing-in pro- 
vision was included in the plan. The minimum requirements for the 
first examination in 1935 called for the completion of one year of 
graduate work in a school of social work as the highest of six alterna- 
tive educational patterns, and of ten years employment as a social 
worker by the applicant who was not a graduate of a high school as 
the lowest. By 1945 these reqxiirements were modified so that the 
lowest qualifying pattern allowed for graduation from high school, 
seven years of employment as a social worker in a recognized agency, 
three years of which employment must have been in California imme- 

10 Arlien Johnson, ‘'Certification as an Aim of a Professional Association,” The 
CompasSrVdl, 26, No. 6, September, 1945. 

11 Sue Spencer, “Licensing of Other Professions," The Compass^ Voi. 26, No. 6, 
September, 1945. 
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cliately pieceding application for examination. This experience with 
voluntary registration was, of course, helpful in the drafting of the 
bill which finally became law. 

The law provides for a board of examiners of seven appointed by 
the governor with the consent of the senate. No fewci than four of 
the seven shall have completed at least one year of full-time graduate 
study or the equivalent at an approved school of social work. Not less 
than two members shall be lay people. It provides further that no 
peison shall be prevented from engaging in social work but the use 
of the lettcis “R.S.W.” shall be limited to those qualifying. Until 
January i, 1947, social workers registcied under the voluntary plan 
were blanketed in. The law docs not include a definition of social 
work or of a social-work agency. The board is given full discretion 
in prescribing the qualifications for registration. This is considered 
to be the weakest point of the law. Social workers throughout the 
country will watch the California development with gi'eat interest 

The Missouri Association for Social Welfare in 1934 inaugurated 
a program for voluntary certification and registration as a means of 
raising standards of social work personnel in the public-welfaie pro- 
gi'ams of the state. It has been reported that the Missouri experiment 
was unsuccessful primarily because of two basic fallacies in the plan. 
Firstj the board of certification and registration was an organ of the 
Missouri Association for Social Welfare and not of the American 
Association of Social Workers, hence those not A.A.S.W. members 
who were certified did not obtain any real recognition from the pro- 
fessional group. Second, there was insufficient carry-over of interest 
into the agencies. As soon as it became apparent that the ownership 
of a regisiiation certificate added little or nothing to one’s qualifica- 
tions and that registration was not being rec]uired by agency execu- 
tives and boards as a criterion in setting up job qualifications, the 
registration piocedure lost its meaningd^ 

John S. Braclway, father of legal-aid service, and well acquainted' 
with the relations between social work and law has written an excel- 
lent article on “Legalizing the Professional Social Worker.’' He 
pointed out that an index of the maturity of a profei?sion is the point 
at which its member decide to seek the protection of the law. When 

13 This matenal was taken from an article by Nathan Sloate, ‘'Califoinia Regis- 
ters Social Workers/’ in The Compass, VoL No. 6, Septemberj 1945. 

laReUram J- Black, "Missouri’s Experience with Registration," The C^ahtpass, 
Vol. s6, No. G, September, 1945. 

1^ Social S^ica RevieWi March, 1945, pp, 48-60. 
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the laxv recognizes a profession, it is protected from random practice 
and it can better seive the public. He suggested that a proposed pro- 
gram ior legalizing social work might include: a legal definition of 
social xs^ork and social xvorkers; provision for the confidential nature 
of information given the social worker; provision of legal privilege^. 
Along xvith such legalizing steps might go incorpoiation of social 
workers as a profession. All this would give the profession oppor- 
tunity to speak as a unified body and to put its prestige behind its 
own program, to raise admission requirements and to enforce dis- 
cipline. 

The Bureau of the Census in its series of reports presenting results 
of the 1940 census of occupations, found at the end of March, 1940, 
a total of 69,677 employed social xvorkers in the United States. In 
addition, 2,851 unemployed social xvorkers were counted. Thirty-six 
per cent of employed social xvorkers, or 24,868, were men. New York 
not only led the other states in absolute numbers of social workers, 
accounting for 21 per cent of the total, but xvas the only state With 
less than 1,000 population per employed social worker. Mississippi 
was at the other extreme xvith nearly 2,000 persons of the general 
population per social worker. Wisconsin had a total of 1,414 social 
xvorkers, 605 men and 8og women.^^ 

CONCLUSION 

The functions and skills of the social worker are gradually being 
accepted by the public. The depression of the 1930’s did much to 
cause the services of the social worker to be recognized, appreciated, 
expanded. The war necessitated modification oi programs, adapta- 
tion of skills to nexv situations, expansion of many services; the post- 
xvar period is likewise requiring many adjustments. 

The social worker dealing with the needs of individuals through 
the methods of case work or group work must have sympathy, s kills , 
>mtelkcUaal knoxvledge, a the ory o f society. The social worker dealing 
I with social conditions through the techniques of administration, re- 
search, organization, education, legislation, must have had experi- 
ence both in treating the needs of people and in relating one program 
to another. His special contribution is to see social work whole, while 
that of the case and group worker is to help individuals. 

The point of view which xve have attempted to present in this chap- 
ter is that of Katherine Lenroot, chief of the Federal Children’s 

55 "NuTtiber o£ Sodal Workers in 1940,*’ The Co7np(iss, Vol. 35, No. 5, June, 1942, 

p, II, 
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Bureauj given in her presidential address at the sixty-sixth annual 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. Her subject was 
"Social Work and the Social Order.’* She pointed out that social work 
must be more than pragmatic; it must concern itself not just with 
ir^imediate physical needs but with the social order. We shall need, 
said she, a more adequate foundation ol economics, industrial rela- 
tions, government, and individual and social psychology than most 
of us have. We shall find oui selves concerned with pxoblems of relief, 
social security, labor, education, community oiganization, and public 
understanding and support of social piograms. We may find moor- 
ings swept away and possibilities of social progiess radically altered 
by the bieakdown of effort to keep peace among nations. 

The emeiging purposes of social work she listed as follows: 

1. Material security through economic and political organization that 
will assure every individual and every family the means of satisfying 
basic mateiial wants. 

2. Emotional security thiough personal and social adjustment. 

3. Social justice through lair and ordered relationships between groups, 
with adequate opportunities for all groups. 

4. Social achievement through collective endeavor. 

5. Spiritual power through philosophic and religious thought. 

The contributions of social work to the achievement of these objec- 
tives will be determined finally, said Miss Lenroot, not by efficiency of 
organization or technical skill, but by the character of the individuals 
who make up the profession. "Of the true social worker it may be 
said that he has integrity, vision, enthusiasm, patience, hope, insight, 
compassion, tolerance, and self-disciplinc. Great social work requires 
knowledge derived from study, wisdom instilled by experience, emo- 
tional maturity wrung from rich personal friendship and generous 
peisonal love, and spiritual strength achieved through faithp-;il4s 
t or its_to.can :y^4m--th£JLas^ of i nterpreting human needs and helping 
t^nfus^mlpurpQ^ejeehhj^ 

Here is a challcTV’e for all who call themselves social workers. 

EXERCISES 

I. a. Select an illustration from your own experiences of what people 
generally think case ivork means and explain as you might to them 
why it is or is not case work. 

5 , Do the same for group woiL 

c. Bo the same for commnnUy' organization » 

sf. kVhat did Porter Lee mean when he said that eyery social worker needs 
li^chniqiieSj knowledge^ philosophy? 
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3. What are the qualifications for admission into the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers? Are they leasonable? Explain your answer. 
(See Esther Lucile Browi^ Social Work as a Profession.) 

4. It has been said that a century ago social work was an occupation lather 
than a profession. What is meant by this statement? 

5. Describe three evidences of local interest or lack of it in social work. 

6. Compare the four interpretations ot social work presented in this 
chapter. 

7. If you were talking to a legislator about a bill for the licensing of social 
workers, what arguments might you present? 

8. Give your own definition of vsocial ivork. 
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chapter 11 

JANE ADDAMS; 

A TYPIFICATION OF SOCIAL WORK 

INTRODUCTION 

Since the theme o£ this book is not only that social workers need 
and have special techniques, but also that they need but do not 
always have broad knowledge, a guiding philosophy, and an interest 
in social change, we wish to give a brief review of the life, activities, 
and beliefs of the world’s best known social worker, Jane Addams. 
This eminent woman was born in 3860 at the time of the Civil War. 
She died in 1935 a few years before the greatest war of all time. 

Miss Addams, a pioneer in social work, developed special tech- 
niques in her settlement experiences, but she constantly expanded 
her body of information and repeatedly reformulated a working 
philosophy. It is Jane Addams, the promoter of social movements, the 
philosopher, the person interested in human welfare rather than 
Jane Addams, the technician or administrator or specialist, that the 
world will long remember. This is in contrast to Mary Richmond, 
whose contributions we shall later describe, who was first and fore- 
most a fonnulator of techniques and who is gratefully remembered 
for tliem. 

From her observance of the little man and of the neighborhood, 
Miss Addams’ interests grew to include all persons and all parts of the 
earth. She was more than a resident of the Hull House area or a 
Chicagoan or an American or a Pan-American, She was a citizen of the 
world — one who wanted a better life for all people everywhere. She 
was what Professor Selig Perlman, a labor economist, once called 
Professor E. A. Ross, a pioneer sociologist, '’a truly civilized person.” 

An incident afforded a picture and conception of Miss Addams 
which we shall always remember. The area in which Hull House is 
located has had several nationality progressions, and a good many 
Negi'oes had recently moved into the neighborhood. A club of Negro 
women was oi-ganized. Some of the older residents of the neighbor- 
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hood objected to the use of the settlement by colored people. Of 
course, Miss Ad dams permitted no such discrimination. 

One evening a large group of Ncgio women was using a club room 
for a party. Numbers of children were there and everyone was gay. 
’V)%ilc the refreshments were being served, someone called for the 
Charleston to be danced by the baby members of the gioup. A little 
girl, perhaps six years old, tripped gaily and with no embarrassment 
to the middle of the floor and with all of the abandon typical of that 
particular dance, went unabashed through the intricate steps. There 
was much applause from both white and black observers. 

Miss Addams sat quietly in a lar corner of the room and watched 
the whole performance. Her face was stern but not reproachful, 
solemn, and somewhat sad. She seemed to be thinking of the tragedies 
that the whites have caused the Negroes; of the modern tendencies 
toward flippancy and even bravado of white and black youth; of the 
strange distorted standaids and values of both youth and age; of the 
tawdriness of prevalent amusement; of the absence of real culture in 
our modern society; of the significance of all this and more for the 
future of democracy and social justice. No one moie than Miss 
Addams had a passionate yearning for decent and just social rela- 
tionships, The fact that “her enthusiasm for human life and its pos- 
sibilities’’ was coupled with eager activity in behalf of people made 
her the outstanding woman of the twentieth century until Eleanor 
Roosevelt with similar objectives and principles stepped into Jane 
Addams' shoes. 

In May of 1939, Hull House celebrated its fortieth birthday, four 
years after Miss Addams' death. Hull House, established in 1889, 
a symbol of Miss Addams' theories and philosophies. It grew out of 
ideas which had been laid by a wise father and which she further de- 
veloped in her college days at the Rockford Seminary and from ob- 
servation in England and Europe. From the settlement she gained 
intimate knowledge of people and conditions which formed the basis 
for her mature but always young ideas. 

Miss Addams had hoped to study medicine and practice among the 
poor, but while in medical school her frail health caused by spina] 
trouble necessitated her withdrawal She went to Europe and stayed 
for two years. Everywhere she went she saw not only the marvels of 
Europeait culture but the troubles and sorrows of the common peo- 
ple. On her way home she stopped in London at Toynbee Hall, 
founded in 1884, the first settlement in the world. There she saw the 
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concrete expression of the beliefs of some of England's outstanding 
thinkers. 

Toynbee Hall 'was and is an experimental effort to aid in the solu- 
tion of the social and industrial problems of the modern city. In the 
heart of London’s great East End, a little group of college men set 
out to understand the under-privileged and to learn from and to 
teach them. They lived in the neighborhood, and so identified them- 
selves with the everyday lives of these multitudes of people. The 
settlement in Miss Addams' words is "an attempt to relieve, at the 
same time, the ovcr-accumulalion at one end of society and the desti- 
tution at the other.’' This over-accumulation is most sorely felt in the 
things that pertain to social and educational advantages. 

Inspired by this example and eager to devote her life to the chang- 
ing of conditions in order that such gross inequalities as she had seen 
might not continue to exist, Miss Addams came back to the United 
States and with a friend opened the Hull House. Miss Starr, who 
made the beginning with her, was a student of art; Miss Addams 
essentially a student of human nature. Together they arranged the 
old residence of the Hull family as artistically as possible and pro- 
vided the facilities for clubs and groups to play and learn together* 
Literature, painting, handicrafts were prominent in the early pro- 
grams shaied by residents and neighbors. Discussions on live and 
vital subjects were participated in by foreigners and Americans. Al- 
though these activities were described as clubs and classes, they were 
essentially what we designate today as group work. It was Miss Ad- 
dams’ aim to provide opportunities to the neighbors, through group 
association and under wise leadership, for stimulating activity, for 
fun and amusement, and for the chance to share in America s way 
of life. 

As Miss Addams and Miss Starr learned to know the great sorrows 
and even the simple joys of their friends who must live in such an 
area, the confidence of the neighbors in the strange young women 
who chose to live in a dirty and unattractive and unsanitary section 
of the city was gradually gaiiiecL Before long, others joined them and 
took up their residence at Hull House in the congested but very 
human section of Chicago today called the Hull House area. They 
all realized the people of the locality w^ere too weary, too powerless, 
or too uninterested to understand that their problems were common 
to masses, and that concerted thinking and action could alleviate, 
even eliminate, them* Miss Addams articulated this thought when 
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she wrote that the burden of change, at least for the timCj must fall 
on those who wished to be of the neighborhood but who, the larger 
community would recognize, possessed characteristics and abilities 
not found in those residents of the community who by force of cir- 
cvimstances were compelled to live there. 

From the beginning of her work, Miss Addams shared the needs 
and problems of individuals through the methods of case work and 
group work (which terms were not then coined) but she did not stop 
there. She took her knowledge of the accumulated diihculties of the 
neighborhood to sources which could effect change. If the stables of 
the neighborhood were unsanitary and the streets filthy, she went to 
the city fathers and, w'hen she learned that change could come no 
other way, obtained the position of Inspector of Streets and Alleys. 
IE there were no facilities within the school system for the education 
of adults, Hull House opened what were called College Extension 
Classes antedating University Extension classes. If sweat-shop labor 
was disgracefully prevalent, she and others went to the legislature 
with bills for abolishing such labor and lor regulating factory con- 
ditions, If little girls at Christmas time refused the candy proffered 
by settlement workers because of the long hours they had been com- 
pelled to labor over its manufacture, she became concerned with 
limitation of hours and types of work for children. If immigrants, 
unaccustomed to congested American cities and unable to under- 
stand the language, were exploited by unscrupulous employers, she 
shaied wdth the League for tlie Protection of Immigrants the task of 
social reform. 

By such methods Miss Addams participated in or initiated move- 
ments (or the general improvement of the neighborhood and of the 
larger community either by providing facilities at the settlement or 
by soliciting, even compelling, dre interest of municipal and state 
officials and legislators. Thus far, her activities were primarily those 
arising from experiences in the neighborhood. Gradually her range 
of activities expanded, and she became a leader of social movements 
and a social philosopher. 

Hull House, according to its charter, aims ‘To provide a center tor 
a higher civic and social life; to institute and maintain educational 
and philanthropic enterprises, and to investigate and improve the 
conditions in the industrial distidcls of Chicago.*' But the motives 
which constituted the subjective pressuies of Miss Addams and others 
toward social settlements were not limited to the desire to act and 
live primarily for the neighborhood. 
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Miss Addams wiotc in an 1893 essay diat there were three primary 
forces motivating those interested in settlements, finlj the desire to 
make the cntiie social organism democratic, to extend democracy 
beyond its political expression. By democracy she probably meant 
what Henry Adams termed “a social ideal, a purpose, a feeling; 
the democracy of the theoiist who asserts for God a common father- 
hood, or of the humanist who asscits for man a common brother- 
hood." Second, the impulse to share the race liie and to bring as 
much as possible of social energy and the accumulation of civilization 
to those portions of the race which have little. Miss Addams believed 
that many people, especially young people, want to share the good 
things of life, and that they need the opportunity to release helpfully 
the energy that so often is diverted into senseless or useless channels. 
Third, the desire to express in terms of action the spirit of Christ 
who believed that all that is noblest in life is common to men as men. 
These three motives explain in large part Miss Addams’ interest in 
and concern for individuals close at hand but, even more important, 
for people wherever they are — for mankind, 

INTKRFSTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Woman's Movement. Miss Addams devoted her life to the im- 
provement of human beings and social conditions. She vy/as a leader 
in the Woman's Movement. She revolted against the fate women for 
centuries have had to endure: the lot of the married woman under 
the English common law where she had no legal self because her legal 
identity was fused with that of her husband; the unjust treatment of 
the unmarried woman and her child; the denial of the light to vote. 
Such conditions contributed to her belief that women must be per- 
mitted and encouraged to contribute to political and social justice. 
The fact that it is women who must nurture the young and most help- 
less in society, theoretically and ideally makes them solicitous for the 
helpless of whatever age or condition or rank. But, said Miss Addams, 
women like men are bound by conventions, and only as their imagina- 
tions are stimulated through actual or vicarious experiences and as 
the opportunity to serve is afforded can they make the contribution to 
the ivorld for which experience with their immediate families fits 
them, 

In a Survey article, Miss Addams, writing on ‘'Aspects of the 
Woman’s Movement" observed that thus far women in politics had 
been too conventional, too afraid to differ with men, too unused to 
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trust their own jud^nent. Women instead of being sentimentalists 
and humanitarians, as it was feared they would be, injected too much 
of masculine policy into their thoughts and activities. She felt there 
was every reason why women should project theii own individual 
acquaintance with problems upon a world riddled with cUHiculiies 
that man-guided politics based upon an eighteenth-century philos- 
ophy of laissez-jahe had not solved. 

Miss Addams did not limit her activities to the securing of legal 
justice for women, but uigcd both sexes to recognize that women, 
because they are women, have a contribution to make to wider human 
justice if allowed to make it or if properly stimulated to want to 
make it. Hence it was imperative that oppoitunity lor exchange ol 
ideas and experiences thiough adequate educational facilities be 
provided. She, heiself, had rebelled against a scaich for culture that 
was continued after her college days by a long stay in Europe where 
she studied literature and art. She came to feel that more important 
than the ability to appreciate the beauty of the arts was the ability to 
share in the pain and suffering and joys of human beings. Her method 
of self-education was through face-to-face contacts with people of 
all kinds, especially with those who could never enjoy the finer cul- 
tural aspects of life because of their inadequate income, leisure, and 
education. 

Education. Miss Addams believed everyone should have the chance 
to derive the satisfactions that come from the releasing processes of 
genuine education. She felt the educational system must afford 
the means of meeting the needs both of those who labor with their 
hands and of those who by the accident of birth are predestined to a 
more leisurely existence. “We would all agree that only when men 
have a margin of leisure and a decent home can they find time to 
develop the moral life.” 

Since die task of education is to free the powers of each man and 
to connect him with the rest of life, increased demands should be 
made upon the educational system, especially in behalf of the average 
workingman. Miss Addams wrote, “Among the many disappoint- 
ments which the settlement experiment has brought to its promoters, 
perhaps none is keener than the fact that they have as yet failed to 
work out methods of education, specialised and adapted to the needs 
of adult working people.” 

Immigrants, Life in the heart of a foreign area perforce gave Miss 
Addams a deep interest in immigrants and their problems of adjust- 
ment and assimilation. When about twelve years of age, she had 
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an experience that affected her attitudes toward foreigners. Her fa- 
ther was one day looking very sad and she asked him the cause. Maz- 
zini, the great leader of democratic thinking in Italy, had died. She 
could not understand why her father, an American, should feci so 
badly about the death of an Italian. She left the discussion and hi,s 
explanation of his grief with “a sense of the genuine relationship 
which may exist between men who share large hopes and desires, 
even though they may differ in nationality, language, and creed." 
She was "exhilarated with the consciousness that impersonal and in- 
ternational relations are actual lacts and not mere phrases.” Perhaps 
many children all over the world had a similar experience when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. 

With her vast inteiest in mankind it was natural that she should 
resent and regret our prevailing attitude of contempt toward im- 
migrants — a survival, she believed, of the reactions of a conqueror 
toward a beaten people. Since Americans assume this manner of 
condescension toward those whom they consider an inferior group, 
it is not strange that the children of foreign-born parents reflect that 
attitude and are contemptuous of their parents. 

Many incidents of children coming to court because of conflict with 
parents could be recited by anyone having much to do with im- 
migrants. We have, in her words, an "exaggerated acceptance of 
standardization” and those who deviate from our prevailing notions 
are the victims of our disrespect. Louis Adamic, a Yugoslav-born 
American citizen, writes eloquently along these same lines. He, like 
Miss Addams, laments our adherence to shibboleths; our prejudiced 
distinctions between "Plymouth Rockers” and "Ellis Islanders"; our 
belief that America should be a melting pot for identity and medioc- 
rity instead of a forge for dissimilarity and originality. 

Our drastic quota laws which limit the number of foreign en- 
trants each year is a reflection of our lack of understanding of the 
needs of those immigrants who are already here and of their 
legitimate desire to have relatives and friends with them. Our nat- 
uralization laws also contain injustices. She asked, is it more impor- 
tant that the immigrant be able to read and understand the Ameri- 
can Constitution or that he be equipped to meet the social and 
economic demands of the community? Were she alive today, she 
would regret the narrow prejudices of many Americans toward the 
refugees of Europe forced to flee somewhere for life and liberty. 

Labor Conditions, If economic justice were meted out to the im- 
migrant, it might be that some of his social situations would adjust 
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iliemselves At any rate, it is fundamental that a country still moie 
or less influenced in its economic affairs by a nineteenth-century in- 
dividualism, should face some of the difficulties imposed by its system 
upon foreign labor as also upon other labor. Exploitation, repiession, 
warfare are associated together in industry as in international affairs. 
Wherever there are low wages, inadequate food and housing, dicta' 
don and domination, too long hours, peremptory dismissal, unenv 
ploymcnt, poor labor organization, inefficient administration of labor 
laws, inevitably there will be misunderstanding and open aggicssion. 

Miss Addams often and eloquently expressed her discontent with 
the prevailing inadequate economic system. Many times she was 
rabidly critici2cd for her encouragement of free speech among dis- 
contented working people; for her provision of rooms in the settle- 
ment where strikers could discuss their grievances, for her belief in 
arbitration rather than the use of the lockout. She was criticized by 
both employers and employees for trying always to be fair and just 
to both sides. 

At one time, she was actively working to secure a piece of factory 
legislation. She w^as told by representatives of an informal associa- 
tion of manufacturers that if she would diop the nonsense regarding 
a sweat-shop bill they would give hei 1^50,000 for Hull House, She was 
justly indignant, but she explained as tolerantly as she could that 
she was not interested in a large institution but rather that her neigh- 
bors be protected from untoward condition', of work. She was re- 
minded of what a political friend of her father once said of him, that 
there were doubtless many members of the Illinois legislature who 
during the great contracts of the Civil War had nevei accepted a 
bribe, but he knew personally of only one who had never been offered 
a bribe because bad men were instinctively afraid of him She won- 
dered what til ere was within herself that made it possible (or a bribe 
to be offered her and avoided a self-righteous reaction only because 
she was judging herself by the standards laid for her by her lather. 

At another time, she was talking at an open-air meeting to a crowd 
of laborers. One of them called to her that she would change her 
ideas when she and her work became subsidized by millionaires. She 
replied that she did not intend to be subsidized by millionaires, 
neither did she care to be bullied by workingmen, and the radical 
group cheered her espousal of free speech. It was her conviction that, 
were as much energy devoted to ironing out the problems of indus- 
trial relations as to the preparation of war, there would be less war 
aud better relationships within industry. Through conference and 
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increased mutual understanding, economic justice could in large 
measure be effected. She ventured the statement that it might not be 
Eurther industrial advance «that was needed, but the recovery and 
education of the workingman, 

Youth. Miss Adclams recognized that many things which individ*- 
Lials do are in response to legitimate desires illicitly expressed. Youth, 
in its quest for adventure, seeks the excitements of the city streets or 
the lures of lor bidden joys. Adults forgetful of their duty to youth 
may either provide the wrong kind oi outlets or neglect to provide 
any at all. It is not only the degenerate who entices youth into brothels 
and other illicit forms of amusement, who is to be held responsible 
Cor crime and delinquency, but also the respectable member of so- 
ciety -ivho pays inadequate wages, who believes that his only responsi- 
bility is for his own family, or who feels that it is not necessary for 
him to be his brother’s keeper. 

In discussing the disgrace of prostitution, Miss Addams said, ‘'ll 
is incomprehensible that a nation whose chief boast is its free educa- 
tion, that a people always ready to respond to any moral or financial 
appeal made in the name of children should permit this infamy 
against childhood to continue. Only the protection of all children 
, . . will prevent some of them from falling victims to the white-slave 
traffic/* As a consequence of the activities of such peoj^le as Josephine 
Butler, Grace Abbott and Jane Addams, wc have increased our gen- 
eral consciousness of cornmunity responsibility for elimination of 
prostitution, It is a step in the humanizing of justice to which cause 
Miss Addams gave her life. 

Miss Addams helped procure the legislation for the first juvenile 
court in the world. It w^as established in Cook County, Illinois, in 
1899. Juvenile courts have been established throughout the United 
States in response to changing theories of criminal responsibility and 
the duty of the state to protect all children. In 1925 she was chairman 
of the anniversary coimnittec of the 'twenty-fifth year of that court 
and of the fifteenth year of the first psychiatric institute, also estab- 
lished in Chicago. Courts dealing especially with adults still reflect 
eighteenth-century philosophy ivhich advocated punishing the crim- 
inal according to the seriousness of the crime. The juvenile court 
attempts to individualize the offender, the offense, and treatment 

A horrible crime was committed by six men and boys in Chicago. 
All came from terrible homes. Four were sentenced to death and two 
went to the state penitentiary. Miss Addams queried, did this situa- 
tion require more brutality on the part of the state? Are we still the 
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victims of the retributive theory of punishment? Are wc still enraged 
because oE our own fear of the criminal? Is the incessant insistence 
upon more severe punishment a result of- a state of panic and lack of 
intelligence? She persistently pointed out that an understanding of 
Individuals, their motives, and their environment and the provision 
of means for improving the social environment are necessary to re- 
duce our crime problem. 

International Relations and Peace. On no subject did Miss 
Acldams talk and write ntore eloquently than on that of interna- 
tional relations and peace. She was a pacifist and remained such 
during World War L She was born a Quaker. During the first World 
War she took an unequivocal stand against war as a means of pre- 
serving democracy. It is impossible to read her book Peace and Bread 
in Time of War without an overwhelming belief in the complete sin- 
cerity of a woman who suffered under the consciousness that youth 
and idealism were being smashed. She bore the bitter calumny of 
those who believed that in time of war no one has the right to stand 
out against the majority’s wish. 

Miss Addams had the conviction that all forms of growth begin 
with a variation from the ideas of the mas.s and that moral change also 
begins with a differing group or inclivkiual. The ability to hold out 
against the terrific pressure of public opinion depends upon the 
categorical belief dial a man’s primary allegiance is to his vision of 
the truth and that he is under the obligation to affirm it. 

When World War I first broke out in Europe, Miss Addams ‘'re- 
volted not only against the amelty and barbarity of war, but even 
more against the reversal of human relationships which war implied.'* 
In January, 1915, she and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt issued a call 
for a meeting in Washington, the outgrowth of which was the 
Women’s Peace Party. The first plank in the notable platform was the 
immediate calling of a convention of neutral nations in the interest 
of early peace. The original plans for the international conference in- 
cluded its call by official United States, but Wilson and other Ameri- 
can diplomats did not agree. 

The carefully worked-out plans of many American and European 
women from the neutral countries were sensationalized by Ford whose 
Peace Ship became famous. His plans to finance a conference of neu- 
trals deviated so strongly from the original plans of the women’s 
organizations that several people dropped out and did not attend. 
A conference was held in Stockholm, but the plans developed there 
fell through when shortly afterward Mr. Ford withdrew his support 
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as suddenly as he had given it. Thus came to an end the “hopes for a 
conference devoted to continuous mediation." 

After the United States er^tered the -^var, the Women’s Peace Party 
avoided all criticism of the government and all activities that could 
be consideied subversive, not as a matter of prudence but because oh 
adherence to democratic piinciples. Miss Adclams turned her atten- 
tion to the conservation of food, in part because she realized the tre- 
mendous suffering of millions of Europeans and in part because she 
hoped by appealing to the univeisal need for bread to arouse in Amer- 
ican women an interest that was greater than national boundaries. 

When the peace negotiations were in progress, the group of 
women, who formed the organization later called the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom, met to urge the impor- 
tance of certain international interests upon a group of diplomats 
who were more concerned with reparations. This group passed reso- 
lutions which were telegraphed to Paris and recognized by Wilson. 
The first resolution dealt with the necessity for immediately raising 
the blockade and for supplying food to the millions who needed it in 
order to prevent famine, pestilence, and unemployment. How great 
was the disappointment of this group of women with the activities 
of those who formulated the treaty and with the lack of consideration 
given by the League of Nations to the humanitarian problems of 
food supply, can in pait be gleaned from Miss Addams’ pen. Does 
any war, she inquired, justify the death of millions, the physical and 
mental suffering of millions more, the temporal y savagery that it de- 
mands, the espionage and suspicion that it engenders? In Miss 
Addams’ mind the answer was NO. 

The re-publication in 1945 Addams’ book Peace and Bread 

written in 1922 was peculiarly timely. John Dewey, hailed the re- 
edition of the book because he subscribed to her conception of 
democracy versus coercion. He pointed out that Jane Addams’ paci- 
fism was not passivism. Rather she was vital and vigorous in her 
advocacy of international organization, not merely of the politico- 
legal type but of the socially humane type, 

'The formation of UNRRA (. . .) is, as far as it goes," according 
to Mr, Dewey, “a recognition of the Tood Challenge’ for world organi- 
zation." To Miss Addams, need foi bread was a symbol of the im- 
portance of natural impulse and primitive affection. Her faith in 
them was nourished by her Hull House experiences. "Were Jane 
Addams with us today her voice and pen would tell us how the 
events of the years which have intervened between two world wars 
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have intensified the evils which will surely follow if leaders betray 
the trust committed to them — events w^hich have deepened the need 
for those humane processes and organs which alone can bring hope 
of enduring peace to a tragically tom and blcedtng world/' ^ 
r Research. Basic to an understanding of society is the realization 
that it is constantly changing. Miss Addams was interested in careful 
observation of these changes. She had the ability to change her ideas 
as institutions and conditions changed. She appieciatcd the value oi 
research. Foryeais the Hull House maps have been known to students 
of immigrant migrations in large cities. These maps show the succes- 
sion of nationalities which have moved into the Hull House neigh- 
borhood and are a graphic representation ol the myriads of pioblems 
that each such succession has brought with it. She employed the 
methods of the trained researcher to secure accurate data. By her con- 
centrated attention on a small area and its problems, she came to 
know its characteristics and difficulties, to foresee methods of im- 
provement, and to forestall unnecessary disoigani/ation. 

Miss Addams wiote in a personal letter that the future of settle- 
menls depends upon their ability to meet changing conditions. She 
believed that the settlement would long be a needed institution — 
needed because it is a means by vHiich problems are intimately and 
accurately studied and the source from which support for changes in 
social conditions can be expected. Is the settlement developing lead- 
ers competent to follow such women as Miss Addams— leaders in 
methodology including the important tool of research and in social 
thinking? 


PERSONAL QUALITIES 

Miss Addams combined the qualities of humility, courage, perse- 
verance, justice. She seemed never to be smug nor officious nor self- 
righteous. She wrote that it would be easy Cor a pacifist in the midst of 
wartime opprobrium to become a victim of self-pity or self- 
righteousness and to hate himself equally either way. She steered a 
middle course and avoided being a faddist or a fanatic. When writ- 
ing of her complete pacifism during the war, she said, '“My tempera- 
ment and habit had always kept me rather in the middle of the road; 
in politics as well as in social reform 1 had been for 'the best possible/ 

i Johti Dewey, “Peace aevd Bread, The ot Jaue Addams/’ Surrey 

OrapJne^ April, 1945, Vol, XXXIV, ^4, pp, ny ff. From an introductory essay in a 
nev^ edition of Peace and Bread in Tif^e of War by Jane Addams, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Preis, 1945. 
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But now I was pushed far toward the le[t on the subject of the 
war . . 

Miss Addams realized that statesmanship may be branded most 
anything by its opponents, that those who fearlessly expound causes 
must expect censure. She was not a ‘'red” nor a "radical” in the sense 
that she thought violent change was the best method of accomplish- 
ing change; neither was she a conservaiivc in the sense that she be- 
lieved in the status quo. Rather, she was one who thought that 
change must come through the joint efloits of leaders and the masses 
of people, each attempting to understand the other. 

As a child, Miss Addams had another experience with her lather 
that left an ineradicable effect. She asked her father the meaning of 
foreordination. He replied that their kind of mind would never 
understand it, but understanding it was not so important as pre- 
tending to understand what you did not understand. He believed in 
mental integrity and that characteristic his daughter seemed always 
to keep. Even though peimitting certain groups to use the settlement 
meant loss of contributions or severe criticism, she maintained the 
right of the individual to free speech and self-expression and thus 
kept faith with her conscience, 


OTHER SETTLEMENT PIONEERS 

This is not essentially a chapter on the contributions of settle- 
ments to social work but rather of a great and noble person who made 
many of her contributions by reason of her experiences in the settle- 
ment. It seems only fair, however, to mention briefly some of the 
other great contemporaries of Miss Addams in the settlement niove- 
mem. Any one of them might be used as a representative of social 
work. 

Immediately four names come to mind: (t) Canon Barnett of Lon- 
don and Toynbee Hail, (2) Robert A. M^oods of Boston and South 
End House, (3) Graham Taylor of the Chicago Commons, and (4) 
Lillian VV^ald of New York City and the Henry Street Settlement, 
Canon Barnett, whose lile has been so eloquently described in a biog- 
raphy written by his wife, started Toynbee Hall in 1884." He was a 
clergyman in St, Jude’s parish, Whitehall, an area on the East side of 
London characterized by great poverty and misery, tiimscif an Ox- 
ford graduate, he frequently returned to put before young men the 
distressing details of life in the slums. One of these men„ Arnold 

3 Henrietta Barnett, Canon Barnett^ Vols. t, 11. London; John Murray, igig. 
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Toynbee, was often a guest of the vicar of St. Jude’s parish. Toynbee, 
devoutly religious like Barnett, believed that Christianity reached its 
heights in a search for universal fellowship rather than in dogma.^ 
Toynbee, had he not died in 1883, would have been one of the first 
<0 respond to Barnett’s summons to come to Whitechapel to live and 
to share experiences with the very poor. 

The essence of Barnett’s idea was the opportunity of university 
and working men for fulfillment of the liie of each, as well as for 
salvation of the nation, through living together and sharing experi- 
ences. This first settlement became the souice of inspiration for many 
others. Jane Addams and other Americans visited Toynbee Hall and 
derived motivation from its organization and leaders. The Barnetts 
and many other notable persons who have lived at Toynbee Hall 
have participated vigorously in the life of the area and have reached 
far beyond into the life of England and the world. 

Robert A. Woods and Graham Taylor, like Barnett, entered the 
settlement field via religion. In 1892, Andover House in Boston was 
opened under the direction of Mr. Woods who had been sent abroad 
by Professor William J. Tucker of Andover Seminary to study new 
forms of religious work, Woods visited Toynbee Hall and Oxford 
House. The results of his studies were given in a course of lectures at 
Andover and were later published. The way w^as thus prepared for the 
opening of Andover House, later called South End House. Mr. 
Woods’ writings show the depth of his religious and social convictions 
and the extent to which he put into effect those beliefs. The settle- 
ment to him was an example of social Christianity. 

In 1893, Graham Taylor accepted a post to teach sociology at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary with the stipulation that the con- 
gested areas of Chicago were to be used as a laboratory for exploration 
into human needs and resources. In 1894, the Chicago Commons 
was opened as such a laboratory. It became a center for myriads of 
neighborhood activities and provided the opportunity for the aggre- 
gation of data used in efforts to achieve social reorganization. Upon 
Mr. Taylor’s death, his daughter, Lea, took his place as head resident. 

Lillian Wald entered the settlement movement by an entirely 
different route from that taken by Canon Barnett, Robert A. Woods, 
Graham T aylor and Jane Addams. Miss Wald graduated from a New 
York Hospital training school for nurses in 1893, and in that same 
year decided to devote her professional skill to working people* She 

8 Woods, and Kennedy, Th^ Settlement Horizon, Ucw York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1023 , p. 25. 
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and Mary Brewer found rooms on Henry Street which almost im- 
mediately became headquarters for district nursing and a center foi 
local cultural inteicsts. The world-wide known Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation grew out of this early experiment. Miss Wald, a dynamic, 
aggressive, strikingly handsome woman won support for many activi- 
ties, and Henry Street Settlement is today the hub for many types of 
activities and movements. It is still known as the Nurse’s Settlement. 
All four of these great leaders arc dead. 

Other names could be added to this roster; Gaylord White (de- 
ceased) of Union Settlement, an experimental center for Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mat y McDowell of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment, a laboratory for the University of Chicago; Mary Kingsbury 
Simkovitch of the Cooperative Social Settlement, later called Green- 
wich Settlement, founded as a protest against the ideas of philan- 
thropy of Friendly House where Mrs. Simkovitch had lived. 

All of these people and many others, whether primarily motivated 
by a religious or a humanistic objective, believed in the opportunity 
for service through sharing cxpeiiences. All, like Jane Addams, have 
contributed to the skills and theories of social work. 

CONCLUSION 

Miss Addams did not lose the significance of small events unnoticed 
by most. To her, a child who had been led into unwholesome forms 
of recreation typified the need for community concern with dance 
halls, decent housing, adequate wages, etc. A mother of several chiJ 
dren who must support them because the irresponsible father had 
departed for parts unknown and had left them unfed and unattended 
long hours, represented the needs of millions of mothers for com- 
munity protection. She not only saw these incidents multiplied many 
times, but she saw the necessity for action on the part of those having 
a realization of the problems. Such people as herself must bring to the 
community a recognition of its problems, and then, having helped to 
develop community consciousness, arouse the desire to elfect change. 

"When certain groups in a community to whom a social wrong 
has become intolerable, prepare for definite action against it, they 
almost invariably discover unexpected help from contemporaneous 
social movements with which they later find themselves allied/' From 
these two sources, the general public and interested groups, leaders 
of social change must derive their support 

The consuming passion of Miss Addams' life was clrampionship 
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of the causes of the oppressed. She said of the Hebrew prophets that 
they saw the pi onuses of religion not for individuals but in ihc bioad 
reaches of national affairs and in the establishment of social justice 
Like these ancient piophcts and a more modern one, Lincoln, she 
Jliad charily for all. In America our democratic idea has been pushed 
along the line of franchise for all but we have made little effort to 
assert it in social aflairs. We have given the vote to the Negro but he 
lives in social ostracism; wo have done the same for the immigrant 
but we namC'Call hitn with words like “wop" or “yid." She had an 
indomitable faith that wisdom resides in the hearts of the simple and 
only as they arc taught can wisdom be forthcoming. "Wc know, at 
last, that we can only discover truth by a rational and democratic in- 
terest in life. , * . Thus the identification with the common lot 
which is the essential democracy becomes the souice and expression 
of social ethics." 

Graham Taylor, another gieat figure, said of Miss Addams in his 
hookPioneenng on Social Frontiers, 'To very many, as to me, she has 
been what Piotessor Charles E. Meriiam described her to be. ‘A gi'eai 
professor without a university chair, a gteat statesman without a 
portfolio, a guiding woman in a man-made world, a brooding spirit 
of the mother hovering with gentle sympathy over the troubled sea 
of poveity, of weakness, of arrogance, of pride, of hate, of force.’ To 
her I owe more than to any other comrade, a deeper insight and 
closer grip upon life, and a vision of a world grown greater yet nearer, 
more human yet more divine since I have shared her understanding 
of it” ^ 

In summary, Miss Acldams* contributions to social work and to 
civiluation include: 

u The rooting of the settlement movement with its faith in the values 
of shared activities. 

%, The development of skills in handling the problems of individuals 
and groups. 

3, The transmission to a wide public of her great understanding of luunaii 
suffering, 

4. Informed and courageous participation in social action. 

A great spirit which evolved from belief In the dignity and worth of the 
individual; in the values of neighborliness and in democracy; in the 
duty of privileged and advantaged perj,ons to share; in the responsi- 
bility of every person to give allegiance to his vision of the truth; in the 
simple human virtues ok courage, humility, loyalty. 

** Graham Taylor, Pio 7 i earing on Social Frontiers, Chicago; University of Chicago 
Press, 1930, pp. 3 o3”304, 
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EXERCISES 

1. What is meant by the statement "A settlement is a philosophy rather 
than a technique"? 

2. Why was Miss Addams leailul of “an exaggerated acceptance of stan-' 
daidi^ation"? 

3. What did Miss Addams mean when she said she was interested in “at- 
taining the best possible on the thcoiy oC conseut"? 

4. What is your reaction to the melting-pot concept of immigrant ad- 
jus tmciU? 

5. Select one of Miss Addams' major interests and show how it has or 
has not ciinent significance for the social woilcer. 

6. SunuTiarize Miss Addams’ contributions to social work. 

7. Compare Miss Addams’ petsonality and contributions to social %vork 
with those of other settlement leaders, as, for example, Canon Barnett, 
Graham Taylor, Lillian Wald. (Consult autobiographies and biog- 
raphies.) 
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chapter III 

SOCIAL CASE WORK 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Case work, which all social workers agree is a specialization within 
the profession of social work, has deep roots. Case work in the sense 
of helping people is not new, but it is new in the sense of careful 
formulation of principles and methods which can be taught and 
learned. The date of the coinage of the phrase case work or social 
case work is not known, but its first mention in the index of the 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work was in igi i 
and in the Survey in 1918.^ 

Some writers in presenting the origins of case work give the im- 
pression that the charity organization society (COS, in common 
parlance) movement beginning in London in 1869 and in Buffalo in 
1877 is the sole parent. As every child is the product of generations of 
parents so is any movement or profession the result of* numerous 
factors.XJust as the automobile . . . was preceded by the wheel, the 
highway, and the internal combustion engine J social work was pre- 
ceded by mutual aid, pious almsgiving, public relief, and bourgeois 
benevolence. |B o til automobile and social work were new, yet both 
consisted largely in achievements of the past."' 

“Good Beeds^* Origin, Case work, meaning good or kind deeds, is 
as old as man. The real origin of case work is found in the family 
or clan or neighborhood, where somebody extends help to another 
person with problems.^ven in these situations, some people give 
genuinely helpful service while others give sheer sentimental good 
will without deeds, or unwise counsel. Every case worker knows of 
many instances of genuine and far-reaching helpfulness on the part . 
of family, friends, doctors, ministers. In fact most personal problems^ 
are met by the combined efforts of the person himself and his natural 
advisors or consultants. But every social worker also knows of in- 

1 Unpublished paper by Frances BraytQti Person, “The Development of Social 
Case Work/' Sociology Department, Univemty of Wisconsin, 19^6. 

2 A. G. Warner, and others, American Charities and Social Work, New York; 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 19^3. 
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numerable instances where good intent was inadequate to help in 
the solution of personal needs!] 

eloquent illustration of the difference between mere good intent 
and trained practice is given by Mary Richmond in her little book, 
^What 1$ Social Ca^e Woik? She shows the difference of method and 
point of view as between neighbor and specialist by dt awing liom 
the life of Laura Bridgman in which Asa Tenney is the neighbor and 
Doctor Samuel Gndley Howe, the foundci of Pci kins Institution for 
the Blind, the tcacherj 

l^aura was deaf and blind. The kind old neighbor used to take 
her for country walks and he taught her difFeicnccs, as, for example, 
between land and water, by feeling. When Doctor Howe asked per- 
mission to give Laura systematic instruction, old Asa Tenney scouted 
the idea that anybody could teach her more than he. She knew him 
from other people; she knew a cat from a dog, a stone from an apple, 
so — . Nevertheless, Laui a went to Perkins Institution and was taught 
thtough touch alone to read and write Doctor Howe added sciendfic 
knowledge and understanding of personality to landom or intuitive 
action and meie kindness. The combination is tire essence oFTase 
work,} 

|lviiss Richmond expands her theory by reviewing the early life 
of Helen Keller. When Helen was six years old she had a serious ill- 
ness which left her deaf and blind. Her parents applied to Perkins 
Institution for a private instiuctor and choice fell on a former pupil 
who had lived in the same cottage with Laura, and who herself had 
been almost blind from childhood but whose sight had been partially 
restored before her graduation. Anna Mansfield Sullivan (subse- 
quently Mrs. Macy) encouraged the spoiled child to cooperate in a 
family group; taught her to read and write by writing in her hands; 
took her to greater experts from whom she learned to talk; exposed 
her to religious education; helped her enter Radclifle College from 
which she graduated. The greater knowledge and skill of Miss Sul- 
livan were primary factors in making Helen Keller a citizen, of the 
world, while Laura Bridgman, upon whom great but not enough skill 
and knowledge were expended, lived all of her life in an institutioni} 
Miss Richmond conchtdes her illustrations by pointing out the 
case-work principles that Miss Sullivan practiced without formulat- 
them such; 

Tlie expression of the kind ol sympathy and affection which does not 

stifle but which releases. 

The change of environment so as to release tension. 
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g. The employment of expertness wherever it can be found 

4. The winning of trust and confidence. 

Christian and Church Background. The desire to be helpful which 
all of us have to a greater or less extent has been exalted by Chris- 
tianity, In Jesus’ words: “For I was hungry, and you gave me to eat;^ 
I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger, and you 
took me in; naked, and you clothed me; sick, and you visited me; 

I was in prison, and you came to me.” ^ 

Qsfoxvhere in the Bible is basic Christian principle more eloquently 
expressed than in Franklin Delano Roosevelt's favorite passage: 
“And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned and I have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. Love sulJcreth long and is kind; love envieth not; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joice th not in unrighteousness, but rejoice th in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things , . , 
And now abidctli faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love.” 

Love or charity in Jesus Christ’s words was not just alms but also 
wise and understanding deeds. jThe New Testament is filled with 
stories of His kindness. He healed the sick, gave sight to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf, dispensed advice and forgiveness to the err- 
ing, rebuked the selfish and bigoted and pharisaical and always witli 
sympathy and love^ 

Since the birth of Christianity, the exercise of charity has been a 
primary function of the Catholic church£ln the first tew centuries 
after Christ, the Christian groups were few and far between. They 
practiced mutual aid or charity as one of the functions of a primary 
group. As the groups became larger and more heterogeneous in com- 
position, services had to be organi2cd. The parish, the Bishop's 
House, the monasteries were centers for the dispensing of alms and 
other service^The Council of Nicea (325 A.D.) commanded Uie 
bishops to establish institutions in every town for the sick, the poor, 
the homeless. In time the church established many special institutions 
such as orphanages, hospitals, leper homes, hospices for travelers and 
strangers. 

The Golden Age of Catholic Charity began during the time of 
Innocent III (1198-1216) who among' other notable works, estab- 

8 Matthew 25:35-36. 

*7 Corinthians 13:3-13. 
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lished a model city hospital in Rome. From then until the Blach 
Death (1349) ecclesiastical charity was largely institutional [The 
Black Death crushed the development of institutional care of the 
poor and sick and never again did the church’s system o£ care attain 
the universal effectiveness that it enjoyed during the thirteenth cen- 
'tury. This is not to say that the church did not continue its charity 
function but rather that it had to yield first place; for examplejThc 
Cotincil of Trent 1543-1563 reaffirmed the duty of the bishops to 
oversee all measures Cor the relief of the poor. Si. Vincent de Paul in 
the same century, not satisfied with provisions for certain classes of 
the needy, initiated numerous reforms including the founding of the 
order Les de Chmite^ which ran a huge establishment for 

illegitimate foundlings. 

(Although the church desired to preserve and expand its influence 
in the exercise of its charity function, it had to make adjustments. 
Maladministration of some of its functions together with economic 
and social factors such as, enclosure of land, growth of cities, rapid 
development of commerce, all of which brought in their waky a 
great increase in poverty, vagrancy, suffering, beggary were responsi- 
ble for the decreased influence of the Catholic church in providing 
f^he^nc ^y 

the ce^urces of the church were inadequate to cope with 
me "mt sufmring^’^tR&^^slems of care arose, particularly state con- 
trol of many of the services of which the church had earlier been the 
prime dispenser. This taking over of the church’s function by the 
state occurred rapidly in thelixteenth century and has continued 
ever since. At first the church and the municipality shared in the 
administration of Catholk-owned institutions.[ln time, cities and 
towns built and managed their own resources. Several centuries of 
attempts at legal repression of beggary and wandering by severe 
punishments were only partially successful!^umerous statutes were 
passed requiring legal settlement in a parish for eligibility for the 
receipt of relief. 

Legislation. A discernible forebear of the charily orgJtnization 
movement and in turn of modern case work is the Elizabethan statute 
of 1601 which: (i) required each parish to impose a tax for furnish- 
ing employment to the able-bodied unemployed; (a) provided for ap- 
prenticing children and for maintaining the impotent poor in alms- 
houses or in their own homes; (3) imposed an obligation upon desig- 
nated relatives to support poor and impotent relatives; (4) gave the 
administration of this program to overseers of the poor and justices of 
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the peace. Inherent in this legislation was the principle of individual- 
ized care — not aggregate or mass care. 

[The basic provisions of Elizabethan poor-relief legislation were 
incorporated into the statutes of the American Colonies and are 
“vestigial remains or anachronisms’" in many of our present-day 
statutes. Inadequacies are inevitable in a system of care that limited 
the radius of travel of poor persons to a town or county in a period of 
rapid economic developments; that treated all poor unemployed 
persons as though they were poor because they wanted to be and 
hence gave them far too little subsistence for health and decency, 
that denied that most poverty was caused by economic rather than 
personal factors. In the past century, England’s poor-relief legislation 
has undergone numerous liberalizing changes and in the last quarter 
centuryj Parliament has enacted many social security measures such 
as old age, health, disability, and unemployment insurance. 

a result of the depiession of the 1930's, Congress passed much 
“New Deal” legislation concerned with the “common man.’" The 
various work relief and housing programs, the Social Security Act 
with its unemployment and old age insurance and various assistance 
provisions, the Wages and Hours Law, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are all attempts to give a decent deal to the poor person who cannot 
work or to the working person who cannot always fairly compete %viLh 
'the forces of great wealth. The national government was forced to 
inject itself into the relief and social-security picture because state 
poorneliet laws stemming from Elizabethan legislation were so in- 
adequate. Even today most of these laws have not been materially 
modified so as to benefit those poor persons ineligible for one or an- 
other of the special categories of assistance included in the federal 
laws.O 

^ince the dawn of civilization, charity and mutual aid have char- 
acterized relations between men.'JWith the birth of Christianity, a 
new emphasis was placed on the Christian’s duty to serve his fellow^ 
man and his God by the performance of good deeds. (Characteristic 
of the Middle Ages was feudal organization within which every man 
owed responsibility and allegiance to some other man, the lord 
finally being responsible only to his king. The Catholic church was 
the primary charitable institution, and for centuries the poor person, 
not provided for by his feudal master, was cared for by the resources 
of the church. With the breakdown of the feudal system and with 

6 Helen 1 . Clarke, Social Legislattortf Part III, New York: D, Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1940. 
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the resultant increased misery, the resources of the church were 
inadequate and had to be supplemented by tax-supported agencies 
which in turn and in time became the primary resources for these 
purposes.!) 

^y the nineteenth century all relief services whether public or 
private, were administered within a theoretical econonaic framework 
of laisse^-faire.y^s a result of the prevailing economic ideas which 
contributed to poverty and human suffering, many small agencies 
sprang up to relieve the distress of some particular group ol persons. 

t ineleenth-cenuuy England saw the mushioom growth and early 
2a th of little agencies giving coal or food or clothes to some small 
number of persons in a particular neighborhood or area. Many of 
the supporters of these welfare agencies were of the Lady Bountiful 
type who had only a transient interest in the “poor unfortunates’* 
and no interest at all in the conditions producing their misfortune. 
There was, of course, very little inquiry into the facts of each particu- 
lar person needing help and no pooling of information as for exam- 
ple, between agencies. Consequently much unwise service was ren- 
dered, including a great waste in the dispensation of foods and money 
and much duplication of effort.’] 

^harity Organization Society Movement. Into this situation in 
1869, the London Charity Organization Society was projected. Not 
long before a similar development which had its influence on Eng- 
lish thought and action had taken place in Germany. The German 
development traces back to the reorganization of relief work in 1788 
in Hamburg. With some modifications this plan was adopted in Elber- 
feld in 1852. The principles upon which the scheme was built include: 

1. Individualization of treatment of needy persons accomplished by divid- 
ing the city into small areas or quarters wtth a few poor people under 
the supervision of one volunteer, the keeping of careful records, and 
regular home visits. 

2. Giouping of quarters into districts widi a superintendent at the head 
of each and a central administrauve board composed of municipal 
officials whose duties were the supervision of the relief work of the 
entire city.* ^ 

It was characteristic of the Elberfeld scheme, as it subsequently was 
of the London COS, that individualization was primarily concerned 
with investigation to prevent unnecessary demands for relief rather 
than with treatment to build up family integrity and morale, 

' Q Stuart Q.ueen, Socmi Wark in the Light of History, Philiidelphiat J. B. Lippin- 
cou Co.^ 198a, p. 104. 
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The immediate cause of the new attempt in London to deal with 
the centuries-old problem of poverty was the great distress in the East 
End of London tn the late sixties. The poor rates were jumping by 
leaps and bounds and vast sums horn private pocketbooks were being 
spent to little put pose/ 

The launching of the new organization and its early success can 
be understood only it we appiedate the role played by the great Eng- 
lish universities in the social thought of the times. Poverty, its causes 
and cures, was freely discussed in classiooms and studied in the slum 
areas. Teacheis and students contiibuicd thcii influence to achiev- 
ing social relorm. Wc saw in Chapter II that Toynbee Hall giew out 
of university influences So, too, did the COS which was organized 
by alert and intormed univeisity persons disturbed by the suffering of 
London's great East Side. 

Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847), a clergyman in the parish of Glas 
glow, observed the workings ol the English poor law and conducted 
an experiment in relief administration without the aid of public 
funds. He concluded that: (i) the tests or investigations provided by 
the poor law failed to differentiate between those actually needing 
help and those imposing on the public; (s) the remedies provided by 
the poor law not only did not remove distress but tended to create-^i 
pauper class; (3) there was an invisible fund fiom friends, relatives, 
neighbors, and church that could be used for those actually in need 
which would render unnecessary the enormous drain upon the pub- 
lic treasury; (4) much poverty was due to impro\idence and igno- 
rance. He proposed several changes in the relief system; (1) use of 
moie careful and scientific investigation; (2) discontinuance of 
public funds for outdoor relief; (3) more education for the poor. 
These lines of thought, sometime alter Chaliner’s death, were re- 
vived by a number of his followers and became the core of the new 
organization, the COS, whose interested backeis comprised such per- 
sons as the Earl of Shaftsbury, Charles Bosaiiquet, Caidinal New- 
man, William E. Gladstone, Octavia Hill® 

The organization began without tunds but with clear ideas as to 
its purposes. They were ‘'to give a definite aim to and to direct into 
the most effective channels, the large amount of benevolent force 
at work in England and particularly in London. . . . The new 

7 frank Watson, The Charity Organisation Movement in the United States. New 
York; The Macmillan Co., 1922, pp. 53-63. 

8 Philip Klein, “Social Case Work," Encyclopedia of Social Sdencesj Vol, 14, p. 
^ 73 - 
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organization believed ... in developing all possible substitutes for 
relief, but it found another and more immediately pressing task 
thrust upon it. Substitutes foi relief could gain no foothold so long as 
relief itself in large ciuantities continued to be poured out, without 
plan or purpose or inter-communication, by agencies both religious 
and secular, both public and private.” ^ . 

In other words this new agency sought to coirelate the wotk of 
many rclichdispensing agencies, to abolish 01 diminish outdoor poor 
relief, and to mediate between client and the possible souices of iclief. 
Its methods included: (1) the oigani/aiion of a central steering com- 
mittce and district commutes all over London, a modification of 
the Elberfeid district system; (2) xegistiation of all applications for 
relief by the many relief agencies at the district offices of the COS; 
(5) careful investigation from the district offices of all applications; 
(4) adequate relief when given; and (5) great concern with such com- 
munity conditions as housing, health, education, wages. 

In the main, the organization of relief for that distress not attended 
to by the poor-relief officials was the interest of the London COS. 
Charles S. Loch was the distinguished first general secretary. He once 
described organized charity as 'love working with discernment/' 
Octavia Hill was one of the notable first district secretaries, She had 
great influence on many young social leaders including Henrietta 
Barnett and Eeatiice Webb of England and Mary Richmond of the 
United States. 

The first American city to introduce a COS was Buffalo. The Rev. 
Ml H. S. Gurteen, an English clergyman formerly associated with the 
London COS, moved to Buffalo shortly before the 1873 financial 
crisis. Public relief was most inadequate and private relief was badly 
administered. He saw the results of the great abuse of prevailing 
charity methods which led to duplication in relief-giving and which 
encouraged the development of impostois and dependency. In 1877 
Mr, (iurteen launched the Buffalo COS. 

Like the London COS, the new organization followed the district 
plan o£ organization with offices in each. Each area had its district 
committee originally composed entirel)^ of men and a corps of friendly 
visitors, It administered no relief funds of its own. It sponsored and 
promoted other activities such as a crMie, a woodyard, and improved 
conditions o£ work among the grain shovellers. In the short period 

0 Watson, op. dt,, p. 60; Mary Richmond, ‘'What Is Charity Organ hailon?” 
from The Long Vietv, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950, pp. 131-146. 

ao Watson, op, exLj p. 36. 
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of six years, twenty-five cities set up similar charity organization so- 
cieties which before long were themselves actually administering re- 
lief. Today not many organizations stemming from the COS retain 
that name. They are more generally called Family Service Societies, a 
more accurate description of their purpose, because the relief func; 
lion has been almost entirely eliminated. ) 


EVOLUTION OF SOCIAI. CASE WORK 

Out of the beginnings of mutual aid, Christian charity and its 
formalization by the Catholic chuich, Elizabethan poor iclicE, chaotic 
relief aclministiation by the many private-relief agencies, and rising 
humanitarianism with its concern £oi the welfare of the individual, 
came the Charily Organization Society and it s immedia te offering, 
c ase work . It is our task now to show the giowth in The case work 
method and the streams of thought which have gone into its foimu- 
lation. 

Undoubtedly the greatest contribution of the charity oiganization 
movement has been the development of what has come to be called 
social case work, which, reduced to its lowest common denominator, 
is'^he study and treatment of the needs of an individual or family 
asking for or requiring help. The social case work of today concerned 
with personal and social adjustment, is a far cry from the individ- 
ualization processes of the latter half of the nineteenth century when 
the charity organization societies were mostly interested in the relief 
of destitution. 

Case work has gone through several discernible stages. For pur- 
poses of description we shall term them: (i) the exploratory and 
disciplinary, (2) the sociological, (3) the psychological, (4) the syn- 
thetic or integrated. Let us discuss each.^’*- 

The Exploratory and Disciplinary Stage. Included in the economic 
philosophy of the nineteenth century weic the beliefs that: (1) busi- 
ness must be left free of governmental intei fcrencc so that a maximum 
of profits may accrue; {2) most poverty is the result of shiftlessness, 
irresponsibility, character defect and not of external economic con- 
ditions.lThe social reformers or humanitarians who participated in 
the formation of the charity organization and settlement movements 
pretty generally believed in die prevailing system of free competition, 

XI See Helen Witniei*, Social Work. An Analysts of a Social InsiihUton for ex- 
cellent history of the development of social case ivork especially in Chapters VII, 
VIIX, IX. 
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They felt, however, that the wealthy had a respor^^bility to the poor 
and that alleviating services should be made available to deal with 
the slack ot the capitalist system They did not think in teims of 
fundamental economic changes, but they were vitally inieiestcd in 
better environmental conditions such as improved housing and in- 
creased medical facilities. If imeinployment and inadequate income 
were associated with duuikentiess, laziness, ignorance, bigotry, dis- 
honesty, crime, horrible hlth, a minimum of relief should be given. 
If poverty was associated with old age, deformity, ill health, death, 
infancy, generous and adequate relief should be givenj They saw little 
coi relation between the economic system and deficiencies of person- 
ality and character. They retained a punitive attitude toward “chron- 
ics^’ or “paupers.” 

Many social workers of this period believed that the first group 
of persons, the unworthy poor, should be provided with what finan- 
cial assistance they could get from poor-law officials, pieferably in 
almshouses with their methods of repression and scanty relief. The 
second group, the worthy poor, should be cared for through the 
resources of private agencies which would see tliat more generous 
relief was provided and that fiiendly visiting was furnished. “Not 
alms but a friend” became the slogan of charity organization societies. 
fThis point of view was piescntcd in 1890 by Josephine Shaw 
I^well, founder of the New York Charity Organization Society, to the 
then National Conference of Charities and Corrections in a paper 
entitled “The Economic and Moral Effects of Public Outdoor Re- 
lief.” So prevalent was the belief in the early days of the COS move- 
ment that public assistance should be administered on a niggardly 
basis to the “unworthy” poor and that more adec|uate assistance 
vshould be given by piivate agencies to the “worthy’' poor, that when 
the depression of the ’30’s struck there were several communities in 
the United States with no public outdoor relief agencies. Such cities 
had private relief organizations and public indoor services. Private 
agencies, of course, were inadequate to handle the tremendous vol- 
ume of depression unemployment. Not until federal relief agencies 
were created was there anything approaching adequate resources 
for handling the needs of the millions of unemployed.7 
jf Looking backward at the early COS movement, it seems that the 
first workers were motivated by desires to; 

I. Deal kindly but firmly with individuals in need, primarily the seU- 

^ respecting and ^‘worthy'' poor, the public agencies to deal widi others 
by repressive methods. 
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2, Reduce duplication in relief adminstiation as between agencies. 

3. Conduct caieful inquiiics into the extent of personal necds- 

4. Help people with certain types of personal problems coiitiibuting to 
poverty such as sickness, and to deny help to others who were lazy, in- 
temperate, exuavagant. 

5, Give their time and effoit without lemuncration to the alleviation oi 
suffering and to the diminution of extravagant relief administration.^ 

The Sociological Stage and Mary Richmond’s Influence. As char- 
ity organization societies gained experience in dealing with the 
“worthy'* poor, it was natural that they should hunt for causes and 
remedies. Workers attempted classification both of problems and treat- 
ment. There was much talk about: (1) types of problems such as 
drunkenness, illegitimacy, immorality, deseition, crime; (a) types o£ 
causes such as low wages, sickness, inadequate housing, parental de- 
generacy; and (3) types of treatment such as relief, friendly visiting, 
aid in securing medical services and employment, child placement, 
encouragement in thrift and wise spending. If a specific cause could 
be found, a definite type of heatinent could be applied. Workers were 
looking for formulas. 

|[At the time the COS movement started, the social and biological 
sciences had relatively little to contribute to the understanding of 
human beings, their motivation, and their environment. As sociology, 
economics, psychology, biology, produced bodies of applicable know!* 
edge, COS workers integrated them into their theoiies and piacticcs. 
If we consider tliat the first tiventy-five years of this individualization 
movement were devoted to experimentation with method, we can 
say that the next twenty-five years up to the time of World War I 
were characterized by interest in the discoveries of allied professions 
and related scion ccs^Case work in this period, which we choose to 
call the sociological and environnieatal period, dealt with individuals 
as types and superimposed more or less arbitrary treatment by type of 
case. Services were to be given with sympathy but as yet knowledge 
of personality and inter-personal relationships were sketchy. The 
case worker was looking mainly to the physical environment for the 
causes of distress with which he worked. 

Qn 1901, Mary Richmond then of the Philadelphia Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity, presented a chart showing the environmental forces 
influencing the family: family forces, private and public-charity 
forces, personal and neighborhood forces, civic forces. There was 
lots of discussion of neighborhood an4 civic improvement, old-age 
and widow's pensions, child labor, promotion of health measures, 
Along with the effort to analyze and control the causes of human 
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misery on the environmental side, were spoiadic effort^ to understand 
the individual, but the scantiness oE psychological kUowlcdge limited 

the resuhs 3 

Mary Richmond, whose contributions to the professionalization of 
s^ocial case work have been so great, conceived the primary function 
of social case work to be helping with the development of personality, 
largely through an analysis of the social situation and by its modifica- 
tion. laSoQal Diflgr? 05 published in 1917, Miss Richmond presented 
the first careTuTlormulatioa of casL-work principles and methods. 
Essentially the book reflects a sociological as contrasted with a psy- 
diological point of view although law, liistory, philosophy, medicine, 
psychology, sociology all contiibute to her approach. 


MARY Richmond’s influence 

(^Before further analyzing Miss Richmond’s thesis, let us briefly 
introduce her as a personality. Mary was born in Illinois in 1861, 
although her parents who came from Baltimore, soon returned to 
that city. Her father and mother both died young of tuberculosis 
leaving Mary to be brought up by a grandmother and an aunt who 
were far from well-off. They were both interested in causes, so very 
early Mary was exposed to spiritualism, woman's suffrage, racial 
problems, anti-vivisection. She did not go to school until she was 
eleven although she read at an early age and was all her life a 
prodigious reader. After finishing high school at seventeen, she went 
to New York to join her aunt who rvas employed as a proofreader by 
a publishing concern, Mary obtained clerical work with the same firm 
and taught herself shorthand at night.*) 

^ After some months the aunt had a physical breakdown and re- 
turned to Baltimore where for the balance of her life she was chiefly 
dependent upon her niece. This was a bitter period for Mary Rich- 
mond. She was badly nourished and poorly clothed; she had few 
friends and little money. She became ill and her doctor feared tuber- 
culosis. She was unable to take a rest, but she moved to Brooklyn so 
she cpuld do breathing exercises on the ferry. On top of this she 
contracted malaria and finally had to leave New York and return to 
Baltimore, By 1881 or 1882, she was working as a bookkeeper in a 
stationery house in Baltimore where' she stayed till 1888 and then 
went to work as a clerk in a family hotel. She found friends in the 
Unitarian Church where she taught a class in Shakespeare, She was 
active also in a literary club,^ 
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^ Eventually Mibs Richmond tired of her uninteresting job* She 
couldn’t teach l:)ccause of her faulty education, so what could she do? 
In i88g she ch£:^nrcd upon a newspaper advertisement; tlic COS of 
Baltimore wantt*'d an assistant treasurer. She went alter the job, got 
it, and immediately plunged into the work which seems to have been 
a combination of financial secretary and director of publicity at $50 
a month. Here she came into contact with Zilpha D. Smith, the gen- 
eral secretary, who became her inspiier, teacher, advisor, and friend. 
Miss Richmond immersed herself in the policies and objectives of the 
young 01 gani7ation- When in 1891 the agency needed a new executive- 
secretary she was selected for the position. Fiom that date until her 
death in 1928 she did more than any single person to make a pro- 
fessional activity of social case work.^ 

^In 1899 she left Baltimore for a similar position in Philadelphia. 
In Baltimore she had learned to be an able agency executive; in 
Philadelphia she became a community leader and teacher although 
not at the expense of the case-work standards of the agency. In 1905, 
as a result of her practical experience in the mechanics of her job, 
she became editor of the field department of the magazine, Charities. 
This experience from 1 905 to 1 909 made her a national figure in the 
charity-organization field so that, when in igog the Russell Sage 
Foundation (created in 1907) took over the work of the field depart- 
ment of Charities, and set up the Charity Organization Department, 
Miss Richmond was appointed its director 

CVery shortly she undertook her first piece of research, a study of 
widows known to charity organization societies. Sentiment was run- 
ning high at the time over the respective merits of public assistance 
for widows, or for what today is aid to dependent children, and of pri- 
vate relief. She feared that the public program would do more harm 
than good because it would likely employ politically-appointed work- 
ers and so opposed the enactment of state legislation in this field. She 
entered into another major controversy some time later when she 
opposed the rapid expansion of financial federations or community 
chests. She was afraid of "big business” in social work.^ 

(Nliss Richmond participated in the teaching activities of the New 
York School of Philanthropy (later the New York School of Social 
Work) and served on the Committee on Instiuction, The educational 
enterprise which she most loved was the Charity Organization In- 
stitute which she conducted annually from igio to 1922. At these in- 
stitutes practicing case workers in die charity-organization field were 
invited to spend one month at the Russell Sage Foundation discussing 
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their common problems. The method was seminar, committee, re- 
seaich. Hei outstanding achievement with Russell Sage Founda- 
tion up to 1917 was the writing ol ^octo^iagnqll^Iox which she had 
begun gathering materials as o' .'I ^ as 1902. This,,book is the first 
tprmulation of the theo^^and method of social diagnosis upon which 

fFrom 1919 until hci death peihaps her greatest interest was the 
study of the administration of marriage laws in the United States. 
Detailed plans for such a study were made in 1920 and eventually re- 
sulted in the publication of several books. This interest came about 
as the result of her staunch belief in the values of the family as a 
social jnstitutioiiJ 

^Maiy Richmond, different from Jane Addams, was not a pacifist 
In World War 1 although her sympathy with the conscientious ob- 
jector was keen. She believed that since the country was at war, wc 
mu^t win and each person must contribute according to his ability. 

was eager th^t^ case- work skills.be made available for the families 
df soldiers and sailors and coined the name home sci vice for this work 
undertaken by the Red Cross. She also pi epared VMrt n ua I of Home 
Service and collected material to be used in the training of volunteers^ 

In 1Q22 she published her little book WJxa-t^.^c}al^a^WQX.kl 
in which she gives her often quoted definition “Social case work 
consists of those processes which develop personality through adjust- 
ments consciously effected, individual by individual, between men 
and their social environment/* Some of her students prefer an- 
' other one: ‘^Social case work may be defined as the art of doing dif- 
ferent things for and with different people by cooperating with tliem 
to achieve at one and the same time their own and society’s better- 
ment.” though the development ol peisonality was Miss Rich- 
mond’s goal, it was not long before her formulation of methodology 
seemed naive with the pouring in of new materials from psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis.^ 

friie last task Miss Richmond undeitook with her colleagues was 
to propose and to work out plans foi the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversaiy of the ciiarity-organi7atzon movement, Through her in- 
fluence the emphasis was not a review of past achievements but an 
examination into the state of family life in America today. The 
words for the motto of ihe meeting and subsequently of the Family 

12 Mary Richmorul, What Js Social Case Work? New York* Russell Sage Founda* 
tiati, ic)2s, pp. 98-99 

Mary Richmond, ‘'The Social Case Worker in a Changing World," fiom The 
Long VteWj, New York; Russell Sage Faundatioti, 1930, p. 374 
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Service Association oC America, as it is called today, were hers: “Light 
from hand to hand; life from age to age." ^ 

^he paper which she gave at this 1927 conference in Baltimore 
was entitled “The Concern of the Community with Marriage." In it 
she combined her interest in social movements and in professional 
techniques. Her final words which have been called her ave atqiie 
vale (hail and farewell) follow; } 

Cin any new social refoim, social case work is likely to come in at two 
important stages. It precedes the large conceited movements and prepares 
the way for them by bearing faithfLil witness to the pressure of bad con- 
ditions upon individuals and families. But later, it is equally serviceable in 
applying the new legislative and administrative measures in detail; espe- 
cially in the initial stages can it bear an important part in helping to 
make these new measures workable. ] 

Llil were going on a long jouiney and not likely to come back, I think 
my very lust w^ords to my colleagues in family social work, with whom I have 
had so many good times, would be these: study and develop your woik at 
its point of intersection with the other sei vices and social activities of your 
community. Learn to do your daily tasks not any less thoroughly, but to do 
them fiom the basis of the whole and with that backgiound always in mind. 
After all, society is one fabric, and when you know the resources ot your com- 
munity both public and private, and the main trends of its life rather than 
any particular small section of it, you are able to knit into the pattern of 
that fabric the threads of your own specialty. There are eddies and fluiries, 
not to say crazes. Disregard them and let your minds carry thiough to the 
practical next steps by which genuine social advance is achieved.'''^ J 

t^khough she was a sick woman, Miss Richmond gave her last pub- 
lic address and leceived her last public expression of appreciation. 
In the next year, 1928, she died of cancer and was buried in Balti- 

fWere there time* and space it would be interesting to make a de- 
tailed study of the respective contributions of Jane Addams and 
Mary Richmond to social work. Probably no two persons in the 
United States had greater influence on two of the main streams of 
social work — social reform and technical social work. One writer 
has said that the greatest contribution of Miss Addams was as social 
reformer, philosopher, and inspirer and of Miss Richmond as teacher 
and transmitter of method. Both were interested in research and 
experimentation and in a more democratic world. The one achieved 
her goal primarily as an international citizen; the other as a spe- 

i^Maiy Richmond, The Long Viexo, p. G15, 

IB The material for this biographical sketch was taken from the editorial notes 
of Joanna Col cord in The Long View. 
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cialist within an emerging field. Which contribution is more impor- 
tant? Who can say?^®^ 

[Let us return now to the specific contributions which Miss Rich- 
mond made to casc-woik theory and methodology through her writ- 
ings. Every case-work student will sooner or later read Miss Rich- 
mond's two most significant books on social case work. Only by so 
doing can justice be done to the scholarliness and clearness of her 
Lhinkirig.yVn excellent summary of her point of view can be found 
in Miss Robinson’s A Chayjging Psyrhology hi Social Case WoiL 

We have already seen that the first approach to case work was 
repressive and disciplinaiy, poverty and disease being the two main 
problems dealt with. The second period under discussion focused 
attention on types of problems and persons for whom authoritative 
social treatment could be prescribed. Miss Richmond in Social Diag- 
nosis widened this line of thinking and emphasized the need for 
careful social diagnosis if the individual's relations to his environ- 
ment were to be understood, environmental change accomplished, 
and personality adjustment achieved. Along with the interest in en- 
vironmental factors and in social diagnosis, so adequately presented 
by Miss Richmond, was emerging an intensive interest in the client 
himself, in his attitudes, his emotions, his psychological experiences 
and relationships, and their meaning to him. Miss Richmond was 
concerned with personality, but her focus was the person in his social 
or physical environment rather than with individual psychology and 
interpersonal relationships. 

In her chapter on “The Underlying Philosophy” in Social Diag- 
nosis, Miss Richmond said: “This diversity of man’s life is made 
clearer on its mental side and in its relation to our subject (social diag- 
nosis) by certain concepts of modern psychology. Two of these, in 
fact, may be said to constitute the underlying philosophy of social 
case work; they explain the necessity for its continuing survival in 
some form. The first relates to the fact of individual cUIicrences, the 
second 10 the theory of the ‘wider self.' ” 

{Ji combination of this philosophy with the techniques described 
in her book would, she believed, make possible the task of intel- 
ligently analyzing and helpfully treating individual situations. Those 
techniques include an understanding of the processes of investigation 
including the first interview and the use of many collateral resources 

Rtuh Z. S, Mann, "Jane Addams — Mary Richmond,” Alumni Neivs Letters of 
Nexu York School of Social Work, Janua^ry, 1942. 

ir Mary Richmond, Social Dic^tiosis, N^w York: Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1017, F* 8^7- 
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such as relatives, employers, doctors; the nature and uses of social 
evidence; the weighing and comparing of evidence.']) 
j^All this involved secuiing a careful and detailed social histoiy. The 
person must be dealt with sympathetically but Miss Richmond had 
little understanding of the effect of emotions upon behavior and 
personality oiganization. It remained for successors to study the con> 
iributions of psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts, and to 
relate their findings to the behavior of clients.^ 

[Many case worlcers steeped in Miss Richmond’s point of view mis- 
used or over-used her theories. Not so very many years ago, the author 
had contact with an executive of a family agency who insisted that 
in the first interview with a client full '‘face sheet” or factual in- 
formation be secured regardless of problem, that every available col- 
lateral resource be interviewed before a plan was formulated, and 
most absurd of all, that all documentary evidence be secured includ- 
ing a corroborated birth date of evety child in every family! This 
wmker, of course, was canying to absuidity the theory that accurate 
social diagnosis can occur only if a minutely-detailed social history 
is obtained Perhaps just as absurd and unreal was the exaggerated 
emjDhasis on human behavior and its motivation, which followed 
close upon Miss Richmond’s foimulation of theories]] 

Before passing on to the characteristics of the next period let us 
summarize what seem to be the contributions to case-work practice 
and theory of this second period stretching from the latter part of 
the nineteen th-centiuy up to World War I: 

1. Interest 111 the causes of human distres^s conceived of as deriving from 
the social situation or pTi^icaTenvironment. 

2. Interest m the family as the social unit haying most importance in the 
development of huniaTi“"adjukment but with’lTttlc appreciation of the 
nature of psychological interactions within the family. 

Efforts to find the niost^aentific way^of doing tilings and the develop- 
ment of a methodology sociSTdiagnosis. • 

4, Belief that most people will make adjustments to life if their environ- 
ment IS favorable If it is unfavorable, the social worker has the func- 
tion of lemoving 01 of having removed the disrupting conditions 

5, Interest in the effects of s ocial environment, upoa human personality 
but without much unders tan din*^orSusa Lion and mechanisms of be- 
havior. 

6, Belief in the values of friendly contacts and their effects upon person- 
ality but with little awareness of what in the next petiod was so ener- 
getically studied — psychological relationships and the dynamics of in- 
teraction, 

(See end of next chapter for Exercises and Bibliography.) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STAGE 

fLet US turn our attention now to the psychological stage of social 
case work which lasted some ten yeats, from the end ol Woild War I 
up to the 1930 depression. Miss Virginia Robinson in discussing 
“After Social Diagnosis” wrote, “The entrance of the United States 
into the war in igi8 brought new and upsetting influences to bear 
on a philosophy and procedures which might otheiwisc have crystal- 
lized aiound the organization and point of departure which ‘Social 
Diagnosis’ offered,” ^ The new clients, families of soldiers and saiiois, 
were often unaccustomed to asking for financial assistance and many 
of them had acute emotional disturbances. Also in the children's field, 
where the unit of treatment is often the individual rather than the 
family, considerable attention was being given to the mental factors 
in the child's problem. Several children’s agencies by 1920 were using 
psychological and psychiatric assistance in working with children.^ 

World War I gave an impetus to an interest already here, and 
provided a very special incentive for the application of psychological 
principles to new situations '(^ocial workers in the period of Miss 
Richmond's greatest influence were beginning to read psychological 
literature and to listen to its cKponents. G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescents, 
Havelock Ellis', Studies in the Psychology oj Sex, the works of Forel, 
Krafft-Ebing, and others on the problems of sex were responsible for 
concentration of interest on that subject. Doctors William Healy, 
E. E. Southard, Walter Fernald, Adolf Meyer, Henry E, Goddard 
gave their attention to the problems of tlie high-grade feeble-minded 
and of psychopathic delinquents, to research, and to treatment of 
amte mental diseasej^ 

Stanley Hall introduced Pretid to the United States when he 
brought the emhient; psychoanalyst here in 1910. Translations of 

i Reprinted from A Changing Psychoh^ in Social Case Work by Virginia P, 
Robinson by permission of The Univarsity of North Carolina Press- Copyright, 
1930, by The University of North Caroliha Ptess. p- 35, 
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Freud’s wridags began to appear. Men like Doctors Bcinard Glueck, 
Adolf Meyer, William A. White, and Smith Ely JelifFe published 
articles of interpretation. Eminent psychiatrists, many ol them 
very much influenced by Freud’s ideas, generously shared their 
knowledge with social workers. For exampi(^in the 1990 National 
Conference of Social Work Dr. Salmon indicated that an understand- 
ing of mental hygiene should be introduced into all social work, a 
little in all fields, and a lot in some J 

^fany social workers kept their heads during this period and as- 
similated from the new body of knowledge what seemed appropriate 
to social work; others went “ofl the deep end" and became ardent 
disciples of some school of psychoanalytic thought. Unless this latter 
group could woik intensively with emotionally disturbed persons, 
treating them by the methods of Freud, Jung, Adler, or some other 
eminent psychoanalyst, they did not think, they were doing case 
work. To them it was not case work when relief was intelligcnily 
administered to a mother with dependent children or when medical 
care and decent housing were furnished a migrant family"^ lt,^was,,£aje 
wQr ^on ly when a long-time relationship between an emotionally dis- 
tiubed parent or spouse and the social case worker was carried on. 
The interview througliKw hich treatment took place attempted psy- 
clioanafytT<rt^hniques.(lV^o^(ication of the social environ mentj^yith 
its influences upon behav iorlvai" pra'^'itatfyl^^ tmen t 

method. For such workers treatment occurred through direct rela- 
tionships of emotionally disturbed person and worker. This was often 
called attitudinal therapy. In other words, these workers were p.seudo- 
psychoanalysts^ 

[fortunately only a limited number of social case workers felt that 
their function was a diluted form of psychoanalysis. The greater num- 
ber realized that many of the new psychological principles had values 
for social case workers as case workers, and not as inadequate prac- 
titioners of another profession. Even if the basic good sense of most 
case workers had not kept them from being psychological fanatics, 
the oncoming depression would have brought them to earth with a 
thud. Millions of unemployed persons needed relief. Most of them 
had never known a social agency before. They wanted adequate relief 
administered in a matter-of-fact and considerate manner. They did 
not want intrusion into their j^rivate lives and hidden emotions. The 
economic crisis of the ^30's pushed the exaggerated psychological 
point of view of some case workers into an inconspicuous corner^ 
jXt the same time the new psychology had lar-re aching and whole- 
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some effects upon emergency-relief administration. For one thing it 
taught woihers in the relief field that the insecurities of the unem- 
ployed were both economic and emotional and that those emotional 
disturbances growing out of the economic situation could not be 
dispelled until financial wonies disappearec^In other woids, by the 
time the depression arrived, many influential case workers had di- 
gested much of the new psychology. Among the principles which had 
become theiis were: 


1. A .11 individuals have an “inner” and an “outer” life which interact, 
'sykow people feel about their situation is perhaps more important than 
the situation, 

Sv'All behavior has a history, the theoiy of dctciminism in psychic life. 
Most behavior is not intellectually but^^cmotionally motivated and is 
symptomatic of emotional needs. 

4. The family is a unit of interacting personalities and has the most im- 
portant effects of any institution upon the degree of personality in- 
tegration. 

5. Tieatment of emotional difficulties is facilitated by understanding die 
..^istory of die onset of the disturbance which may occur In infancy 
, or early chilclliood. 

6. Treatment of emotional problems can be effective only in case the 
pci son who is emotionally disturbed wants it. 

7. Treatment of emotional problems is facilitated by the worker-client 
professional relationship; clients differ greatly in their capacity to use it, 

"8. Pwfessio 7 ial lelationship uie^s that the case worker accepts the client, 
does not project his own need to punish, accuse, apologize, sentimem 
talize upon him, identifies with him without losing his own identity, 
and hence works constructively both with environmental problems 
and with how the client feels about his problems, 
g. Successful treatment of concrete or other problems and intangible or 
inner problems, depends laigely on how the client utilizes his own 
resources — the principle of self-determination, 


The result of the absorption of these principles into the theory of 
social case work was a gi'adual modification of practices. Several 
things took place; 


1. The worker placed less emphasis on hisiorv-takin^ as such and more 
on gettingonly that infonnation essential to understanding the indi- 
cated problem, 

2, The worker herame more n bie ctiyc in understanding his own biases 
and hence more detached in thTrelafions with his clients. 

3 * The worker b e came less antag o nisjiaand punitive kt his rel ations with 
clients whoseaggres^n^eacU^^ he understood. 

4. The worker be ^ me more angd idcal of hi$ legitimate functions and 
consequently he more readily delimitecl the areas p{ his own and hh 
agency^s service^, 
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THE GENERIC OR SYNTHETIC STAGE 

^Even during the pciiod of the ’20’s when psychological influences 
upon social case work were so great, there was a group of workers 
attempting to clear up some of ‘'the confusion, uncertainty, and Jack 
of precision which chaiacteri/cs much of our thinking about social 
case work and oui piacticc.” - In October, 192^, seventeen executives 
and board mcmbcis from six national organizations in the social 
case-woik field met at Milford, Prmnsylvania . to define the several 
jields of_ social case w ork— medical, psychiatiic, tamiiy, children's, 
school, probation. The discussion made it clcai that the gioup was 
not then able to define social case woik so as to distinguish it 
sharply irom other professional activities nor to describe the sepa- 
rate fields of social case work so as to distinguish each from the 

. K 

^At subsequent sessions oi the Milford Conference , as it was called, 
these same subjects were considered. The most importani lesult ol 
these discussions was the conclusion that theie is such a thing as 
gene ric so cial case work. However, just what it was, the gi'^oup could 
not yet "clearly cle fine. At the 1935 meeting of the conference a com- 
mittee of five was appointed with Porter Lee, then director of the 
New York School of Social Work, as chairman. The assignment of 
the committee covered tour points: (1) What is generic social cas e *1 
work? (2) What is a desirable basis for a division of labor in social * 
case work in a local community? (3) What is a competent agency for 
social case work? (4) What constitutes training for social work? In 1928 
the Milford Conference accepted the report of this committee which 
attempted to answer these four questions. Il is the answer to the first 
question with which we are here concerned.} 

The^coni^^ce agreed that the content of generic social case woik 
can be conceived of as embodying eight aspects. The characteristics 
of basic social case work as described by the report are die same today 
as they were then, hence a brief digest of them follows: 

1. Knowledge of typical deviations from accepted standards ol 
life. ‘‘Social case work,” said the report, “deals with the human being 
whose capacity to oiganize his own normal activities may be impaiied 
by one or more deviations from accepted standards of normal social 
life" ® of which the following are typical: 

^Social Case Worht Cenenc and Specific, New York: American Association of 
Social Workers, 1939, pi 5. 

« Ibid j p. 16. « 
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Alcoholism Illiteracy 

Bad housing Instability 

Bigamy Insufficient wages 

Casual Labor MetUai 111 Health 

'Crime Truancy 

Family Antagonism Unemployment 

Family Dependency Unprotected Childhood 

^he most significant contribution of social case work to society 
is not its ability to deal with parental neglect, illiteracy, mental de- 
fect, physical handicaps, pauperism, and other items on the foregoing 
list, but its incieasiiig abilil) to deal with the human being’s capacity 
for self-maintenance when it has become impaiied by these and other 
deviations hoin accepted standards of normal life,^ 

2. The use of norms of human life and human relationships. 
"Concepts of desirable social activities in individual lives are based 
upon ceitain norms of human life and human relationship." With- 
out a use of norms purposeful activity is difTicult. 

Amoaffthe norms for social case work are those associated with: 


Aesthetics Nationality 

Education Parenthood 

Family Personality 

Food Recreation 

Health Sex 

Home Social behavior 

Justice Voluntary association 

Marriage Work 

C The word norm has different meanings It may connote a type of 
pattern or an average, or it may mean a standard which has been 
formulated by an individual or group. For example, the normal or 
typical or average behavior, for a given nationality group, may be 
beer or witic-drinking of infants; or for a particular neighborhood, 
church attendance on Saturday instead of uSunday. The standards of 
employment, of food habits, of family relationships of a given client, 
or of a case worker, or of an agency, or of a community may easily 
differ, ^ 

3. The significance of social histoi y as the basis of particularizing 
the human being in need. Particularization of human beings with 
problems is achieved by the social case worker in large measure 
through the case histoiY.trhe_c onten.LQf Jiiatories v ariesJrQm client 
tCLdient, (andjbetweeu agencies) biutimre is much that is common 
to ail^^ ^ — 

Social Case Work: Gen^nc and Sp^ecific, op. cit., p, 17 . 
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4. The use of establishe d methods of k ucly a nd treatment of hu- 
man beings in need. Th order to assist the individual to develop his 
capacity to organize his own normal social activities, social case work 
makes use of such methods as: ^ 


Adoption^‘ 

Participation 

After-care 

Planning 

Analysis 

Prognosis 

Case decision 

Reeducation 

Commitment 

Refer 

Diagnosis 

Relief allowances 

Evaluation 

Supervision 

Interviewing ./ 

Tiansfer 

Investigation 

Transpoitation 

Observation 

Tieatment 

Organbation 

Use of Documents 


5. The use of established comuciunitv resourc es in social treat- 
ment as: ^ ^ 

Churches 
Coui ts 
Industry 

Insurance societies 
Medical agencies 

6. The^a ^ptation of scientific knowledge a nd experience to the 
requirements of social case work from the following: 

Biology Medicine 

Economics Psychiatry 

Education Psychology 

Law Sociology 

7. The consciousness of a philosophy which determines the pur- 
poses, obligations, and values of social case workXSucb questions as 
the following require answers: 

fl. What are the client’s rights as an individual? 
h. What are his obligations to his family? 

c. Under what circumstances is it good to try to maintain, or to attempt 
to break up, a family? 

d. Is coercion ever justified? 

e> How far should social environment be altered in the interest of the 
sick or unadjusted person? 

/. Is the social case worker responsible for law enforcement? 

8. The blending of the foregoing into social treatment. The ulti- 
m Me goal of the social case^j^rker is to j de^QlXinUd^ 


Public depjitments 
Schools 

Social agencies 
Social legislation 
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Lthe fullest capacity for self-maintenance in a social group. To do this, , 
three fundamental proceisHTlFeThv^ved: (i) Use of resources, (2) 
assisting the client to understand his needs and possibilities, (3) help- 
ing him to develop the ability to work out his special problems 
through the use of available rcsomce^^Proxiinate go als m ay involve 
restoration of health; leuniting ol parents'an3~cKiIdren; aToidance of 
divorce; elimination of debts; diminution of antagonism between 
step-parent and child. Tim ca^ e worker must be car cfuLngt to^^un^ 
Vtoojnany r espons ijbil Lti es f 0 r iljLC.jiLLont nor^to.set^^c goa^ tooir 
ay^ay^he must gauge tempo and ability. P articr^tw j'i, not 
iiorij on the part o£ the case worker is a basic psycKological treatment 
pmiciple but in the words of the report, '‘I'he philosophy of partici- 
pation is more easily understood than is the method of achieving it.’* 
At the point of relationship or contact with client, the case worker 
Ms challenged to be his best ’^piofc ^onal self.! ’ Mr, Lee elsewhere 
'makes the distinction betwcen"~ 3 ominatin^^ sharing techniques 
when he talks of executive and leadership tieatment piocesses. 

^ince the publication of the Milford Conference Report in 1929,^ 
numbcis of books on case-work theory and practice have been pub- 
lished, fin general, their contributions have been elaborations ot 
some aspects of social case work rather than the introduction of new 
ideasJFor example, Fern Lowry, in 1938 presented the structure of 
her theory in two Social So vice Revieio articles and in 1939, edited 
Readmgs m Social Case Work, 1^20-1 g)8. In 1939, Florence Hollis 
brought out Work in Practice. In 1940, Gordon Hamilton 

published Theory and Practice oj Social Case Work. In 1941, Char- 
lotte Towle leleascd Social Case Records from Psychiatric CAmics. 
fEach writer makes his own formulation of the principles of social 
case work but no distinctly new approaches have been presented 
since the Milford Conference Rei:)ort,^ 

Such a statement of the charactcnstics of generic social case work 
as that we have just summarized helps break down the barriers be- 
tween the variou.s fields of social case work. Regardless of what 
agency setting a social case worker performs in, he is a case worker. 
Then too, psychiatric case workers under these definitions cannot 


conscientiously remain aloof and superior. Relief case workers and 
psychiatric case workers, performing in different agency settings and 
dealing with different problems, have the same objectives and often 
use many of the same methods. Introductory training is the same for 
all social case work; specialization comes only after good orientation. 
The same is true in law and medicine and all the other professions. 
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PORTER lee’s influence 

We have already indicated that the contributions of Porter Lee to 
the formulation of the content oi social case woik are significant, 
From 1903. when he graduated from Cornell till igog, he was as-^ 
sistant secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society and 
from 1909 to 1912 general secretary of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity; he followed in the footsteps of Mary Richmond. 
In 1912 he became an instructor at the New "Vork School of Social 
Work and its director in 1917, an office he held till 1940 when he died 
at the age of sixty-one. 

To many people Mr. Lee exemplified the ideal case-work per- 
sonality. In a ll of his relationships , w hether with client , student, 
colleague or friend, he was warm and understanding. ^ Some of his 
p er sonalTty ^ diameter istic s can be gleaned from a letter written in 
1936 to a Wisconsin student writing a paper on Mr. Lee’s contribu- 
tions to social work as teacher and critic. 

I have read your pleasant note of the 30 di with appreciation tinged with 
some small measure of embarrassment. I am afraid my career has lacked 
those spectacular qualities which seem to result in such matters finding their 
way into print. So far as I know the brief sketch which appears in Who's 
Who is the only material in print that lists the highlights of ray professional 
and personal relationships. 

I have temperamental interest in college undergraduates and should be 
glad to be of some service to you, but I have always found it an uncongenial 
task to try and list significant items in my life and particularly when the 
reason for doing so is the assumption that somebody else might be interested 
in reading it. 

I can tell you that I have always attached great ^^alue to my association 
with four different leaders in social work, 1 studied as an undergraduate 
at Cornell under Frank A. Fetter who was then professor of economics, but 
whose course in the methods of rnodern philanthropy focussed my attention 
upon social work. Prior to going to college I had, under the influence of 
Dr. Samuel Van Franken Holmes, pastor of the Westminster church of 
Buffalo of which I was a member, developed an interest in settlement work 
at Westminster House, which Dr. Holmes had established in Buffalo. After 
graduating from college in 1903 I was associated for six years with Frederick 
Almy in the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo and have always re- 
garded my relationship with him as the most important single factor in my 
education. 1 succeeded Miss Mary E. Richmond as head of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity in 1909 and have never lost nty great respect 
for her leadership. In 1912 , 1 came to the New York School of Social Work 
as a member of the faculty under the directorship of Edward T. Devine. 

s Edward C. Liudeman, "Porter R. Lee.'^ Bulletin of the Neto York School of 
Social Worky fuly, 1940, pp. 18-20, 
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Never having had occasion to write this kind ol letter before, I am some 
what at a loss to know what else to tell you I am ah aid my own candid 
judgment would not rate my conuibuiion to social case work very highly 
Whatever it has been, I am sure it has come about more as a by pioduct 
of my sustained inteiest in social woik and the fact that I have nevei been 
able wholly to separate it in my mind from an interest in other human 
relationships, than in the /est with which I have pursued them 

As a teacher, I find myself wondering how in the woild you are going to 
concoct out of all this a sociology paper which will meet the exacting de- 
mands ol a college professor. Howe^'e^, I send you my best wishes lor success 
and my real appreciation for the tribute implied m youi topic. 

Vciy sincerely yours, 

Poi ter 11 Lee « 

Mr. Lee did not write a great deal, but among his few publica- 
tions is a bnnk nLFilteen pa .p£r^lt takes its title from the first paper, 
Social Wo7k: Gaii^e gjidJ umchnn. his presidential speech at the 1929 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Woik. This paper has 
special significance for those who think that the ideal of case-workers 
is *'dead-paTi” or “hard-boiled” or “passive” relationships with little 
or no injection of the friendly, personal and natural Mr, Lee’ s 
n a me, li ke that of J Slaitv.....Ilii±jiioiid, is with efforts_to 

^ofessionalize and define the bo undaries o _f s ocial w orkThul nether 
of iheinnhougKt'this meant sacrificing the simple human values. 
Liking for people, l iH ng for the job , an enthusiasm t hat takes on 
characteristic of a cause, are fundamen tal 

By cause Mr, Lee meant a movement directed to the elimination 
of an entrenched evil with the primary uait of its proponents being 
zeal. Function, on the othei hand, implies an organized effort incoz'- 
porated into the machineiy of community life to which the com- 
munity acquiesces and which it supports. Characteristic of function 
is intellectual activity and the development of skills. He pointed out 
that an outstanding problem of present-day social work is the devel- 
opment of its sei vices as a function of well-organized community life, 
without sacrificing its capacity to inspiie enthusiasm for a cause. He 
recognized that, although it is die desirable combination, seldom 
are the qualities of dynamic reformer and efficient piactitioner com- 
bined in the same person. In view of this fact, the social worker who 
enthusiastically devotes himself to rendering a helpful face-to-face 
service and who is convinced that such a service has ultimate values, 
makes a greater contribution to social welfare than the zealous mis- 
sionary. In his words;' 

® Letter from Porter Lee to a University of Wisconsin social-work student, May 
9f 
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In the last analysis I am not sure that the greatest service of social work 
as a catise is contributed through those whose genius it is to light and hand 
on the toich. I am inclined to think that in the capacity of the social worker, 
whatever his rank, to administer a routine functional responsibility in the 
spirit of the servant in a cause lies the explanation of the great service of 
social work. This capacity is perhaps a higher qualification for leadership 
than is the ability to sway groups of men. According the fullest resj^ect to 
our outstanding leaders of the past and present, we may nevertheless assert 
that social work never would have achieved its great service to mankind 
without its growing aimy of less conspicuous men and VTOmeri who have 
seen no necessary inconsistency between idealisiTi and efficiency. Its future, 
moreover, is largely in their hands. ^ 

Mr. Lee apparently intended to encourage bottom-of-thedadder 
case workers — to make them feel that they really contribute to the 
theory and methods of case work. But quite as important, he wished to 
dispel any idea that to be a good case worker it is necessary to assume 
stilted and artificial personality character is lies. He wanted social 
workers to control their naturalness and not simulate passivityl Al- 
though we may question his conclusion regarding the superiority of 
the contributions of the balanced technician over those of the bal- 
anced reformer, we appreciate his effort to give dignity and prestige 
to professional competence. 

Porter Lee’s greatest contribution to social work, particularly to 
social case work, is as teacher and stimulator of ideas. Many of the 
methods of teaching case work, as well as of the theoretical aspects of 
case work, have been learned by scores and hundreds of students in 
association with Mr. Lee. None could better purposely confuse 
students without antagonizing and none could more helpfully and 
inspiringly extricate them from their confusions, Mr. Lee was able 
to absorb and integrate knowledge from other disciplines into his 
theory of case work. The contributions of psychology and psychiatry 
found a place beside those of political science, economics, and so* 
ciology. He synthesized ideas into a new whole and so greatly con- 
tributed to the formulation of case work theory found in the Milford 
Report. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TYPES OF TREATMENT 

At this point we include the digests of three case histories for the 
purpose of illustrating first, the general aspects of social case wmrkj 

7 Porter R. Lee, Social pForfe as Cause and Fwnc/mn, New York: Columbia Uni* 
versLty Press, 1937, p. 
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and second, the variations in treatment emphasis depending upon 
the clients' needs*® 

The Case of Mr. S.— Environmental Treatment Emphasis. Mr. S., 
age seventy- two, applied for old-age assistance when his arthritis be- 
came so bad that he was no longer able to work. At the time of the first 
interview the intake worker learned that Mr. S. was a bachelor. He 
had spent most of his life working on his brother-in-law's farm. After 
the death of his sistei and brother-in-law the farm was sold, and Mr. S. 
moved to town, where he lived at a men’s boaiding house. He was 
then in his late sixties. By doing odd jobs he was able to stretch his 
small bank account, and for a few years managed to lemain financially 
independent. Finally hi.s savings were nearly exhausted and his 
health was poor, so he was forced to apply for OAA. He was able to 
furnish proof of age and residence, and he fulfilled other eligibility 
lequiretnenta satisfactorily. 

The regular worker who later called on Mr. S, to work out his 
budget and who called on him periodically thereafter found him to be 
a congenial old gentleman. He spent many hours of each day playing 
cribbage and always promised the worker that when she could spare 
the time he would teach her the fine points of the game. Although 
Mr. S. seemed to enjoy the worker’s routine visits, he considered them 
purely social affairs and seldom had any requests or complaints. His 
monthly grant was sufficient to cover his needs and he asked for no 
more. 

One clay the worker was surprised to receive a telephone call from 
Mr. S. Quite hesitantly he inquired whether she ever drove to a 
nearby town in making her calls. When the reply was affirmative, he 
explained that he had recently heard that an old friend was confined 
to a hospital there with a serious illness. Mr. S. wondered if it would 
be too much of an imposition for him to ask the worker to take him 
along on one of her tiips. She assuied him that it would be no trou- 
ble at all and that she wmuld enjoy his company. A few clays later 
they made the trip together. Mr, S. wavS greatly pleased by the worker's 
consideration, and appreciated her efforts to make it an enjoyable 
afternoon for him. 

Mr. S.'s wants continued to be few. Occasionally he requested 
authorization for a call at the doctor's office or for a bottle of pre- 
scribed medicine. In general he considered the worker a kind friend 

8 Digescs by Mrs. Panicia Vance, a former casework and gronp-worjc 

student at the University of Wisconsin, for a time employed in a settlement, at 
present employed by the Madison, Wisconsin, Family .Service Society. 
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who was making it possible for him to receive financial assistance in 
a time of need. 

The Case of Mary B.— Environmental and Relationship Treat- 
ment Emphasis. Mary B., age sixteen, was referred to the famil) 
agency a yeai ago by one of her tcacheis who felt that Mary’s ex^^ 
ticmcly boisterous and distuibing behavior, complete lack of inteicst 
in her studies, and general ncivousness might be traceable to the situ- 
ation in her home. Mary was the oldest of eight cliildren, and she 
had told the teacher that she didn’t get along well with hot biothcis 
and sisters or with her parents, who didn’t like her as much as they 
did the other childicn. 

Mary was a short, sciawny girl, poorly diessed, and even mote 
poorly groomed when the case woiker first met her. She was quite 
apprehensive, so the wotker took considerable time to become ac- 
quainted with her and explain in simple, triendly terms that she 
would like to help her work out some of the problems that were 
troubling her at home and at school. Alter several interviews, Maiy 
felt quite comfortable with the worker, and for the first time enjoyed 
being with someone who was completely understanding and non 
critical. 

Little by little the worker gathered from Mary, her parents, and 
her teachers a more complete picture of the situation. Mary had 
long been given too much responsibility at home. Her parents had 
come to consider her as nurse-maid for the younger childx*en, but 
failed to give hei increased privileges as hei tesponsibilities grew 
Mary had rebelled against this treatment by staying out late when 
she was allowed to spend an evening with friends. Fox this she was 
punished and thus grew more rebellious. Month by month she came 
more and more to believe that her parents cared nothing for her, 
while at the same time Mr. and Mrs. B. felt that their daughter was 
gi’owing more lazy and disobedient. 

Mary was eager to leave home; her parents were glad to be rid o\ 
her, and thus, by mutual agi’cement, the worker began looking for a 
suitable home where Mary might work for her room and board 
while attending school. The VV. home seemed to be an ideal place. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. were a pleasant young couple who needed help 
with their two small children. The worker discussed with them Mary s 
need for friendliness and acceptance and found tliem ready to give 
her these plus the supervision she needed. Mary met the family and 
liked them, so the arrangements were completed 

The day Mary and her belongings were moved to the W. home 
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the worker discussed with Mary and Mrs. W. such important subjects 
as dating, smoking, dunking, and the hours Mary was to keep. It 
was also decided how much of Mary’s earnings she should have for 
spending money each week and how much should be saved for cloth- 
ing and special occasions. This discussion helped forestall many 
possible disagreements. 

Mary remained with the W’s through the school year and on into 
the summer. Every other week she and the worker spent a couple of 
hours together. Sometimes they went for a long walk and talked over 
some of the things that were bothering Mary. It seemed good to her 
to be able to tell someone just how she tek about her parents or 
.school or Mrs. W. or a dozen other things, and to ieel that she was 
really understood. Gradually the woiker helped her find an accepta- 
ble explanation for the way she and her parents thought of each 
other and Mary made occasional visits home without being unduly 
disturbed. Occasionally Maiy and the woiker went shopping for an 
item of clothing that Mary needed. Well-chosen additions to her 
wardrobe and frequent discussions about grooming wrought re- 
markable changes in her appearance. 

Wlrile Mr. and Mrs. W. spent two weeks in the summer visiting 
relatives, the worker arranged for Mary to attend camp. Not only 
was this a welcome vacation and a new experience, but it gave Mary 
the feeling that although she was '‘working out,” she did not have 
to miss all the good times that other girls had. Later in the summer 
the worker arranged for her to have much-needed dental attention 
and a tonsillectomy which her parents had never been able to afford. 

By fall Mary was a much healthier, happier girl than when the 
worker fust knew her. She felt secure and accepted in her new home 
and her attitude there and at school had improved. This change had 
been brought about, fiist, by the fact that she had been able to leave 
home and find a job where she was accepted and appreciated, and, 
second, by the fact that the worker had been able to help her learn to 
adjUsSt herself more happily and easily to the life that was hers. 

The Case of Miss R.— l>irect Treatment Emphasis. Miss R., age 
twenty-two, first came to the family agency because she was des- 
perately in need of foster-home care for her eight-months-old daugh- 
ter, Ann. The woman who had rented her a room and had cared for 
Ann during the clay while Miss R. worked had been taken seriously 
ill, and other plans had to be made as soon as possible since Miss R. 
could not afford to take time off. At that time Miss R, was reluctant 
to give any information other than the barest essentials. The worker 
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found an excellent foster-home for Ann, and although Miss R. seemed 
satisfied with it, she was suspicious and fearful whenever the worker 
talked with her. 

For several months the worker wrote occasional friendly letters to 
Miss R. inviting her to come into the office to discuss Ann’s progress* 
in the foster -home, but the only response was an occasional telephone 
call assuring the worker that she was completely satisfied with the 
care Ann was receiving. 

Through the foster-mother, the worker learned more about Miss R, 
From the very first she seemed over^protcciive of Ann. She paid the 
foster-mother five dollars a week more than the standard boarding 
rate and begged to be told if there was anything that Ann needed and 
didn’t have. Every week she brought Ann a new toy and went with- 
out things she beisell needed in order to make extiavagant and un- 
necessary purchases for the child. During her visits to her daughter 
each Sunday, she spent most of the afternoon hugging and kissing the 
child until the foster-mother finally insisted this was not good for 
either of them, and suggested that Miss R. take the youngster out in 
her buggy or help her play with her blocks and ball. 

One day the worker received a telephone call in reply to one of 
her letters. Miss R. said she would like to come to see her. When she 
arrived by appointment the following evening, she introduced her- 
self by saying, “Now that I am here I really don't know why I came.” 
The worker quickly helped her to feel at ease and soon Miss R. was 
describing Anns latest antics. 

Once the break was made, Miss R, came to the office quite fre- 
quently and of her own accord. She seemed to be feeling the worker 
out but eveniually became convinced that she was sincerely interested 
in her and would be glad to help her in any possible way. Little by 
little she told the story of her unhappy clxiidhood and her unfoi- 
tunate love affair. 

While she was growing up, Miss R. always knew her parents 
favored Iiez' younger and more attiactive sister. They seemed con- 
stantly to criticize her; and when at the age ol nineteen she became 
engaged to her high school sweetheart, they strongly disapproved on 
religious grounds, At her parents’ insistence Miss R. and her fiance 
postponed their marriage mouth after montli. He was ultimately 
drafted, and shortly after he went overseas Miss R. learned she was 
pregnant. When her parents learned of her pregnancy, they were 
completely humiliated. They asked her to leave home at oncCj saying 
she had disgraced them and could from that time on live her own 
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life, do as she pleased, and take the consequences. Miss R. left and 
found a job in another part of the state. She remained there until 
after Ann’s birth and then came here because job opportunities were 
better. She had never visited her parents since she left them. In the 
^meantime Miss R/s fiance had learned of her pregnancy but was 
quite unsympathetic. Following Ann’s birth he seldom wrote, and 
after his leturn from oveiseas Miss R. saw nothing of him. His atti- 
tude completely surprised and embittered her, and she became more 
and more unhappy and disillusioned. 

For many months the woikcr saw Miss R, regularly and talked with 
her about her past expeiicuccs. It was then, when she had gained 
Miss R,’s complete confidence, that she was able to help her most. 
Giadiuilly Miss R, came to accept her own feelings of hostility 
toward her parents as being natural in view of her experiences, and 
she no longer felt so uncomfortable about the fact that she really 
hated them. She was helped to see why she neglected her own needs 
in order to shower Ann with material things, and eventually realized 
this sort of self-punishment only harmed both of them. For a long 
time Miss R., insisted she could never remarry and again go through 
the oideals of pregnancy and childbirth. But slowly she came to 
believe that not all men were as fickle as her fiance and that if she 
were happily mairicd, pregnancy, without shame and fear, might be 
bearable. vShe wanted to believe this because she hoped that some- 
day Ann might have a father. 

For several months Miss R. saw the worker occasionally and gained 
help in meeting many of tire problems that beset an unmarried 
mother. vShe wondered what to tell Ann when she asked why she 
didn't have a daddy. Later she questioned the wisdom of renting an 
apartment and keeping Ann with her, Finally she needed the work- 
er's assurance that, having found a dependable partner, marriage was 
a wise course. 


SPECIALIZED CASE WORK 

We have been describing case work in its generalized aspects. Case 
like other professioii sJiasJjJs-^ ^cdical and psy- 

chiatric case work, children’s case work, probation and parole, school 
case work, case work performed in a recreation or churdi setting, are 
all case work and each must adapt to its institutional environment 
^he practice of case work or medicine in the city or in the country is 
still case work or medicine, but each must make adjustments to its 
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milieu. We shall use medical and psychiatric case worh to illustrate 
the necessity for ada£mions^ 

£ Medical social work is a special area of case woik developed in 
relation to the practice of medicine in hospitals or in other organ- 
ized programs of medical care. Psychiatric case work also is under-^ 
taken in direct and responsible working relationships with psychia- 
try and is practiced in hospitals, clinics, or under psychiatric auspices 
The cssemiajjgurpose pf these specializations is to ^rve people with 
physical, mcnlaL or e motional prob lems, The special contribution of 
these practitioners is in relating medical and social factors and in the 
treatment of individual social problems related to medical or psy- 
chiatric care.] 

^The modern practice of medicine including psychiatry is a team- 
work process; the case worker is a part of the t^ m. She explores the 
situation with the doctor and patient, helps the physician to identi fy 
the rel evant social an d psychol ogical so that the patient can 
make rnqr^e effective use of medical and psychiatric servic es.) In this 
process the case worker tries to help the patient with both his “inner” 
and “outer’' problems. This requires a knowledge of social work, espe- 
cially of social case work, and in addition of health and disease, 
medical practice and medical attitudes, hospital or clinic organiza- 
tion and administration, and community resources. Like the spe- 
cialist in other professions, the specialized case worker needs knowl- 
edge and skills over and above the requirements of the general prac- 
titioner. 

^.Specialists often organize their own professional associations. 
There are two national professional organizations in the areas noiv 
under discussion, both of which impose high standards of qualifica- 
tions for membership. The purpose of the American Association ol 
Medical Social Workers, organized in 1918, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Psychiatric Social Worker's, organized in 1936, is to pro- 
mote the quality and elfectiveness of social work in relation to the 
special fields of medicine and psychiatry. In 1944 there were 1,942 
medical social workers in the United Slates and Canada and 17 
graduate schools offering the full medical social work curriculum. In 
the same year there were 696 members in the American Psychiatric 
Association and 12 graduate schools giving special training in this 
field.^ 3 

» Harriet M. Bartlett, "Medical Social Work/* Social Work year Boofe, pp. 
?62-a67J Bartlett, Some Aspects of Social Case Work in a Medical Seeing, Chicago; 
American Association of Medical Social Workers, 1940. Madeline W, Moore, "Psy- 
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We shall not attempt to describe further adaptations required in 
specialized case work. SiifRce it here to say that case woik in any set- 
ting is case woik, but that the setting necessitates adjustments, ''j 

CONCLUSION 

f Social case work, the most distinctive process of social work, deals 
liiectly and differentially with persons in need (i-e., those with prob- 
ems ) dating to their social situation), and endeavors, individual by 
nclividual, to understand what is needed and to furnish the help 
ndicated.-^^ Treatmen t varies from proddi ng f unds t o relieving anx- 
Social rase work includes those processes involved in individ- 
Ltali-ted treatment ol social maladjustment.) 

^ Social case work, according to Fern I.o-^vnv . is a way of helping peo- 
ple, cliflerentiated from other ways of helping by several characteris- 
tics: /Tli t comb i nes the meth ods of artjsj_and. scientis t; (2) it does 
not pronounce moral judgments and is disinteiested in moralizing 
about who is and who is not worthy of help; ^ it is directed coward 
helping people make the most of their capacities; (4) it is based on a 
body of knowledge and is not just intuition; and it carries on 
diagnosis and treatment deriving from facts, mostly those given by 
the client, ^Cas e work in odier word s^is Hke a rope~it is niade up of 
inteiiyoyen and inse para ble s trands . This is Miss Lowry's informal 
desmption of die content of generic case work.^^J 
(rhe depression of the '30’s required a common-sense and realistic 
application of case-work principles. Multitudes of untrained workers 
were bi ought into the emergency situation. Whether or not they 
adrainisteied relief by good case-work principles depended upon 
such factors as size of case load and tim e availabl e, ex perien ee of 
the worker, per sonality chruacferistics of the worker, qu ality of super- 
vis^n. Experienced workers who transferred from private case-work 
agencies to public-relief agencies found they must adapt practices to 
new circumstances. The adaptation , however, took place within the 
fiamewqr^f generic case wory n other words, the depression Taught 
all case workers^^vKarSbrnTT^ those participating in the Milford 

chiatric Social Woik/' /p^5 Social Work Year Booh;, pp, 312-316; Lois Meredith 
French, Ps)!c/iialric Social Work, New York; The Commonwealth Fund, 1940. 
i-ftChailotte Towle, ^'Social Case Work/" ^<7/5 Social Work Year Book, p. 415, 
nFrom lecturea by Fein Lowry before Case Workers' Institute given at the 
Uaiversity of Wisconsin, August, 1946; see also two articles by same author “Cur- 
rent Caheepu iu Social Case- Work Practice/" Social Service Review, Vol. KII, No. 
3, September, 1938 and Vol XII, No. 4, December, 1938, 
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Conference already knew— that case work has within itself the capac- 
ity for adjustment to changing times, conditions, and agencies.} 

(World War II brought conditions which lequired further adapta- 
tions in social case-work performance. Short-contact interviewing or 
counseling in many kinds of situations took place, for example, i^ 
industrial plants and within unions, by the Traveler's Aid in rail- 
road stations and elsewhere, by the Red Cross and the aimy in 
camps, by the USO in its centeis, by the War Relocation Authority in 
its programs for Japanese- Americans, by day-care centers. Although 
contacts in these situations were often veiy short, the principles of case 
woik were applicable.^^ 

|The war increased the tendency for new institutions and fields of 
eflort to employ case workers. For example, Selective Service Boards 
made use of field agents to help eliminate from the draft men who 
could not stand the grind of military activities. Tra de unio ns recog- 
nized that the skills of th^c ase worker_ ^uIdJbL£lp^unadiiiatejlem- 
ployees. Agencies with essential recreational and educational func- 
tions, like the USO, emphasized the importance of counseling. There 
is every reason to believe that schools, churches, hospitals, industry, 
cooperatives, credit and labor unions, will increasingly use social 
case workers who will adapt their techniques to the institutions 
within which they work, l 

Today the largest nurnDcr of professional social workers are case 
workers practicing in many kinds of settings. The major emphasis in 
field training by Schools of Social Work is upon case work. Rccog 
nidon of the importance of group work and community organization 
is increasing, but case-work practice will for some time to come re- 
ceive the predominant emphasis in social work and be the main skill 
for which workers are trained. 

EXERCISES 

1. Summarize briefly the differences between performance of good deeds 
and social case work. Why is one a professional practice and the other 
not? 

Si, Discuss the main contributions to the historical development of case 
work of: (a) Elizabethan legislation; (b) the COS movement. 

gv Distinguish between the theories and practices of the disciplinary and 
the sociological stages of case-work development. 

4. Interpret one of Miss Richmond’s definitions of social case work, 

12 Gordon Hamilton, “Counselu^ as Social Case Work,” Social Service Review, 
VoL XVII, No. a, June, 1943. . - * . 
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5. Select any one of the characteristics of the second period of case-work 
de-vclopment and discuss what is meant. 

6. Compare the theoiics of the third period of case-work growth with 
Miss Witmer's interpretation of social work, as discussed in Chapter 1 . 

7. PaYttctjffition, not clommatio 7 i, is a basic principle in social case-work 
* treatment. What does this mean? 

8. What characteristics ot case-work practice do a public-assistance 
agency and a child-placement agency have in common? 

9. Discuss the adaptation of case work to a school, a children's institu- 
tion, a court, or a church. Compare case w'oik in the city and in the 
country. 

10. Why is social case work considered an essential aspect oi social-work 
education? 

11. Summarue the contributions to social case work of: (a) Mary Rich- 
mond, (b) Pot ter Lee, 
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chapter V 

SOCIAL GROUP WORK 

INTRODUCTION AND DEHNITIONS 

The second area of the social woiker's competence is social group 
work. Formalization of the sociability needs of linman beings into 
social group work occiuicd some years later than a like institu- 
tionali/ation of social case work. Social group work like social case 
work has a long history. Voluntary and undirected association of 
people is as old as man. We are born needing and wanting socia- 
bility, and we satisfy this desire through informal and formal asso- 
ciation. Voluntary association stimulated by a sponsoring person or 
agency and called club work is about a cen tuiy old. Th^ professional 
artiviry, social group woik, thought of as a composite of techniques, 
knowledge, and theory, is less than a geneiation old. 

A convenient way to tiace the growth of social group work is 
through articles in the Social Woik Year Books. In the first of these 
year books, published in 1929, there is no article on the subject al- 
though there is one on social case work. In the Year Book twenty- 
eight lines are given to the wsubject According to the article, "The 
term is applied to the processes of dealing with persons in groups, 
as in playgrounds, in contrast with the individualization which is 
characteristic of social case work." 

The third Year Book, published in 1935, contains an article ol 
one page. "Social group work/’ according to the article, "is conceived 
of as substantially equivalent to the field occupied by Icisuie tirue 
agencies. Within that field itself, however, there is no general accept- 
ance of the term, and it cannot therefore be said to have established 
itself clemly in the nomenclature of social work/* The nearest it 
came to a definition was, "within the leisure time field the woikers to 
whom the designation social gwup work is probably most acceptable 
ai'e those responsible for clubs or other small groups which have a 
more or less permanent membership in relation to which conscious 
efforts are made to use the processes developed in the best systems of 
progressive education/* 
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i 937 » Year Book had a ihree-page article written by Grace 
Coyle, whose name more than any other is identified with attempts 
to define social group work and to build educational programs for 
its practice. She discussed gioup work as a method analogous to case 
' ’ work instead of a Md like medicine or law By her definition, ‘^Social 
group work is an Mucational process carried on usually in voluntary 
groups dining leisure time with the assistance of a group leader. It 
aims at the development of peisons through the inter-play oi per- 
sonalities in group situations, and at the creation of such group situa- 
tions as piovide for integrated, cooperative grouj) action lor common 
ends, Group workers believe tliat such group expciience piovides a 
medium for the social adjustment of individuals, and the develop- 
ment through expel ie nee oi socialized attitudes.'^ 

This definiuon of Grace Coyle’s written in 1937 and a simpler one 
found in the Social Wo)li Yeai Book satisfy our interpretation 
of what social group woik is. By the shoiter definiuon, “Social group 
woik is a method of personality development in which the group 
itself is utilued as the chief tooL'^ 

Since many people cannot tell whether group woik is the same 
thing as or different horn education, recreation, and the gi'oup life 
of the community, Miss Coyle undertook to clarify the subject. For- 
mal education, she said, differs from gioup work as it does fioni 
piogiessive education in the emphasis it putsi on the subject taught, 
lather than on the needs of the individual Group work excludes 
from its province the teaching of lormal classes in which the learn- 
ing of skills is the prime objective, Recreation coveis much more 
Lcriitory than does group vvotk. Solitary activities, like card-playing 
or stamp-collecting, are recreation but they are not group work. 
Mass recreation of the pageant, carnival, festival type is not group 
work either, because achievement of program purpose is piimary 
and not knowledge of individuals for their own development. Recrea- 
tion is a field of activit) ; group woik is a process. 

Nor are group wmk and gioup association synonymous, Commit- 
tees, neighborhood clubs, church groups, fraternal organizations may 
use many of the same techniques of organization, activity, and pro- 
cedure as the group worker. In Miss Coyle's words, “They are used, 
however, for the effective accomplishment of the ends of the group 
with no element of the control of the group environment for the 
education of the participant. . . . The boys’ gang on tlie street is 
group life; the gang moved into the settlement and provided with a 
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leader is group work. Group work, in one sense, might be called the 
domesticating of ihe group process for educational ends/' 

By 1941 the articles on social case work and on social group work in 
the Year Book were practically the same length — six pages. Two sig- 
nificant statements from the group work article should be set forth 
here: (1) Although the aims of case work and group work are the 
same, case work is concerned primarily with prevention, treatment, 
therapy, while group work is concerned primarily with providing 
creative experiences for so-called normal persons; (2) social group 
work has generic characteristics. The writer of the article, Charles 
Hendry, did not expand these concepts. Let us do it here. 

Interpretations of social work generally agree that it deals with 
persons having difficulties or with environmental conditions causing 
personal problems. Social case work can clearly be included wilhin 
such a definition since it deals with persons and their problems, but 
what about group work in which the fundamental emphasis is upon 
creative experience and personality growth? Social group work is not 
primarily a form of therapy tor disorganized personalities or a 
method for the prevention of delinquency, although it may be a re- 
source in the reorienting of functionally disturbed persons or a 
factor in the reduction of delinquency rates in disorganized areas. 
The focus of the group worker is literally anybody and, of course, 
that predominantly means the normal person. 

Although most of the group worker’s ^'clients’* are "normals” some 
are not. Recently there has been a development which involves the 
referral by case workers to group workers of individuals with emo- 
tional problems, A very free and unprescribed program, highly in- 
dividualized relationships, and encouragement of release of ten- 
sions characterize this type of group work which is still in its infancy. 
The names of S. R. Slavson, Margaret Svendsen, Fritz Redl are among 
those identi bed with this aj^proadi. When group work takes this slant, 
some authorities think social work is being practiced, and some 
ciuestion whether the practice is group work or case work. We prefer 
to call this specialized group work in the same way and for the same 
reasons that psychiatric case work is a specialization within the total 
of casework. Even though there are differences in emphasis and prac- 
tice, the basic principles underlying purpose and method arc the same 
for organized or disorganized participants. This is the subject of basic 
gi’oup work. 

Just as social case work went through a stage of emphasizing dif- 
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ferences between the practices of case-work agencies, so did group 
work. Until the report, Case Work: Generic and Specific, referred to 
in the last chapter, the differences, rather than the similarities, of 
family, medical, or children's case work were emphasized. Until very 
X'Scently the dissimilarities between the group work of Y's, Scouts, 
settlements, or community centers were considered to be funda- 
mental. Today the similarities of purpose, methods, resources, and 
principles, are emphasized. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago schools of social work revised their 
curricula so that every case-work student got basic case-work prin- 
ciples and then went on to specializations. The same thing will shortly 
occur in tiainiug loi group work. At least one University (Wisconsin) 
already gives its group-work and recreation students field experience 
at several different agencies including the near-by slate training school 
for girls, the local settlement, the two Y's and two Scout organizations, 
the Municipal Recreation Department, the campus student union, 
and student churches. These experiences shared in class have made 
the students aware of the similarities in purposes and processes of 
the various agencies practicing social group work. We shall further 
discuss the subject of general or basic group work in the next chapter. 


HISTORY AND GROWTH OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK 

Having glimpsed the infancy of social group work as a self- 
conscious methodology and some of the parallels in its development 
to social case work, we can turn our attention first to the history and 
evolution of social group work and, in the next chapter, to its generic 
characteristics. 

As was said earlier in this chapter, the origin of group work lies in 
the gregarious needs of all humans. Without that association, of 
course, we could not survive, nor could we pass from the animal to 
the luimaix stage of personality organization. Rather we would be 
Mowglis or Wolfboys as in Kipling’s Jungle Stories. Through human r 
contacts we learn how to do things, to adjust to others, to give and 
take friendship, to share and to receive. All of these things we learn 
with positive or negative effects as a result of our contacts in family/ 
neighborhood, church, school, and play. Social group work assumes 
the need for directed inter-human association, constructive person-to- 
person relations, interesting and desired activity, The community 
instlcutionalizea these basic needs when it provides funds, personnel, 
programs, resources, method, and agencies. 
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This remote ancestor of social group 'work, the need of everyone 
for group association, is analogous to the early progenitor of social 
case work, the widely-felt impulse to be generous, neighborly, charita- 
ble. Just as the charity-organization movement is the parent of case 
work, so the club and recreation movements of the nineteenth century 
and early twentieth are the direct forebears of social group work. 

The YMCA and YWCA Movements. Social group work has 
stemmed directly from two sources, the Young Men's and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and settlements. The practical de- 
velopment of the club idea for older boys, which seems to have been 
the first age-group organized, was stimulated by evang'ciical forces 
trying to meet the needs of working boys in changing industrial con- 
ditionsA Several of these clubs sporadically promoted by churches 
had been organized in England when George Williams in 1844 estab- 
lished the London Young Men’s Christian Association. 

In 1837, at the age of sixteen, George left his farm home to be 
apprenticed in a Bridgewater draper shop. After three years of ap- 
prenticeship he entered the London draper establishment of Messrs. 
Hitchcock and Rogers at a salary of forty pounds a year. He was in 
that firm for over fifty years, eventually becoming part owner, mana- 
ger, and husband of Mr. Hitchcock’s daughter, Helen. 

George, impressed with the long hours of labor of commercially 
employed young men, wdth their few resources for legitimate pleasure, 
with their need for encouragement in the Christian way of living, 
aggregated a small number from the Hitchcock Brm for prayer and 
Bible reading. By 1844, there were about a dozen young men meeting 
together regularly for religious and social companionship. The mem- 
bers of the group decided that if they could derive so much satisfac- 
tion and inspiration from this kind of association, the opportunity 
should be extended to other draper shops and to other young men. 
Thus was born the Young Men's Christian Association. From its 
beginning two distinctive features of the organization were its com- 
bined interest in social and religious welfare, and its dissociation 
from any particular church, altliough it was definitely a Protestant 
society. 

The founder died at the age of 83 in 1905 after almost sixty years 
of active association with his creation. A biographer said of him, "Sir 
George Williams lives (Queen Victoria conferred this honor upon 
him in 1894 just before the Jubilee Meeting in London of the founda- 

1 tv. 1. News tetter, “Boys and Girls Clubs/' Encyclopedia, of Social Sciences, 
Voi. n, pp- 667-670. 
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tion of the YMCA), and shall ever live, not only as the father and 
founder of the YMCA, but, in his personal life and faith, as the 
representative member. Methods will change, and are changing rap- 
idly, organizations may differ, but unless the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in evety clime succeed in showing young men how they 
shall seivc and bear witness to Jesus Chiist in ‘the sphere of their daily 
calling/ they dishonor the memory of their founder and their woik 
is vain/’ ^ 

It was not long bcfoie lieie and theic individuals began to realize 
that women and girls also were in need of oppotiunitics for recrea- 
tion, instruction, and Chiistian companionship. There were at the 
same time beginnings of this awareness in England and in Geimany. 
In England, the religious impetus had less relation to organized 
church work and ivas directly led by women; in Germany, the work 
was closely related to the State Chutchs® 

There were t'wo beginnings in England to what eventually became 
the YWCA. The first was the Prayer Union started by Miss Emma 
Robarts in 1855 among her own friends “for their mutual benefit and 
for that of any young women in their respective spheres whom they 
might be enabled to influence for good.” The second was the General 
Female Training Institute founded also in 1855 in London by the 
Honorable Mi*s, Arthur Kinnaird, originally a home for nurses re- 
turning from the Crimean War. Both organizations spread rapidly 
to other parts of England. In 1877, Mrs. Kinnaird and Miss Robarts 
met informally and decided to bring the two organizations together 
under the name of the YWCA. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, women in comfortable circum- 
stances were beginning to consider not only their own situations, but 
those of less fortunate women who were suffering as a result of the 
abuses of the prevailing factory system. In 1858, Mrs. Marshall O. 
Roberts formed a Union Prayer Circle, which in i860 opened a 
boarding home for young women. In 1866, the name of the organiza- 
tion became the Ladies Christian Union. In 1870, a young ladies' 
branch o£ the Union was formed which grew so rapidly that in 1871 
it became the Young Ladies Christian Association of the City of New 

s J. E. Hodder, The Father of the Red TrianglCi The Life of Sir George IFi/Ziamt, 
New York; Hodder and Stoughton, 1918, p. 2813 see also Owen E, Pence, The 
E.M.C./ 1 . Social Need^ New York; Association Press, 1939: James L, Ellenwood, 
'*One Hundred Years and Here We Are," popularly tvritten^jamphlei, New York: 
Association Press, 1944. 

8 Mary S, Sims, The Natural History of a Social Institution, the y.W,C, 4 ,, New 
York; The Woman’s Press, 1936, p. 
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York. This group rented a room on the top Ooor of a warehouse on 
University Place and equipped it to meet the needs of women wage- 
earners in New York. It became a sort of clubhouse Lor women, and 
was the center from which grew the broad work of the present 
YWCA. 

'I’he distinction of forming the first American YWCA has been 
given to Boston. In 1859 Mis. Lucrctia Boyd, a city missionary, be- 
came greatly cUstinbcd by the conditions confronting self-supporting 
working iromen and appealed to a group of church women to do 
something. In spite of their interest nothing was done, in part due 
to the fact that Boston clergymen did not sec the need. In 1866 
thirty women foimcd the Boston YWCA, the object of which was 
"the temporal, moral, and religious welfare of young women who 
are dependent on their own exertions for their support.” 

The number of YMCA's and YWCA's grew rapidly and today 
these organizations arc found all over the world. Both associations 
participate in educational, recreational, and religious activities for 
boys and girls, men and women. They oiler opponuniiies for the 
development of leadership qualities through participation in group 
activities and by service on committees. The club work of these two 
organizations, which has become such an important feature of their 
activities, draws many able volunteers. The contribution of volun- 
teers and of employed staff to the theory and practice ol club work, 
and hence of social group work, ha.s been great. Both associations 
publish magazines, bulletins, monographs on their many functions 
and have contributed extensively to the literature of social group 
work. 

Settlement Movement. The settlement is historically the second 
important agency which offered club work as a major part of its 
progi'am. We saw in Chapter II that Jane Addams w'as one of the 
founders of settlements in this country and that she and others ol 
the pioneer group defined the purpose of settlements to be the 
forniation of clubs through which residents of the area could share 
the cultural resources of a more fortunate segment of the popula- 
tion, the identification of settlement workers with the life of the area, 
and the responsibility of the same group for social reform. These ob- 
jectives were built upon a philosophy that recognized: 

1. The advantages to those who have and to those who have not of shar- 
ing experiences. 

The desirability of strengthening and perpetuating many racial and 
cultural diaracteristics. 
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3 . The 'wisdom of providing an opportunity to piacticc the Christian way 
of life^ or in other than religious language, the opportunity to practice 
democratic and humanitarian piinciplcs. 

Settlements were almost always located in congested immigrant 
neighborhoods. They had, therefore, an enviable opportunity to 
observe changing conditions and emerging needs. Their philosophy 
made it inevitable that tliey sliould find needs and participate in 
pressures to obtain public and private resources for contending with 
them. The nincLccritlnrcntury influx of immigrants brought in its 
wake rn>riads ot social ptoblcnis, among them tliosc of Jiow to Ameri- 
canize and natxirali/c the newcomers and how to iuniish wholesome 
outlets for their children. Settlements became centers for classes in 
English and citizenship and for clubs which gave both older and 
younger immigrants the best of American cult me. 

Woods and Kennedy in The Settlement Horizon show how Stanton 
Coit, founder in 1886 of Neighborhood Guild, the first American 
settlement, built his activities around clubs. Picnics were his first 
means of neighborly contact with the young people of New York’s 
East Side. In a short time a group of eighteen-year-old boys who had 
been meeting in the dismal living quarters of a blind old apple 
vendor was offered the freedom of guild quarters. The club changed 
its name from Lily Pleasuie Club to the O.LF. Club, meaning ‘"order, 
improvemem, friendship.” Soon thirty school girls between the ages 
of ten and fourteen were gathered into a club. By such means did 
settlements encourage informal association under leadership. 

These organizations sought to promote interest in art, crafts, music, 
drama, discussion; but more than this they gave opportunities for 
’“the actual interplay of association.” This is tlie language, of 1922 
when The Settlement Horizon was wiitten. Translated into the lan^ 
guage of today, it means that the club or informal sociability group 
wheiher in the Y, a Youth Center, or a Student Union is a medium 
through which the social group worker puts into practice his profes- 
sional knowledge. 

Playground and Recreation Movement. Settlements were im- 
portant factors in the Americanization process. Besides, they did 
much to promote the playground movement through which children 
of congested areas were taken off the city streets. At this point we in- 
clude a brief review of the development of the playground and recre- 
ation movement since it has been an important force in the growth of 
leisure time activities and in the extension of social group work 
methods. 
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The town common of the seventeenth century, prototype of the 
English village green, was really the first municipal playground in 
the United States, but it was not until the nineteenth century that 
there was any conscious provision for organi7ed play. In 1868, the 
First Church of Boston utilised the yard of a public school as a vaca- 
tion playground, and in 1B7G Washington Park in Chicago was 
opened for team games. 

Eigluccn hundred eighty-five is the date generally agreed upon 
as the beginning of ihc playground movement, tor in that year Dr. 
Marie Zakivewska, who had visited Berlin where she had seen chil- 
dren playing in sand piles in public park.s, opened a sand garden in 
Boston. The idea spread to neighboring cities and out of these early 
play centers for small children grew the playground. The movement 
was at first confined to the summer months and was sponsored by 
settlements, churches, and private schools. In large cities where yards 
and vacant lots had disappeared and where open spaces were limited, 
school yards, roofs, streets, and piers were used. A vacant-lot play- 
ground managed by Hull House was introduced into Chicago in 
1893, and in 1895, Street Settlement equipped its back yard 

as a neighborhood playground. 

The success of these efforts led to popular demand for more tax- 
supported playgrounds. In igo6, the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, now the National Recreation Association, 
was formed with the purpose of promoting the playground move- 
ment. The support of schools and of social agencies greatly con- 
tributed to the rapid development of the playground movement. The 
schools saw them as a means of supplementing classroom instruction 
by providing a form of socialized experience in harmony with the 
newer theories of progressive education. Social agencies, including 
settlements, saw them as an outlet for youthful energy and as a means 
of forestalling delinquency.'* 

Playgrounds and, later, the use of public parks for more than 
scenic purposes were the first type of organized public recreation in 
this country. The War Camp Community Service organized during 
World War I, helped greatly to accelerate the recreation movement, 
just as did the activities of the USO and of the federal agency, Com- 
munity War Services, during World War II. Today publicly- 
supported recreation is found in most American cities and comprises 
a variety of activities such as playgrounds, sports, athletics, pageants, 

^ Jay B. Nash, * 'Playgrounds,'^ Encychpedia of Social Sciences, Vol. XII, pp, 
I Si -163. 
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parades, carnivals and festivals, community music and dancing, 
handicrafts, discussion groups, forums, debates, and moving pictures. 

From the modest beginning of small playgrounds for poor chil- 
dren, at first privately financed, has grown the recreation movement 
so xvide in its lamifications. It now includes public and private re- 
sources, the former being by far the more numerous. Millions of 
dollars, hundreds of agencies. thous2irids of workers, millions of 
participants, are today involved in the recreation picture/’ 

The National Recreation Association, more than any other single 
agency, is responsible for the spread oi sound practice in recreational 
activities. It has fostered and conducted training couises and cn- 
couiagecl writing in the field. It docs not, however, emphasize indi- 
vidual development and giowih to the same degree as does social 
group work. A 1940 book prepared by John D. Butler for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association defines recreation as “any form of 
activity in which an individual feels a sense of freedom and of self- 
forgetfulness and to which he gives himself freely and wholeheartedly 
because it elicits from him a harmonious and satisfying response.” ® 
In other words, the individual finds in recreation the opportu- 
nity for self expression and from it derives pleasure and relaxation, 
llecrearion then is voluntary activity in leisure time for pleasure 
and re-creation. 

The index of Mr. Butler's book contains no reference to social 
group work as such. In connection with his discussion of leadership, 
he emphasues that a happy childhood through play is essential to a 
child's normal growth, but he writes relatively little on the subject of 
personality development. Satisfying and constructive activity seems 
to be the focus of interest of professional lecreation personnel. The 
pe7Son and his growth through education, recreation, or religious 
activities is the hub of interest of the social group worker. Recreation, 
a field of activity^ includes much that is not social group work. Social 
group work is a process put into practice in several fields. Recreation 
experts do not consider themselves social workers. Recreation workers 
and social gioup workers, despite their different emphases, contribute 
to each other and neither can well get along without the other, Slav- 
son shows this inseparability in his 1946 book, Recreation and the 
Total Personality. 

Influence of Education. We saw in Chapters III and IV that social 

® E, C. Womans, '’Recreadon/ 1^42 Social Work year Book, pp, 361-372, 

0 Reprinted fiom Introduction to Community Recreation by J. D. Butler. Copy- 
right, 1040, by the MqGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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case-work methods have been greatly affected by developments in 
the social sciences especially sociology and anthropology, and by 
psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis. Social group work has re- 
sponded to the same influences plus those from the field of education. 
Such persons as John Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick, both of 
Columbia University, have had immeasurable effects on educational 
theories and practices including those of group work. They have 
consistently maintained that rote learning has little value and that 
arbitrary discipline does not foster growth. 

John Dewey, in an article entitled '"Education and Social Change’’ 
in Nsxo Tre7ids in Group Work, points out that it is uniealistic to 
suppose that “the schools can be a main agency in producing the in- 
tellectual and moral changes, the changes in attitudes and disposi- 
tions of thought and purpose, wdiich are necessary for the creation of 
a new social order. Any such view ignores the constant operation of 
powerful forces outside the school that shape mind and character. 
It ignores the fact that school education is but one educational 
agency out of many and at the best is in some respects a minor educa- 
tional force.” Schools, which are only one of several educational re- 
sources, need a frame of reference and in Mr. Dewey’s opinion it is 
democracy j the idea and ideal of which involve the necessity of per- 
sonal and voluntary participation in reaching decisions and execut- 
ing them. Dewey believes that democracy “means a way of living 
together in which mutual and free consultation rule instead of force* 
and in which cooperation instead of brutal competition is the law of 
life; a social order in which all the forces that make for friendship, 
beauty, and knowledge are cherished in order that each individual 
may become what he and he alone is capable of becoming.” ^ In sub- 
stance this means that if a sufficient number of educators, in and out 
of schools, have such an objective they and theii' agencies will be 
forces in achieving better human relations. 

Educational principles on how learning takes place such as those 
formulated by Kilpatrick in Group Education for a Democracy have 
materially affected teaching in schools and leadership in social groups. 
The following statements are illustrative. We learn anything in the 
degree that we count it significant. We learn in the degree that we 
respond, We learn anything in the degree that it is connected in many 
ways witlt things already well known. Repetition alone brings no 
learning. The amount of repetition necessary to give mastery will 

7 John Dewey, 'Education and Social Change/’ New Trends in Group Work, 
New York; Association Press* 1940, pp. 15-87, 
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generally vary inversely with the mcaningfulness of the task. The 
aim of education cannot be split up into a number of separate 
items. 

The child is one; he is an organism. While he is learning what to 
think or to do^ he is also learning how to feel. Some learnings are more 
impoitanl than others, for example, emotional aiLitudes; of great 
but of lesser importance aic school curricula and vocational prepara- 
tion. Character is built not born. Learning fixes present conduct, 
which in turn is integrated into character.^ 

Kilpatrick concludes his stimulating book by stating several “prin- 
ciples unclei lying a philosojihy of education siiirable to a democratic 
society.** ^ We include them since like the educational piinciplcs just 
referred to, they form a foundation for social group work. 

1. Life itself is a positive good . . not something to be denied or re- 
duced or simply to be postponed. 

3. Personality as such is to be cherished in all men, and, as far as possible, 
on tcims of equality. 

3. Change is inherent in human affairs, 

4. The iree play of intelligence is our final resouice to tell us what to 
think and to do in all human affairs. 

5. Democtacy is the effort to run society on the principles just enumer- 
ated. 

6. Society can no longer run itself on the individualistic basis of each 
man for himself alone. 

7. The conscious improving of our culture should be a chief determining 
goal of both social and educational endeavor. 

Numbers of Dr. Jvilpatrick*s principles of how learning takes place 
and those underlying a philosophy of education have been absorbed, 
although not always practiced, by social gioup workers. 

Influence of Sociology, Grace Coyle in Social Process in Organized 
Groups^ Eduard Lindcman in Social Discovery, Mary P. Follett in 
The Kew State, leflect ihe influence of sociology and other social 
sciences, as well as the newer educational theories. Writers like these 
study human condut t in society, especially in relation to the groups 
of which human beings are a natural or a deliberate part, Their prob- 
lem is to define the processes by which the human being is socialized. 
Their thesis is that if we want to preserve democracy and civilization, 
we must first evolve educational methods in line with the principles 
above defined by Mr. Kilpatrick and second, actually influence social 

a William H. Kilpatrick, Group Education for a Democracy, New Yoik: Associa- 
tion Press, 5940, pp. 90-99. 
pp. 19S-315 
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organization through group associations. They attempt to do more 
than guess about individual and social conduct. Thc'y set out scientifi- 
cally to observe human associations and upon their findings to point 
the way to methods of developing integrated personalities and ol 
achieving desired social change. 

Influence of Mental Hygiene. The theories of psychology, par- 
ticularly of mental hygiene absoi bed by social case Avork, have like- 
wise become an integral pai t of social group work. Gordon Hamilton, 
a case worker, points this out. In her words: 

“Respect for personality, whether in the one-to-one relationship, or 
the one-to-scvcral, or to the group as a whole, means giving up 
manipulation and indoctrination in favor of letting emotions and 
ideas be expressed. The case tvorker typically releases tensions 
through the one-to-one relationship and through family interaction; 
the group worker releases tensions and drives through larger group 
interaction but there is much common ground. Both are concerned 
with the individuars development from narcissism, or self-centered- 
ness, as it is more usually termed, to social attitudes and interests. Not 
everyone must be gregarious . . . but the ordinary range of happy 
and useful living depends on comfortable and constructive ways of 
relating ourselves ivith our fellows. Children and young people need 
a reasonable amount of inhibition, but not too much — ^it the impulses 
completely master the individual there is unsocial behavior, and if 
the impulses are too much denied or repressed there is also unsocial 
or possible neurotic behavior.*’ 

Just as case workers have learned that conflicts can be lessened in 
the professional interview, so group workers are learning that feel- 
ings can be relieved in a group situation. S. R, Slavson in An Intro- 
duction to Group Theiapy writes: “In group therapy we work with 
children who are directly rejected by parents, family, school, street 
gang, and community center, or whose powers and personalities arc 
indirectly rejected by pampering and coddling, as a icsult of which 
they are unable to get on with their conternporarica unci with adults. 
These children are actively hostile and desu active or reject the world 
by withdrawing fronr it. They are either excessively aggressive or ex- 
cessively withdrawn; obsessed tvith great fears or guilt, they over- 
coinpensate for them by non-social or antisocial behavior.” 

10 Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice 0/ Social Case Work, Chapter X, ’‘The 
Use of Group Process in Treatment,’' New York; Columbia University Press, 1940, 

ns, R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy, New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, V94S. 
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To a greater or less extent modern psychological principles have 
been Integra Led into ihe practice of agencies working with groups. 
For instance, some camps, by no means all, attempt to apply good 
mental hygiene. In Group Wo 7 h in Campings Louis H. Blumenthal 
allows the long way that camp objectives have come in a short time. 
He wrote: 

For good intentions, rvishful thinking, and the uncritical assumption that 
exposure to camp was sudicient, group work is substituting a social philos- 
ophy, a scientific appioach, and sound techniques grounded in the social 
sciences. From eaUy camp objectives — such as removing the rich boy to the 
whoiesoineness of the outdoors away from the sophistication of summer 
hotels; ^'fresh air outings” for the poor boy; religious conveision; and disci* 
pime — ^wc have come to the threshold of a social, mental hygiene objective 
of the adequate personality functioning successfully in group living From 
tlie earlier leadeiship of “good men,” athletics, and character (at all costs) 
enthusiasts, we have come to the understanding group leader and personnel 
counselor From the nurturing of the “soul” the building up of the body, 
and the perfecting in skills, we have come to the development of the whole 
personality in the whole situationP^ 

OTHER INFLUENCES 

Among other influences bearing upon group work are "the new 
leisure,” the depiession of the ’30's and World War IL The new 
leisure and iu intelligent use are relatively recent phenomena. "In- 
creased leisure is inescapable. . . . The leisure of tomorrow may 
waken character by releasing purposeless men and women from the 
restraining power of work. Under normal conditions, a city of 125,000 
has each day a millioti hours of leisure. , . . One ol the effects of 
mechanization and specialization is the closing in of fields of self- 
expression.” Stimulation of constructive use of leisure time is an im- 
portant function of recreation and social group workers. Eduard 
Lindcman in his pamphlet Leisure^ a National Issue, emphasizes 
how significant is the use of leisure time for the growth of democratic 
ideas and practices. The methods of the group worker are designed 
to help in this process. 

Although the enforced leisure of institutionally confined persons is 
not usually included in the meaning of the phrase, the nexo leisure, 
the fact remains that in recent years there has been a new concern 

12 touis H. Blumonthal, Group Work tn Camping, New York; Association Press, 
1937. PP- i-a, 

IS Ruth Perkins. Progratn Making and Hecord fCeepmg, Reprinted by permis- 
sion of The Woman’s Press. 
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with this old leisure. The National Recreation Association for a 
number of years has had staff members who work with institutions 
in numbers of states, D'aining leaders and advising on equipment, 
personnel, and facilities. Nor is the summer vacation of school chil- 
dren generally included in this phrase, but because it is a three-' 
months’ period, school boards and recreation councils have developed 
extensive vacation activities, mostly, of course, built around the 
natural resources of the community and region. Before long, summer 
camp facilities may be made available to every child through an 
extension of school programs. Nor is the phrase applied to the aged 
who have such a sur joins of leisure, although it could well be. 

The depression of the ’go's with its millions of unemployed greatly 
accentuated concern with constructive use of idle hours. The federal 
government recognized this when it set up various relief agencies 
as WPA, NYA, and CCC, which were permitted and even encouraged 
to use some of their funds to provide recreation for the unemployed. 
World War II was responsible for a tremendous reduction in the 
amount of leisure time available to industrial workers, but paradoxi- 
cally it was also responsible for a great expansion in number and 
types of resources for constructive use of spare time by both civilians 
and servicemen. The mere mention of US Os, Youth Centers, recrea- 
tion services in camps, army hospitals, and war-housing enterprises 
makes the point. Although many of the activities of these agencies are 
geared to the needs of masses, there is plenty of room for the theories 
and functions of the social group worker. 

(See end of next chapter for Exercises and Bibliography.) 



chapter VI 

SOCIAL GROUP WORK: 

GENERIC CHARACTERISTICS 

ASPECTS 

Earliei’ we indicated that there are common characteristics of social 
group workiegardless ol the setting within which it hint tions. There 
has been no Miliord Confcience for social gioup work, but perhaps 
wc can profit by the thinking of the case workers who constituted that 
conference and set up some general chaiacterisLics of social gtoup 
w^ork. 

For purposes of discussion, let us say that social group work is 
possessed of the following aspects: 

1, Provision of opportunity to members for educational or growth ex- 
periences. 

5. UnderHandlng by leader of the significance of group characteristics 
including type, composition, structure, and milieu in which the group 
lives. 

3, Use of piogram resources to meet desires and needs of gioup members. 

4, Use of community resources. 

5, Adaptation of knowledge from other m the requirements of 
social group work. 

Understanding by leader of personality i^^wation. 

7. Development ot leadership qualities and in the professional 
worker, 

Knowledge of techniques for promoting constiuctfve inter personal 
relations within the group. 

9. A philosophy which, in the language of Social Case Work: Generic 
md Specific i '’decemiines the purposes, ethics, and obligations’* of 
social group work. 

10. The blending of ail nine aspects. 

Let us discuss briefly each of these components. 

1. The provision of opportitniiies for educational experiences. If 
an agency is to provide such opportunity, its staff must understand 
educational principles like those discusssed in the last chapter and 
both the basic drives of human beings and the special needs of a given 
individuak Everybody has need for aHection and friendship, for 
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vai'ieiy of experience, for a role in society which is imicjucly bis. The 
particular constellation of needs of any given individual, the social 
group worker must fmd out. He must also make a distinction between 
present and future needs. For example, a group of teen-aged girls 
want boy parties and puppe tecring. The leader helps provide for* 
these interests, but because she is interested in the long-time develop- 
ment of the girls, she pays a great deal of attention to how the pro- 
gram is put into effect as well as to what it is. Further elaboration 
of the hoxo occurs in several of the following aspects. 

2 . ih7da'i,Ha'ndir}g the significance of gro'ap charocleristics. For our 
purposes it can be said that there aic four basic kinds of groups: the 
congeniality^ the interest^ the administrative ^ the combination group. 
The congeniality gioup, the gang gi’oup, the friendship group, the 
neighborhood group — different names for much the same thing — is 
made up of a number of individuals coming together by reason of in- 
terest in each other. Recreation agencies build much of their group 
work for young people under college age around the congeniality con- 
cept. Activity interests aside from athletics are short-lived, so the 
program must be a rapidly changing one. The fundamental from 
which the program flows is friendship or comradeship. 

Some years ago, agencies said, ‘‘The Butterfly Club is for twelve-to- 
foLirtecn-ycar-old junior high school girls: all interested come and 
join.” More recently they say, “We'd like to help you boys or girls 
in the Flatbush area plan interesting activities. If you’d like us to help 
you, get together your own gang in your own neighborhood, and 
we'll find someone to work and play and plan with you.” In the 
first instance, the ssuraed that sameness of age meant mem- 
bers would qu’ -ch other and share Interests and that by 

mixing members from uiflerent areas or economic levels, democratic 
processes would be encouraged, la the second instance, the organiza- 
tion assumed that personality growth occurs most normally where 
the grouping is natural and the geographical area in which the ac- 
tivities take place is familiar. 

Grouping around interests occurs as the range of interests expands 
which, of course, comes with growing older. To be sure, college young 
people gather in fraternities presumably because of congeniality — 
like age, like backgrounds, like economic conditions — but in their 
college union they gather in groups built around common interests 
and soon congeniality occurs. Grown-ups seek their organized group 
pleasures in card clubs, garden clubs, book clubs, professional as- 
sociations, golf foursomes, etc. 
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It is safe to say that organizations cannot construct their activities 
for adolescents and younger children exclusively around congeniality. 
Nor can they entirely organize activities for older young people 
and adults around interests. It is sometimes difficult to say that one 
*group is primarily of the congeniality type and another of the in- 
terest type; each has some of the characteristics of the other and 
program planning must take cognizance of that fact. Many agencies, 
especially those working with adolescents, supplement the typical 
programs ot congeniality groups with the activities carried on 
thiough interest groups. 

The ndmmistuitivc gioup, whose primary function is the accom' 
plishment of some given managerial purpose, like the house council 
of a settlement, the theatre and concert committees of a student 
union, the board of directors or executive committee of a community 
center, the moncy-iaising and spending committee of any agency, is 
the type where group work principles and methods are frequently 
forgotten. Accomplishment of purpose is so important that values of 
doing things together and of effects upon individuals of shared ex- 
periences are often overlooked; but some committee chairmen and 
agency personnel do apply the principles of group work, especially 
those pertaining to group discussion. 

Clearly the group leader needs not only to know the type of 
group that he is working with, but also its composition, the sex and 
age, racial and nationality characteristics, the religious background, 
the occupational interests, the standaids of living, the social and 
ethical values of its members. Only so can he understand the indi- 
vidual members and help plan activities which will be of greatest 
value to each. The organization and struciiiye of the group also oilers 
problems to agency and leader. If the group is loosely knit, with 
little indigenous leadership and no formal organization of officers, 
comnuttees, etc., the leader may have to stimulate initiative, sell- 
confidence, and planning. If it is highly organized with officers, busi- 
ness meetings, agenda, committees, the leader may have only an oc- 
casional advisory function, or he may need to help simplify the or- 
ganization. In between these two extremes are many variations of 
Structure which require analysis. The milieu, too, is important. The 
leader of any group needs to know the physical characteristics of the 
area in which the agency operates and the group participants live. 
The social institutions of the neighborhood or community play a 
most important part in the personality organr/aiion of the members 
of die group and so should be studied also. 
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3. Use of program resources. Programs must be based on the in- 
terests and needs of group members. In many recteational agencies 
because of the great demand, there is a preponderance of physical 
activity with a large proportion of the staff specialists in athletics. 
It is highly desirable that physical activity be included, but not at* 
the expense of opportunities for informal educational and cultural 
activities such as, for example, hobbies, crafts, music, dramatics, and 
discussion activities. If we genuinely believe that social group work 
provides an experience in democratic living, multi- type activities 
must be offered. Inattention and indifference, loud and boisterous 
behavior are often the result of insufficient variety of activity. Funda- 
mental to an educational experience is participation; if the program 
is leader-planned and carried out, little benefit accrues to the group. 

Program planning is based upon several piinciples: (1) the present 
interests of the group; (3) the capacity of the individual members for 
growth of interest; (3) differentials of interest and potentialities of 
growth within the group; (4) values of creative experience; (5) oppor- 
tunity for personality growth in shared experiences; (6) release of ten- 
sions through pleasurable activity. The group worker attempts to 
steer the members of his group beyond present interests into op- 
portunities for expanded knowledge. Careful timing and planning 
are necessary, 

4. and 5. Use of community resources and adaptation of scientific 
knowledge to tlie requirements of social group work are aspects which 
require no discussion here since these same points were amplified in 
the chapter on Social Case Work and are equally applicable to social 
group work. 

6 . Understanding personality organization. A major concern of 
the group worker is each group member’s personality. Is the indi- 
vidual shy or bold, impetuous or reflective, imaginative or stodgy, 
enthusiastic or lethargic, brilliant or dull, aggressive or submissive, 
resourceful or helpless, ambitious or indifferent, self-seeking or 
generous, emotionally mature or immature, social or anti-social? Of 
course he may be none of these "either-ors,” but rather a ‘Tut-ander’' 
or just a good normal person. If so, the leader will understand that 
such is the case and place his emphasis upon broadening the interests 
of this fortunate person rather than upon intex-pcisonal relations. 

Earlier, we observed that all of us have fundamental needs and 
desires. If these urges are thwarted or frustrated, there tends to be 
personality disorganization. The leader tries to provide experiences 
which gratify normal drives but, if group members react adversely, 
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he looks for remedies. For example, most childien like contacts with 
the out-of-doors, which provide them new expeiience, physical ac- 
tivity, piide in discovery, a sense of achievement When the group 
leader finds a child who mopes or sulks if a hike or swim is pioposed, 
he looks foi causes and cures. Most teen-aged girls like clothes and 
dates and popularity. Often in groups of this age there arc two oi 
three shy, anxious girls who do not wear clothes well, who stuttei 
when they talk to a boy, who nevei have dates. The leader tiies to 
help such girls ovcitomc this gavN^kiness and emban assment by odei 
ing experiences hom which a sense of luhievement results. If the 
indigenous leader of a group is oveily-aggicssivc, dominating, stub- 
born, bullying, the professional leader looks for causes and means 
of modifying the pattern. The overly timid or the blatantly aggres- 
sive individual is a problem to himself and his companions. The 
group worker hunts for methods to diminish or resolve emotional 
conflicts and group animosities. 

Two illustiations of efforts on the part of a young and inexperi- 
enced woiker to understand the personality organization and needs 
of boys in her group follow. A lecent college graduate starting work 
in a settlement was made leader of a gtoup of fifteen New York east- 
side boys, twelve to fourteen years old. She was told to keep the boys 
busy by athletic and business-meeting activities— -nothing more. 
Much uial-and-error went into the building of a program. The boys 
were kept busy, and, although they had frequent tempests, their at- 
tention was held. 

In this process the leader undertook to find out more about the boys 
and their needs. She visited their congested and often filthy homes; 
she spent hours talking with them about their friends, their schools, 
their job future. During one such chummy chat with two of the boys, 
they told of the “alley” behavior with neighbor girls of two of their 
members. The inexperienced leader was startled by such frank revela- 
tions but continued to talk with the boys about the local patterns 
o! behavior, the kind o£ parental guidance provided, the sort of girls 
who went with young boys into alleys, etc. She proceeded to observe 
the two erring members more carefully, to talk in a friendly way with 
them outside oE meetings, to provide more activity. 

The young leader told this story to the woman who was her 
supervisor. In a stern and reproachful voice the supervisor wanted 
to know why the leader had not called the two “bad” boys into private 
conference, scolded them severely for their behavior, and threatened 
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reporting them to their parents. In this instance, the leader was at- 
tempting to apply psychological and democratic principles to her 
handling of the situation. The supervisor was recommending the use 
of autocratic, dictatorial, and moralistic methods. 

The leader had a second significant experience with the same* 
gioup. She had no time to seek assistance from a supervisor, and, 
what is more, she wasn’t too sure she wanted the help ol her particular 
supervisor. The boys had what they called a '‘good-and- welfare'* part 
of their meetings, During this period, any boy could make a sugges- 
tion for the betterment of the club. No motions were made; they came 
‘ later. One day it was suggested that for the good-and-welfare of the 
club they start a club libiary. The idea was cordially received. They 
voted to start one and unanimously selected the leader to be club 
librarian. She wondered how they were going to procure books from 
their empty pockets, and did not relish her new job, but said nothing. 

Every boy brought a book to the next meeting, some two or three. 
During the good-aad-wclfare section of the meeting one of the boys 
who had told die leader of the misbehavior of two other members 
boldly said, "I suggest for the good-ancl-welfare of this club, that all 
boys who stole books return them." Deathly silence followed. The 
leader recovered rapidly enough to say quietly, “Of course, I would 
not want to be the leader of a group that stole." 

“Sure," said the same boy, “that’s why we elected you librarian." 

The second of the two boys who had worried about the behavior 
of some of the club members then shouted, “I move that at the end 
of this meeting all boys who stole books return them." 

The motion was unanimously carried. All but two of the books 
were returned, and to the nearest settlement a few blocks awayl 

7 . Development of leadership qualities in the professional worker. 
Until recently, we have assumed anyone could be a group leader if 
he had persistence, magnetism, and a special skill, as for example, in 
music or dramatics. Today these are only partial qualifications of a 
leader. Since we want him to be a constructive leader we may ask 
him such questions as: 

a. Do you like people? Do you understand them? Can you adjust yourself 
to them when they resist and challenge your authority, when they dis 
agree with you at every point? Do you project upon them your 
own insecurities and hates? Can you control your temper? Can you be 
objective in your analysis of yourself? Can you be friendly and sympa- 
thetic and yet maintain a professional role? 

b. Do you have to have guides and manuals and constant supervision, 01 
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can you provide creative experiences? Can you meet crises and emer- 
gencies? Can you stimulate your group to think and act foi itself, or 
do you have to be the fountainhead of all good things? 

c. What can you do especially well that will be useful to you as a group 
leader? Are you musical or dramatic or athletic, or are you all-round? 
If you are all-round, how will you handle a group when it wants a 
special interest in which you are not very skillful? If you have lots of 
technical training along one line, can you take your group outside of 
that interest into others? If you are a specialist, are you more con- 
cerned with accomplishment than with how the members react? 

d. When you evaluate your work, what do you take into consideration? 
What kind of reports and recoids do you believe are important? 

e. Arc you dependable in keeping appointments, in accepting responsi- 
bilities delegated to you, and in planning activities? 

/. Can you convince your group that you have standaids without being 
"goody-goody”? 

g. In what agencies have you worked as volunteer, and as a paid worker? 
What are the most signiheant two or three characteristics of each 
agency’s program and philosophy and what especially did you gain 
from your supervisor? 

k. Why do you tvant to do social group work, and what do you think are 
your contributions to this activity? ^ 

Slavson in his Creative Group Education has listed what he thinks 
are desirable personal qualifications for group leadership: 

1. Psychological insight. 

2. A socialized personality. 

3. Intellectual hospitality. 

4. Respect for the personalities and views of others. 

"57 Broad social interests and an evolved social personality. 

^ The capacity to allow others to grow at their own pace. 

7, Emotional matuiity. 

Codperativeness, 

9, Resourcefulness. 

10 Creativity and respect for it in others. 

ii, Love for people. 

jj. Checz fulness and evenness of temper, 

1^. Knowledge, 

14. tiumor. 

This enumeration lakes for granted skills, orderliness, administrative 
ability without which the democratic relationship is hard to build. 
The leader who wishes to help others grow in maturity, himself needs 
a sense o£ freedom and security. If he does not have Urese qualities 
he almost inevitably assumes an aggressive and domineering r61e. 

1 Questions developed at Wisconsin Student Union for selection of committee 
cliairmen and members. 
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Members o£ groups expand their interests most, produce most, grow 
best, not under laissez-faire or autocratic leadership, but under demo- 
cratic leadershipr 

8. Techniques. It is essential to good group work that the leader 
have a knowledge of techniques for promoting constructive group 
interaction among which are: 

a. prizes, rewards, badges, 

b. ritual, ceremony, symbolism, oaths, mottos, pledges, promises, 

c. uniforms and costumes, 

d. deprivation, evasion, 

€, public or private icbuke and reproach, 

/, silence and quiet, 

g. explanation, 

h. discussion, 

i. group discipline, 

lectures and demonstrations, 

k. surprises and crises, 

l . observation, 

m. records and reports, 

n. trips and tours, 

0. the interview and the conference. 

We might discuss the employment of these techniques in great 
detail and give myriads of illustiations of their use and misuse. How- 
ever, let us content ourselves with a few observations concerning the 
first and last listed. 

All agencies use the reward and prize system at some time and in 
some manner. Modem society is built upon the theory of competition 
and rewards. It is therefore impossible entirely to disregard compen- 
sations in our recreation and group work, but marked differences of 
weight arc given by various agencies to the values of visible rewards. 
Some agencies emphasize diJIerences in achievement by giving merit 
badges; others emphasize personal satisfaction derived from good 
pcriormance. In the first instance symbols of achievement are felt to 
be important; in the second, the intangible values of doing a task well 
are considered primary. Some club leaders give prizes for every little 
competitive event; others reserve the prize for a major activity. 

The Scout organization has a highly developed system of merit 
badges — rewwds for achievement. The Boy Scout Handbook shows 
101 different merit badges; 499, 73S badges were issued in 1936; 

2 See especially **Tlie ^Social Climate' of Children’s Groups" by Lippitt and 
White In Child Behavior and Development, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co„ 
1940; S. R. Slavson, Creative Group Education, New York: Association Press, 1957. 
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6,785,174 since 1911.^ However, concerning the use of merit badges, 
the chief executive of the Boy Scouts in 1 937 had the following to say: 

As I have repeatedly emphasized, all the interest of the Boy Scouts of 
America in its Merit Badge scheme and in the Court of Honor piocedure is 
but a means to an end. Our fundamental interest is in capitalizing the boy's 
interest and willingness to apply himself to the process of practical educa- 
tion under the Icacleiship of men of character undei conditions which give 
us greater opportunity to make effective the primary principles of Scouting 
— character building and citizenship training Scouimasteis, Scour Execu- 
tives, Merit Badge Counselors, and all leaders should keep in mind that 
the purposes of the Boy Scouts of AmeiicA arc to build character and train 
in citizenship by de\ doping light attitudes of mind and habits of conduct.’^ 

Campfire Girls make extensive use of symbolism and less use than 
the Scouts of merit insignia. The Y-Tcens of the YWCA seem 
to use less symbolism and fewer awards than either the Scouts or 
the Campfire Girls. Whether the process or the finished pwduct 
is emphasized, depends ultimately upon each individual leader. 

The last technique mentioned above is the interview. It is the 
primary tool for diagnosis and treatment of the social case worker. 

It is a very important but probably not the most important one for 
the social group worker. The interview of social group work is used 
to help gain an understanding of the diaracteristics and needs of 
group members; to advise and counsel with them; to secure materials 
for programs; and to supervise. 

The interview may be primarily for gathering information or for 
inlluencing persons and situations. If the interview is for the purpose 
of better understanding and working with group members, the group \ 
worker must define the differences in his functions from those of the I 
caseworker. The frame of reference for the group worker is the indi- J 
viclual in the group; that for the social case worker is the individual j 
m his social siliiatton. A book like that of Everett W. DiiVall, Per- I 
sociality and Social Group Work^ seems to over-emphasize interview- 
ing, instruments for measurement and diagnosis, individual guidance 
and counseling, as essential tools of the group worker. Unless group 
w^orkers keep clear their own distinctive functions, duplication be- 
twteen tlte two processes of case work and group work may occur, 

9. Philosophy, Decisions about purposes, ethics, and obligations 
must be made in social group work as in any professional endeavor. 
Such questions as the following require answers: 

s William 0 . Murray, The History of the Boy Scouts of America^ New York: 
iJoy Scouts of America, p- 457. 
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a. What arc the rights and responsibilities of an individual in a group? 

b. May the needs of a group be sacrificed for those of an individual? 

c. When is compulsion, if ever, justified? 

cL How can the quality of leadership accepted by the group be improved? 

e. How far can consideration of community problems and political situa- « 
tions be encouiaged, especially if they are controversial and emotion- 
ally charged? 

/. Shall the social values of an agency and leader be compromised to jibe 
with the experiences of the group? 

Let us illustrate the last question. When there is conflict of be- 
havior patterns between leader and group, or conflict of culture pat- 
terns between group and agency, problems inevitably arise. A group 
member may have no knowledge that lie is coarse, vulgar, obscene, 
rough, or dishonest. The leader who may have been reared in a home 
where the proprieties receive exaggerated respect, has the problem of 
understanding home and cultural background. When the entire 
group of fourteeivyear-oldcrs smoke, diink, gamble, cheat, lie, and 
indulge in doubtful sex behavior, the leader with his mores and the 
sponsoring agency with its standards will have to decide at what 
point divergence in behavior cannot be accepted. For example, the 
settlement or the YMCA may say, '‘No smoking within our walls.'' 

The boys or men may reply, “What the h 1 We'll find some place 

that will Lake us as we are.” The leader and the agency are bearers of 
standards. TVhere shall the standard be set and by what means shall 
it be enforced? These are critical problems in every recreational 
agency. 

10. The blending of all. It seems clear that social group work like 
social case work has common aspects regardless of where practiced. 
The fusion of all makes the whole, social group work. There may be 
differences of emphasis and in the use of program tools, but essentially 
all social group workers are primarily interested in the individual 
and the means by which group association can: (a) broaden his in- 
terests and expand liis social outlook; (b) socialize his attitudes and 
increase his adjustability; (c) provide experience in community living. 
-^Group work is a process used in the fields of social \vork, recreation,j 
religion, and education. It makes adjustments to different settings.! 
It has generalized and specialized aspects. Many of its methods canl 
be used by others than social workers. We come back to Miss Coyle'sj 
definition which seems to us to cover the content of generic group' 
work. Social group work is an educational process carried on usually 
in voluntary groups during leisure time with the assistance of a group 
leader. It aims at the development of persons through the inter'play 
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of personalities or group situations, and at the creation of such group 
situations as provide lor integrated, cooperative group action for 
common ends/' 


ILI-USTRATIONS OF GROUP WORK IN DIFFERENT SEmNGS 

We have shown that theie can be and must be adaptations of 
gioup woik incthods to diflcrcnt ago gioups, to divcisity of interests, 
to many kinds of institutional settings, to mote or less complex per- 
sonalities. We now iiuludc two digests of gioup records illustrating 
vuiiatioiis in leadei -group relationships depending upon the needs ol 
the mcinbei s 

Group Work with Normal Girls in a Settlement House. The Guys 
and Gals Club of the Ga) Settlement House giew out of a loosely 
oiganized neighborhood group of tccn-ageis who had played base- 
ball togethet icgulaily one summer. While the fall piogram at the 
settlement was being planned, one of the grouj) leaders spoke (o 
several of these young people and invited them to come to Gay 
House in their free evenings and to make use of the ping pong tables, 
juke box, and handicraft materials. Monday night became ‘hheir*’ 
night by mutual agreement and a formal organization meeting was 
held in mid-October. 

There were fourteen chaiter members of the club, six girls and 
eight boysj plus the gioup leader who was unanimously elected to 
honorary membetship. Their announced reason for organizing, 
selecting a name, and electing officers, was that they might be in- 
cluded as one of the settlement's regular clubs, and thus be entitled 
to certain piiviieges. Actually, the leadci suspected that it was just as 
much 10 keep out unwanted companions. From that time on it was a 
dosed group unless the majoiity voted to accept a new member. 

From the very beginning the Guys and Gals, or G.G/s, as they be- 
cfune known, formulated their policies and program with very little 
direttion from die leader, though she w^as always there to be sure that 
dxeir pioguiin fitted into the over-all seLtlement schedule. Occasion- 
ally she had to pass on the wisdom of a proposed financial venture, 
and she was soon found to be an excellent progrtim resource. But al- 
ways the club was conducted and propelled by the enthusiastic spirit 
of its youthful members, 

« made by Mr^. PatJida Vatice, a former case-work and growp-work stu- 

dent at the Untisersity of Wisconsin, fora time employed in a settlement, at present 
employed by the Madison. Wisconsin* Family Service Society. 
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Programming was the first obstacle met by the group after its 
organization. It took only two ihree-horir discussion sessions to con- 
vince everyone that though such questions as "America's Foreign 
Policy in the Near East" might be a fine topic for the University of 
Chicago Round Table, it was somewhat beyond the expeiience and 
interests of the G.G.’sl Not wishing to abandon their conclusion that 
something on the intellectual side would be suitable for their years, 
a more successful evening was spent discussing "What Democracy 
Means to Us." As a result of that meeting it was decided that each 
member would contribute one afternoon after school each week to 
assist a gioup leaclei at the settlement with the younger children's 
activities. 

In true teen-age manner, the G.G.’s gave first place among their 
activities to social affairs. Since school parties and movies which few 
could afford were the only other desirable amusements in the neigh- 
borhood, this phase of their program was encoiuaged. Winter brought 
weekly juke-box dances, and summer hikes, picnics, and swimming 
parties. Many spots of national historical interest were located in 
and near the city, and since several of their hikes took them to these 
places, some members of the group began to study historical back- 
ground and to keep scrapbooks of j^ictures and souvenirs of their out- 
ings. 

Occasionally the matter of new members became a problem. The 
good times of the G.G.'s became well known and many other young 
people requested admission. One evening the group was asked to 
consider the application of two girls who were close friends. One was ^ 
quickly accepted but the other was at first turned down. She was a girl 
of questionable morals and it was felt tliat her presence would injure 
the reputaiion of the other G.G.’s. After lengthy discussion, however, 
she, too, was accepted. The members reasoned that if she really wanted 
to belong and was turned down, she would undoubtedly turn to the 
vices of which they accused her. If, however, she became a G.G., they 
could save her from such a late I The leader later became well ac- 
quainted with tlie girl and was able to help her with her personal 
problems. However, wholehearted acceptance by this group of young 
people was undoubtedly one of the most constructive and meaning- 
ful experiences of her young life. 

Among many of the children at the settlement there was a strong 
feeling against the comparatively few Jewish children in the neigh- 
borhoodj most of whom attended daily classes in Hebrew held at the 
settlement. Group leaders had struggled unsuccessfully to make it 
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possible for jewish childien to be accepted comfortably as partici- 
pants m the settlement's activities. At one of the G.G.'s meetings the 
leader made the most of the oppoiuimty offered when a member 
inquired why Jewish children had classes after rcgulai school every 
day. She explained that the childieri %vcrc leaining the language and 
customs of their luuestors and suggested ihat they might invite the 
local Ral)])i to one of iheii meetings to ask him inoic about his 
scliool. This they did, and lie deliglurd them with his stoiies and 
songs, ktirthetmote, he invited those who wcic still (uiious to attend 
one of the newl>douued t lasses. Some paicnts pio tested, but others 
who were inoie bio ad minded — or ])erhaps just mdiffeient — said 
nothing. Foi at lt*ast several ot the G G 's, social banieis were lowered 
and Iriendships wcie made with Jewish young people. 

In evaluating the gioup's activities at the end of the year, the leader 
could see that there had been consideiable growth of inteiests among 
the members, that many had learned to paiticipatc actively in plan- 
ning and carrying out tlieir progiams, and that club membership had 
helped socialize the attitudes of several members. She hoped in the 
future to help certain individuals develop further their natural 
leadership ability. Always she hoped tliat the club's progiam might 
provide constructive w^ays for these young people to relieve their 
normal tensiotis and diives, and wnth the foundation of a year's 
activity together, she felt that in the future the Guys and Gals might 
experience moie fully the meaning of cooperation and community 
living. 

Group Work with Personality Problems in an Institutional Set- 
ting. The girls in cottage twelve were only slightly interested in the 
anuoumenient that after dinner tlieie would be a young woman in 
the living room to help them plan their evening’s entertainment. 
Miss E., the group worker in question, was a new member of the 
staff at the State luclustriai Sdiool for Girls. She planned to spend 
each Tuesday evening at the cottage helping the girls organize recre- 
ational activities. 

The twenty girls in the cottage ranged in uge from thirteen to nine- 
teen. I'hey had been committed to the sciiool through the juvenile 
courts of the state because of their delinquent behavior. The school's 
program was planned to teach them skills in many different fields. In 
the ciass room and through practical experience in the cottages they 
learned to bake and cook* sew, wash and iron, and plant, cultivate, 
harvest, and preserve food produce. Many of tire girls took a com- 
mercki course in high school so that they might be typists or stenogra- 
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phers. Athletics played an important part in the program, and most 
girls participated in basket ball, volley ball, baseball, skiing or other 
seasonal sports. 

By evening the girls were often tired and listless. Whether they 
liked school or not, most of them had to attend all day. In addition 
to this they had daily household tasks which usually occupied two or 
three hours. The time from six-thirty to nine-thirty in the evening was 
theirs to spend as they chose. Some of the girls were homesick; others 
were bored, and missed the gay life that had led them to the institu- 
tion; still others seemed content with the friends they had made and 
the routine prescribed for them there. According to their inclinations, 
they spent their evenings listening to the radio, playing checkers, 
sewing, reading, occasionally studying, and, most commonly, just 
sitting around in small groups talking and giggling. This then was 
the group with which Miss E. was to work. 

The first evening she entered the large living room where most of 
die girls had gathered and was introduced to them by the house- 
mother. Miss E, told the girls that she hoped to spend an evening 
with them each week singing, playing games, or doing other things 
that they might suggest. She then sat down at the piano and invited 
all who liked to sing to pull their chairs up closer. The strains of 
"Chattanooga Choo-choo" soon echoed through the house and it was 
apparent that there were several enthusiastic, if not well- trained, 
voices in the group. By the end of the evening every piece of music 
Miss E. had brought had been sung, and many of the girls were chat- 
ting as though they had known her for years. 

As the weeks went by, the girls looked forward to Miss E/s Tuesday 
evening visits, It became less necessary for the housemother to sum- 
mon the girls to the living room, and by the time Miss E. convinced 
her she would prefer that they come only if they chose, most oC them 
wanted to anyway. The group's organization remained very informal. 
There were no officers, no dues, no by-laws; yet there developed a 
group spirit. Tuesday night was somehow different from other nights, 
and the girls' attitude revealed that fact. 

The program varied from week to week but group singing always 
remained popular. At first many of the girls considered themselves 
too sophisticated to play some of the games, but gradually the obvious 
enjoyment of the others won their interest. The girls loved to have 
stories (always thriUmg ones) told or read to them, and occasionally 
one of the group would entertain the rest with a tale. 

On the whole the program remained largely leader planned and 
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directed. Miss E. followed the girls’ suggestions whenever possible 
and asked their choice of songs or games However, the girls showed 
little initiative, and seldom carried thioiigh the plans they made from 
one week to the next. They wanted to be amused, but their span of 
Interest w^as short and they were easily distracted. 

I'he tempo of the evening was usually set by Miss E., but occasion- 
ally thcic were tensions and moods she could not completely over- 
come. The days’ events ailected the girls strongly, and if there had 
been an attempted runaway or a seveic discipline problem of which 
evciyone had heaid, all the girls felt the strain. Occasionally they 
were completely lacking in enthusiasm, whereas at other times they 
were so keyed up that nothing really satisfied them. Miss E. was 
quick to sense the emotional climate of the gioup, and the evening’s 
activities were cairied out accordingly. Sometimes she spent most of 
the evening merely visiting with the girls, always trying to keep in 
mind the particular interests of each. They came to confide in her, 
and in the long run some of her most effective leadership work was 
done on an individual basis. 

Afiei working with the girls at cottage twelve for several months, 
Miss E. could see some improvement in general participation and 
group cooperation. Some of the girls were able to release pent-up 
feelings through such socially acceptable channels as singing and 
playing games. Others had achieved a degree of needed satisfaction 
and attention by assuming roles of leadership in various activities. 

The inherent limitations of an institutional setting made many of 
the usual gdals of group w’ork quite difficult to achieve. The girls 
were required to participate in this superimposed progTam; there was 
a wide range of ages and interests; and they were more insecure 
and emotionally disturbed than the average group of girls would be. 
On the other hand, they responded perhaps more quickly to a 
friendly leadci than other girls would ha^'c. They sought her advice 
personally and tvcrc overjo}ed at her interest and concern in them as 
individuals* Thus it was the leader's relation to each person in the 
group that furnished the real basis for group rapport* 

fUElATtONS OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK AND SOCIAL CASE WORK 

References have been made in this chapter to the lelations of case 
workers and group workers who have traditionally misunderstood 
^ach other* Inaeasingly they ate learning to respect and to make use 
f of each orher.^Both are interested in people, in behavior, its causes 
and modes of adjustment. To the case worker this means face-to-face 
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contact; to the group worker it means contact with individuals in 
groups- Each seeks to understand the skills and theories, functions, 
and limitations of the other so that the individuals with whom either 
works may deiive greatest benefits. 

In a speech before the National Conference of Social Work, Ger* 
trude Wilson showed some of the misconceptions and antagonisms of 
each to the other. Some group workers, she said, think case work is 
largely a relief function; others that it is so concerned with disorgan- 
ized iildiyiduals that its workers aspire to be psychoanalysts; still 
others case workers live in a vacuum and do not relate them- 
selves social movements and social action. Case workers on the 
other h&nd have misconceptions about group work. They grant that 
group work may be valuable because it gives children something to 
do, but they think it has few scientific principles as revealed by its 
lack of accurate records, failure to register participants in social serv- 
ice exchanges, haphazard knowledge of family background. Others 
see it as an activity concerned with gi'oups, and not with individuals 
in groups. There is, of course, both truth and error in all these 
beliefs. 

These two methods may be harmonized, say two authors, one a 
case worker and the other a group worker, by: 

yi. Each recognizing the common objectives of the other since both are 
attempting to help people to the most satisfactory personal and social 
adjustments. 

2, Both understanding that they are serving the same communities and 
often the same people; that social group work may treatment to 
persons with deviating behavior, instead of merely providing activity 
for normally behaving peij^pns, and that social case work does not offer 
intensive personality treatment if it is not indicated. 

3. Each exploring the basic philosophy of the other, and seeing what is 
common to both, as, for example, the confidential nature of material 
exchanged, use of such material only as it relates to dealing with the 
individual in a professional relationship, a '^nonjudgmental** atti-’ 
Uide b^Aon understanding of causative factors in behavior and the 
right o®pl individual to self-determination. 

Keeping the focus of attention effort on the individual and not 
upon an agency or an activity, thus avoiding duplication of function. 

5. Each appreciating his own skills, and hence respecting the contributions 
of the oiher.’f 

Oertrude Wilson, 'Tngights of Case Work and Group Work," Proceedings of 
National Conference of Social Work^ 1^37, pp. 150-102; Gertrude Wilson, Group 
Worft and Case Work, New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1941. 

T Mary Hester and Dorothy Good Thomas, "Case Work and Group Work Coop- 
eration, " Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work, 1939, pp. 334-341- 
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As case workers and group workers share knowledge and experi- 
ence, they will incrca,singly complement each otliei. Particulaily will 
this be true as they work together with the same persons, the one 
primal ily in a facc-to-Eace relaf ion, the other primarily through group 
association. 

INTKRACrriON OF SOCIAI. GROUP WORK AND SOCIAL ACTION 

In 1935, Miss Gnuc Covlc wrote a paper dtdivcied at the National 
Conference of SchuI Wotk on “Group Woik and Social Change.” 
She said: ”In a peiiod like the present, even human activity must test 
itself by its contribution to the vital changes that arc lemaking oui 
society. Gioup work is a pait of the educational process by which 
society aims to ptoduce certain effects in individnals and to preserve 
and transform its cultural heritage. Like the formal aspects of educa- 
tion, gi'oup w'ork mil si assume a responsibility botlt for the transmis- 
sion of our culture and lor its lee valuation at those points at which 
it is not adequate to the new circumstances of a rapidly changing 
time. As leisure assumes a larger part in our life, the opportunities 
for education provided by the informal, ^oluntary activities of the 
group-work agency become an increasingly significant part in the 
total educational program of the community. It is, therefore, the 
TOponsibility of the group w'orker to try to envisage his pare as an 
educator in our contemporary life.” 

Here Miss, Co)ie sharply points out tlie responsibility of group- 
work agencies and leaders to encourage discussion of social problems 
and oven participation in the achievement of social change, Not very 
long ago tfie author knew of an agency, it happened to be a small city 
YW^GA, wdiose board of directors refused to permit the business 
and industrial secunary to bring speakers on workers’ education to 
her groups because the business men of tlie city (probably their hus- 
bands and irietuh) might object. At least two members of the board 
resigned in protest. This was an agency which needed^ and did not 
then havc> strong professional leadership. 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

It is quite recently that group workers have become sufficiently 
self-conscious to organize their own associations. Relatively few 
group workeis belong to the American Association of Social Workers 
oj Nniwmi of Sociaf Work, p ^§3, 
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since they have not usually had the qualifications for admission. The 
Schools of Social Work are only recently including a correlation of 
courses which prepare students [or group work practice. When they 
do offer a sequence of course analogous to that for case work they 
include opportunities for field experience in different settings, with 
agency coniniittecs, mass activities, social and therapy groups, 

In igsfi a national gt'oup-work organi ration, the National Associa- 
tion for the Study of Group Work was created.^ Its purpose was to 
biing group rvorkers, whether professional or non-professional, into 
association for study and mutual stimulation. By ig^ji the organiza- 
tion had about a thousand members, had published several brochures, 
was regularly publishing a magazine entitled The Grotip, and had 
given momentum to the drive for professional training. In 1946 the 
organization became the American Association of Group Workers. 
Its by-laws define educational qualifications and kind and amount 
of experience which shall be prerequisite to membership. In other 
words, it has become a professional organization. 

In 1943 the Conference of Professional Schools of Group Work 
and Recreation was formed. In 1944 the fourteen member schools 
comprised twelve which are members of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work and two independent schools. It provides op- 
portunity Cor joint thinking and action by schools and national 
agencies in the fields oi recreation and social group work. 

By far the largest number of persons in group work are either 
untrained but paid workers, or unpaid volunteers. There is great 
need in this area of social wofk for increased in-service training and 
for professional undergraduate and graduate curricula. Not only is 
the number of schools of social work whidi educate for social group 
work small but the literature is sparse and inadequate, some pedantic 
and some shallow. There is very little which describes good practice. 
Records on such subjects as individualization of group participants^ 
supeiwision^ camp leadership, and relations of groujD work with case 
work, community organization and social action, are non-existent. 

CONCLUSION 

The writer knows of no place in social work literature where an 
effort has been made to distil out of theory and practice the general 
characteristics of social group work. She and her students together 
have made an attempt. The results are offered in this chapter. Per- 
« “Group Workers Organize,” Srirvey January, 1937. 
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haps this formulation will help stimulate discussion. In turn, it 
may be a factor in further systematic analysis of “generic’' social 
group work, 

Several phenomena characterize the recent development of social 
group work. Most important is the gi'owih of interest among recrea- 
tion and group woikers in definition of fund ions, in provision for 
training opportunities, in establishTneiit of professional organiza- 
tions, in research, and in expanding the su])ply of professional litera- 
ture, Second is the rapid extension of group work principles and 
practices ituo new set lings. Group work has been introduced into 
hospilals and institutions for aged, dclertive, hostile, or delincpicnt 
persons. Cooperatives, labor unions, industries, churches, public 
housing enterprises, and youth centers arc more and more including 
group-work methods in their welfare progiams. Third is experimen- 
tation with individualization processes including that with disorgan- 
ized personalities. Experience derived from “group therapy" will 
have its effect upon the content of group work, 

Social group work has a hopeful and challenging future. It will 
have to keep on adapting to new agencies and situations, to 
find new methods of doing things, to relate to odrer social work 
activities and otlier professions, to develop sound training methods, 
and to ino'ease its fund of knowledge from carefully observed experi- 
ence. It has a great opportunity to teach young people, particularly, 
the values of democratic group association. Probably social group 
work and coniiiuniity organization will be the processes in social 
work that will grow most in die next generation, 

EXERCISES 

1. “Social group work is an educational process carried on usually in 
voltiuuiry groups during leisure time with the assistance of a group 
leader.’' Analyze this definition of social group work by Miss Coyle. 

2. Dhtingulsh benreen the activities and theories of: (a) the teacher and 
social group xvorker; {b) the recreation worker and social group 
worker; (c) group associations and social groups led by ^ group vrorker, 

g. Discuss the contributions to social group work of: a. the YMCA, 
b. the settlement movement, c. the recreation movement- 

4.. What nte some of the effects upon social group work, of: a. the new 
leisure^ b, youth centers, c. USO centers. 

^ Willinni H. Kilpatrick formulated several educational principles 
which have been absorbed into social group work practice. Select two 
and show their significance to social group work. 

6. He did the same thing for basic underlying philosophical principles. 
Select two and show their Signihcancei to social group work, 
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j. In planning programs lor different age groups, what matters must be 
^ given consideration? 

8 . Discuss why the social group -vvorher needs to understand the person- 
ality organization of the individuals in his group. 

9. What arc some of the personality characteristics and abilities of thg 
club leader oi social group worker that the questions on pages 107-108 
are designed to point out? 

10, Discuss two techniques for promoting constructive interaction within 
a group. 

11. Select a philosophical question on page iii and answer it from the 
point of view of a social group worker, 
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chapter Vll 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


INTRODUCTION 

The methods of community organization were extensively used in 
World War IL Although many new governmental agencies sprung 
up to facilitate military and related activities — War Production 
Board (WPB), Office of Civilian Defense (OCD), Office of Price Ad- 
ministration (OP A), War Manpower Commission (WMC), Office of 
Community War Services (OCWS), — the key to community efforts 
was planning, coordination, and integration. This was true in the 
fields both of industrial production and of human welfare. These are 
the methods of the social worker in community organization for social 
work. 

During the war social-work agencies all over the United States 
cooperated with governmental and quasi-go vernmcntal agencies to 
protect the standards of living of our military and civilian elements 
and to achieve new or expanded forms of service when needed. In 
many communities social workers took the initiative in the provision 
of community services and in the correlation of agencies for common 
purposes. Efforts were made to prevent duplication of activity and to 
help new organizations gear into the community. 

In some areas adjacent to war camps, community organization 
for social welfax^e started with almost no resources. For example, 
there was in a western state an army encampment with several thou- 
sand Negroes. The nearest town was fifteen miles away with no facili- 
ties to meet the away-from-camp needs of these men. On the other 
hand, there were cities with so many existing and new resources for 
servicemen that there was the problem of overexpansion. Perhaps the 
outstanding development in social work in World War II was com- 
munity organization. Case work and group work earlier came into 
their own; anore recently community organization has been doing 
likewise* 
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DEFINITIONS 

Community organization as a social-work process distinct from 
case work and group work, whicli are concerned with the welfare of 
individuals through inter-pcisonal and iiitra-group relationships, is 
interested in intcr-groiip icLitionships. It is directed to providing 
services for people with special needs. The phrase (onimunily ot- 
gannalion achieved son\e popularity in Woild Wiir I. Momentum 
for this intcresL came largely from cornniiinity and war-chest activi 
ties and from count i Is of social agencies. 

UnccrtaiiUy as to deFmition continued for a long time and neces- 
sitated clarification. To the general sociologist community o^ganiza- 
tio7i meant a continuous process of inter-action between individuals 
and groups with organization, disorganization, reorganization ol 
customS) p^tsonality, and institution? occuning. To the rural so- 
ciologist it meant the opeiaiion of social forces in a natural non 
political area such as the neighborhood. The social worker recog- 
nized the desirability of understanding the social processes in opera- 
tion in any geographical area, but he did not think this knowledge 
was equivalent to the practice of coramunity organization. There 
was uncertainty too, as to whetlier community meant a geographical 
area or a psychological phenomenon; whether, if it were an area^ 
it %vz$ a neighborhood or a city or a county or a state or a nation. If it 
were a psychological matter, to wdiat extent must there be unaniinity 
of opinions and auitudesl* The meaning of organization was also 
hazy. Did it mean administration or program piomoiion or research 
or stimulation of understanding or social planning or all of these 
rolled into one? Some social workers still think that commiuiily 
orgnnizution is inadec|uate to define what the caininunity organizer 
does. They prefer social zvrlfare planning, social engineering, social 
welfare organization^ social organization luork. 

In the 1939 and 1940 Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Workf two reports were published which helped lessen this 
confusion. Under the auspices of the community organization sec- 
tion of the conference, study gi'oups were organized ia several cities 
to find out what community organization means. They performed for 
community organization a function somewhat analogous to that of 
the Milford Conference of Social Case Workers, These groups held 
frequent meetings and finally pooled their findings, which were 
drafted into a significant report. It was agreed: 
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1, That the term community organization is used to refer to a process and 
also to a field. The double usage is a familiar phenomenon, for example, 
we refer to the teaching pioccss and to the field of teaching. 

2, That the process of oiganbing a community or some parts of it goes 
on outside as well as inside social work. It is the social- welfare nature of 
the objectives dtat distinguishes community oigani 7 ation work, with 
which social workers aie concerned, from that which the politician 
practices. 

3, That within the area of social work the process of community organiza- 
tion is carried on by some organizations as a pnrnai’y function and by 
others as a secondary function. 

That within the area of social work the process of community organiza- 
tion is carried on not only in communities or neighborhoods or on 
the local level, but also on a state- wide or nation-wide basis. 

5. That agencies the primary function of which is the practice of com- 
munity organization do not, as a rule, offer help directly to clients. 

Although the groups did not come to an agreement on a formal 
definition of community organization, from the different ones sub- 
mitted, Arthur Dunham in 1940 formulated a statement which fol- 
lows: “Community organization for social work, or social- welfare 
organization, as I should prefer to call it, is the art or process of 
bringing about and maintaining a progressively more effective ad- 
justment between social- welfare resources and social- welfare needs. 
Social-w^elfare organization consists of activities in the field of social 
welfare which ate concerned with fact-finding; raising standards; 
promoting teamwork and improving and facilitating inter-group rela- 
tionships; increasing public understanding; enlisting public support 
and participation; and initiating, developing, and modifying wel- 
fare programs. , ‘Social- welfare organization may be carried on in any 
geographical area. It is concerned with the discovery and definition 
oi needs; the elimination and prevention as well as the treatment ot 
social needs and disabilities; the articulation of resources and needs; 
and the constant readjustment of resources in order better to incei 
changing^needs.” ^ 

A National Continuing Committee for the Study of Commuint) 
Organization headed by Arthur Dunham, Professor of Communiu 
Organization at the University of Michigan was formed in 1940 as an 
outgrowth of this study enterprise. Through its efforts the American 
Association for the Study of Community Organization was establish c;: 
in 1946. Its first chairman was Walter Pettit of the New York School 

1 Arthur Dunham, ‘The literature of Community Organization," Proceedings 
of i^ational Conference of Social Work, 1^40, p, 413. 
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oE Social Work and its first secretary, Russell Kurt?, assistant general 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation. The new organization is 
interested in seiious study of community organization and in the 
impiovement of standards and practices not only in specialized 
agencies but throughout the entire field of social welfaic. 

Regardless of what name it goes by, community organization 
comprises social-welfare planning, organi/ation, coordination, intei'- 
group relationships. Generating an interest in behalf of special com- 
munity needs and effectuiuing ])U)gianis to meet needs arc its main 
objectives. Tins is ustuiily clone within a readily dcfinccl geographical 
aiea, but not ahvays. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Community organization can be said to have several discernible 
origins, namely; (i) efforts of socially-minded persons at any time to 
achieve better set vices for people who need them; (2) ceitain aspects 
of die charity organization society and settlement movements; (3) 
community chests and councils of social agencies. 

1. It is clear that most reforms 01 social services are initiated as a 
result of the organized planning of groups of people, Hebraic laws, 
Solon’s reforms, Elizabethan lav\rs for public assistance, all came 
about as a result of pressuie from many people, Hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aged, settlements, child-placing agencies, home 
service for soldiers and sailors, are resources w'hicli have been secured 
by keenly-interested hard-working individuals usually organized into 
groups. Procuring these changes is the subject of social action and 
will be discussed in a subsetpicnt chaptci, 

2. The charity organization and settlement movements have been 
reviewed in earlier chapteis, but their particular contributions to 
tommunity organi/ation thcoiy are briefly restated here. 

The first charity oiganizaiion society came about as a icsult of the 
multiplicity of small fly-by-night” neighborhood relief agencies 
which often duplicated one another’s efforts. The humanitarians of 
the period,, shocked by waste of effort and money and by tlie de- 
moralking efierts of indiscriminate giving upon the recipients, fa- 
vored integtattort of effort. Hence the London Charity Organization 
Society was formed. It utilized the methods of; (a) A clearing service, 
the precursor of our social service or confidential exchange; (b) dis- 
trict committees comprised of representatives of various interests; 
(c) volunteer workers; {d} investigation into social conditions. 
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Social settlements, built on the principle of the values derived 
from shared experiences, put into practice several methods signifi- 
cant for community organization. Among them arc: (a) First-hand 
observation and research; (b) committees comprised of representa: 
lives from inside and outside the neighborhood; (c) assumption of 
responsibility for reforms pertinent to the area. 

COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS OF SOCIAL AGFNCIES 

Development of Chests. Since the chest and council movements 
have done so much to professionalize the practice of community 
organization, it seems well to discuss them in considerable detail. 
A Community Chest has been defined to mean a cooperative organi- 
zation of citizens and welfare agencies. It has two chief functions: ^ 

1. It raises funds each year primarily for its affiliated social welfare, health 
and recreation agencies. Daring war and other emergency periods, it 
may also raise funds for local, national and international war and 
emergency relief and services. The funds which it secures are raised by 
a community- wide appeal and distributed in accordance with a system- 
atic budget procedure. 

It promotes effective planning, coordination and administration of the 
social welfare, health, and recreation services of a community. Direct 
responsibility may be carried by a community welfaie council. 

Joint fund-raising started in Liverpool, England, in 1873, in Den- 
ver, Colorado, in 1887, in Elmira, New York, in 1910. The Federa- 
tions of Jewish Agencies initiated joint financial campaigns in several 
large cities starting with Boston in 1895. The early financial federa- 
tions raised relatively small amounts of money for a small proportion 
of the social-work agencies in any given community. For example, 
twenty-three organizations joined the Denver federation which raised 
180,000 in its first campaign. 

The first modern chest is credited to Cleveland, which set up a 
Federation for Charity and Philanthropy in 1913. It was the first 
organization to start the principle of buclgeting for community plan- 
ning. In igi8 war chests, only a few of which at the start of the war 
included local charities, spread to some 300 cities. Soon both peace- 
time and wartime social agencies were included in a single campaign. 

The depression of the '30's gave further momentum to the chest 

zOrgamxtnga Community Chest, New York; Community Chests and CoundU, 
Inc., 1946; yesterday and Today mth Community Chests, New York: Community 
Chests and CouncUs, Inc., 1937; John B, Dawson, "Community Chests and War 
Chests," jp4$ Social Work Year Book, pp. 84-93; Health and Welfare Planning in 
the Smaller Communhy, Neiv York: Community Chests and Coundls, Inc., 1945. 
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inovement, akhough after the federal government eiuciecl the relief 
picture, the actual amount of money raised diopped. In 1932, 397 
chests raised j-7»532, and in 1935, ^83 chests laiscd 5569,781,478. 

By 1941 all but t\\!o cities in the United States with a population over 
100,000 had adopied the community-chest method of raising money 
for local piivate so(ial-woik cntciprise. 

The impact ol Woild Wai II imposed new demands on local peace- 
time xvclfaie ageiHies wliith the commimit) chests financed, and led 
to setting up new services and agencies. Ikon bcloie Pcail Harbor 
it was apparent that something would have to be done to bring 
about a united front in the financing of both peacetime and wartime 
needs. Because of the gieat increase in organi7ations raising money 
for war relief, President Roosevelt appointed in July, 1912, his War 
Relief Board with Joseph £. Davies as head. Its piiipose was to regu- 
late all kinds of foieign and domestic appeak designed to meet war- 
CTcated needs, except the American Red Cioss and certain estab- 
lished religious organkations; it was authorized to register, rclicense, 
and coordinate the timing and amounts and establish standards and 
methods of solicitation. This agency was responsible for a great 
reduction in number of iiTesponsible and extravagant organizations. 

In January, 1943, as a lesiilt of the demands from local communi- 
ties which were besieged with the multiplicity of war requests and 
specifically at the request of the president’s War Relief Control 
Board, there vv^as organized the National War Fund, Its jiurpose was 
to secure funds thiough local war chests for the approved budget 
requirements of its member agencies; to stimulate the organization 
of local imified campaigns in unorganized sections of the country; to 
collect and distribute to its agencies the funds pledged; and to relate 
the vaiious programs of these organizations to intci national, na^ 
tional, and local needs. Only those war-relief agencies certified by 
the Presidents War Relief Control Board were included as mem- 
bers. The campaign goal for the year 1944-1915 was $115,000,000. 
Twenty-two war-relief agencies wTre beneficiaries.^ 

»Thc twentyuwo war-reliel agencies listed as beneficiaries weie: the LSO, 
United Seamen's Service and War Prisoners' Aid, Inc. American Denmmk Relief, 
Ameurati Relief for Czechoslovakia, American Relief for France, American Relief 
for Ital), Ainedtau Relief for Norway. Belgian War Relief Societv. British War 
Relief Society Friends of Luxembourg, Greek War Relief Association, Philippine 
War ReJieL Polish War Relief, Queen WUhelmina Fund, Russian War Relief, 
CJmted China Relief, Tnited Lithuanian Relief, United Yugoslav Relief Fund; 
American Field Service. Refugee Relief Trustees, and Uuited States Committee 
for the care of EuFOpean Children. This list is taken from John B, Dawson, op. cit, 

pp. 84 -^* 
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Two hundred and eighty-six chests which have reported con- 
tinuously to Community Chests and Councils, Inc., the national or- 
ganization in this field, from 1935 to 1944 showed an increase in the 
per capita amount raised from tfi.62 in 1935 the war-chest 

year of 1944. In July, 1944, an analysis of reports received by CCC, 
Inc., from 169 chests which had raised almost 178,936,^535 for the year 
1944, indicated that 55 per cent of classified contributions came from 
“big gifts" ($100 and more) and one-third came from the one per 
cent of the total pledges which were gifts of 5 i,ooo or more. These 
chests reported 27.59 subscribers per 100 population; 95.6 of all sub- 
scribeis gave less than .'525 and 60.5 less than $5.00.^ 

Development of Councils of Social Agencies. A community welfare 
council or council of social agencies has been defined as follows: (It) 
“is a voluntary association of citizens who represent tax-supported 
and private social welfare, health, and recreation agencies, or who 
serve as interested individuals. It carries primary responsibility for 
the planning and coordination of the entire community social welfare 
program. Where the chest and council are separately incorporated, 
the council may be described as the social planning partner of the 
chest. In some cities both the joint fund-raising and the overall social 
planning functions are carried on by one 01 ganization — a combiiled 
chest and council." ® By social planning is meant “the development 
and continuous revision of the total program of commuriity health 
and welfare scmces, both private and tax-supported, for the purpose 
of utilizing the total financial and other resources of a community to 
meet social and health needs in the most effective and efficient manner 
possible " 

The first Councils of Social Agencies organized in Milwaukee 
and Pittsburgh in igog antedated federated financing by four years. 
The next decade saw the organization of councils in many other 
cities. They usually have a membership composed ot public and 
private social agencies with a tew individual memberships. Gen- 
erally they divide their activities into functional fields such as family, 
child welfare, healthy and recreation; or they organize around case 
work, group work, institutional work. They operate on a city-wide 
and sometimes within the suburbs. Numbers of cities have 
rlti^hborhood councils, but these do not have so broad a basis ot 


4. John B. Dawson, ap. cit,t pp 84-92. 

3 Organkirig a Community Chest, New York: Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., 1946, p, 1, Lyman S. Ford, ‘'Councils in Social Woik,” 7945 Social lYorfe Year 
Bookt pp, U2 -uB; Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Yesterday and Today 
Xifith Qommanity Chests, New York, 1937. 
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operation and do not supplant city-wide councils of social agencies. 

In broad terms, councils of social agencies catry on four main 
kinds of aciivities: 

•• 1. They provide a medium for educational activities cmbiacing their own 
fonstituency and the general public. 

2, They endeavor to secure direct action from dm an t hoi i lies con U oiling 
a particular operating unit or gioup of units in order tc make changes 
deemed desimljle, 

3, They themselves administer ceruiin kinds oi services. 

4, They corirdinate the functions of two or inoic agencies to waul the 
more cifcctlve production of a joint result.® 

Whcie sepaiate chests and councils exist, there is generally close 
structural and functional integration. Sometimes the same constitu- 
tion sets Lip both; sometimes under two constitutions there is a cioss- 
ing of structure; sometimes the same staff selves both organizations. 
Actually most community organizers belies c that social planning is 
inseparable from budgeting and financing. In those cities where there 
arc harmonious working relationships between the two agencies, 
community organization for social work is moie apt to develop on a 
sound basis. (See diagram on page 131.) 

A counterpart of local councils of social agencies is the National 
Social Welfare As>sembly established in 1946, its predecessor the Na- 
tional Social ’Work Council having been organized in 1922. It is con- 
cerned with the planning of national welfare organizations and does 
so through conferences, publications, studies, etc. Thirty voluntary 
and nine public agencies make up the new organization. 

Pracipies of Chest Organizations. There are numbers of prin 
ciplcs underlying the practices of Community Chests. Assuming that 
che<?t and council ate the same organi/ation, among them are the 
following: ^ 

u Biulgctary control, ^vhkh means that each agency prepares in advance 
a deuded budget which is accepted or rejected by a budget committee 
comprised of non-agency representatives and which, when approved, 
i$ not exceeded by the agency without permiSsSjon of the controlling 
body. 

2, The “whirbwind” campaign with its campaign chairman, its large 
number of solicitors, itii extensive publicity, its quota systems, etc. 

9 Community Chests and Counnls, fVhcit Councils of Social Agencies Do, 
New York, 1939, p. 4. 

? a Community Chest, New York: Gonununity Chests and Councils, 

Inc, 1946, p. 1; Lyman S. Ford, "‘Councils in Social Work/’ Social Work 
Tear Book, pp. iis^uSj Community Chests and Councils, Inc,. Yesterday and 
Today udth Community Chests, New York 1937. 
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3. The immunity rule with its promise to contributors that the member 
agencies will not solicit further funds during the year unless for capital 
expenditures or emergencies and then only with permission of the 
controlling body. 

4. Centralized accounting and public auditing. 

5. Centralized purchasing and housing, although these methods arc not 
universal 
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6. Designation of gifts, which is often allowed although this is not en- 
couraged since it means singling out agencies foi special favor instead 
of accentuating and emphasi/ing community needs. 

7. Conti ali?ed and continuous publicitv and education, A national coun- 
, terpart of the local chest-council publicity program is the annual Mo- 
bilization for Human Needs. In 193s, the first mobilization, admin- 
istered by CCC, Inc., began to furnish materials for local campaigns. 

8. Coordination of programs. 

9. CoUection of s<*t\i<'e statistics 

10. The management of the Social Scivice Exchange, svhich is a central 
flic (ontaining identifving materials on agency clients for the purpose 
of prevention of duplication of services to clients and for coordination 
of wf)rk betwaTH agencies. 

Objections to Chests. Needless to say there has been much oppo- 
sition to community chests. Objection has been and is made both 
to its funda mental conception and to many of its practices. Mary 
Richmond objected to it because she feared that ‘'big business" meth- 
ods would iKjt only control its fund-raising processes but restrict the 
fieedorn of agencies to speak their minds regarding causes and cures 
and to meet new problems. 

Arlicn Johnson, Director of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, fears the fusion of chest and council 
functions especially since financing functions are often the stronger 
and more conspicuous. In 1940 she wrote "Wc have the dilemma at 
once, therefore, of the council attempting to represent all the agencies 
and groups necessary Lo effective planning but at the same time being 
a pan of the chest, which is concerned with a minority of those agen- 
cies. A marc logical relationship would seem to be to have the chest 
a department of the council. ... In my opinion the greatest draw- 
back in the close association of chest and council is the inhibiting 
cffe<t the chest has upon social action. The first question that comes 
to thc^ mind of the executive when action is proposed is ‘Will it of- 
fend any of our contiibutors.' ” « Undoubtedly there have been cities 
and situations where money-raising and efficiency have been empha- 
sized at the expense of adeejuate service, but with experience and 
with competent executive leadership, most chests have not lost sight 
of their basic purposes. 

Clearly many agencies^ particularly those long established and 
able to raise plenty of nioney> may be tempted to resist chest theories 
and methods. Chest executives freely admit that agencies sometimes 

« Arlien Johnson, ‘l.imited Pariicipatton in Social Planning/' Proceedings of 
Matmmt Confermce of Sochi Work, 1Q40, p. 42^. 
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obtain less money when they enter a chest than they received before, 
and that agencies may not be so free to carry on their programs as 
they wish. The rugged individualism of some private agencies has 
been beneRcially moderated as a result of shared Rnancing anej 
planning. When agency-minded, as connasted with community- 
minded ograni nations threaten withdrawal from the chest or urge 
abolition of the chest altogether, business men and o(hcr contributors 
are often vociferous in ihcir protest against the needless waste of theii 
time in repeated solicitations and the duplication of effort involved 
in many campaigns. 

The mortality rate of community chests and the number of agen- 
cies withdrawing have been relatively small. In the period of chest 
history only one out of hve has gone out of existence. Some of these 
folded up after one campaign. Most of those abandoned were in small 
cities. Piofessional and volunteer leadership of a high quality is dif* 
licult to secure in small communities, and in chest work, as in every 
other kind of administrative activity, personnel is the keystone of 
successful achievement. 

CCC, Inc., believes that, generally speaking, chests will be success- 
ful and endure only if these conditions are met: 

1. The territory to be solicited equals or exceeds 25,000 in population. 

2. The probable goal equals or exceeds $50,000. 

3. The social agencies which would logically qualify for participation are 
favorably disposed, including Jewish and Catholic as well as Protestant 
and non-sectarian organizations. 

4. The service programs of the agencies extend over the entire territory 
proposed for solicitation. 

5. The programs of the agencies include all of the basically important 
types of service such as family social work and relief, public health 
nursing, and recreation. 

6. The employment of competent executive service is assured.® 

Chest Organization. Most Community Chests are incorporated 
bodies with constitutions and by-laws. In some cities, agencies through 
their delegates are sole members, in others the givers arc also mem- 
bers, and in still others there are several classes of members. The 
members elect a board of directors wdrich usually selects its own 
president, vice president, secretary, and treasurer, all of whom are 
volunteers. The board appoints its executive secretary. 

Selected in different ways, but responsible to the board, are various 

0 Community Chosta and Councils, Inc,, ifejferday and Today xoiih Community 
Chests, p. 24. * 
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committees, such as budget, campaign, publicity, reseaich. The work 
of these committees may piocccd somewhat as follows. If, for exam- 
ple, the goal of a community chest in a city of 70,000 is $100,000, it is 
essential that the budget-control group understand the activities of 
each organization, relate the functions of each oiganization in the 
private field to ihose of eveiy other organization, and see the activities 
of private agencies in leLuion to public agencies. 

I’he budget committee is usually composed of persons unaffiliated 
with any mcrnbci oigaiii/ation and thus thcoictically in a position 
to be objective about the operations of each oiganization. It is this 
group that asks such c[uestions as; Why does a private family-welfare 
organization in a time of expanding employment opportunities need 
more monc> iox relief? Why does a YMCA need a large amount of 
money for boys’ activities when the men’s department requiies a 
large membership fee of its members? Why does a settlement need 
more money when a school community center has recently been 
opened? AVhy should there be both a Salvation Army and a Volun- 
teeis of America in the community when seemingly both groups 
reach the same constituency? Why should the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation urn child health centers, when the City Public Health organ- 
ization administers a pre-school age clinic program? Does the com- 
munity need a nuisei7? The budget control gtoup, in other words, 
attempts an ovetall look and endeavors to gear the activities of each 
agency into those of all other organizations, both public and private 

After a budget for each agency and the total budget have been 
agreed upon, and it has been determined what the community can 
raise, the actual raising of funds through a campaign organization oc- 
cuis. Often the campaign committee makes direct solicitation from 
targe emphiycra and seeks die codpeiation of the employer in a 100 per 
cent solicitauou of his employees. Most chest-campaign committees 
disbelieve in the assignment of a quota to employees by employers 
and think that the best community cooperation is secured when the 
employees make such contribution as they wish or feel able to make. 
During the wai, labor made a very significant contribution to chests 
00 its own volition and without employer pressure. After organ- 
ized groups have been reached, housc-to-Iiouse canvassing is an effec- 
tive method of rcaching-«oiit into every home. 

The amount of time given by budget and campaign committees to 
the raising of funds for private social- work activities is tremendous. 
One of the greatest contributions of volunteers to social work— one 
requiring time, energy, understanding, and enthusiasm — comes from 
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these groups who go through the onerous jobs of reviewing expendi 
tures and of soliciting contributions. 

The actual collection of funds is a responsibility of the chest oi- 
ganization and its year-round staff. If the amount set to be laised is 
reasonable, the task of collection should not be dilficuit- Communi- 
ties vary in the amount subscribed and not collected. If the amount 
not collected is more than about 5 per cent of the total budget, some- 
thing has probably been wrong in the preliminary processes. 

The icsearch or study committee is usually comprised of people 
with a variety of interests and approaches to the welfare needs of the 
community. For example, in one city the composition of this com- 
mittee includes a professor of political science, a prolessoi of social 
work, a tax expei t, a business man who for several years has been the 
president oi the chest, a banker, two women, one of whom is in busi- 
ness, and the other of whom is a housewife, two labor leaders, a 
lawyer, a doctor and two clergymen. Such a committee may or ma) 
not have special research staff made available to it. This committee 
may act as a most important liaison group if chest and council are 
separate agencies. 


OTHER AGENCIES 

The problem of financing social work, both private and public, 
has received much attention particularly since the depression of the 
’go’s which hit the income of private social- work agencies and which 
forced an increase in taxes to meet the needs of millions of unem- 
ployed. Contributions, endowments, and earnings are the main 
financial resource for private agencies, with subsidies from founda- 
tions or trust funds, tag days, benefits, and bazaars as minor sources, 
In such areas of social work as home relief, private funds now fur- 
nish only a negligible proportion of income; but in such fields as 
group work, private funds loom large. It is clear, however, that pri- 
vate funds in the future will be quantitatively unimportant in the 
total welfare picture. 

The largest part of the funds for maintaining private welfare 
agencies comes from private contributions and in die communities 
having chests is secured primarily through that agency. Some hospi- 
tals, orphanages, homes for the aged, and agencies offering family re- 
lief derive a considerable percentage of their income from endow- 
ments and bequests. Endowments vary in almost direct ratio to the 
history and age of the locality and the agency. The farther west one 
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goes, the smaller are these funds. Taking the country as a whole, 
gifts of this type furnish but a small percentage of private agency 
funds.^'^ 

Foundations and Trusts. Foundations and community trusts have 
ibeen an important development in private philanthropy even though 
only a minor part of their income has gone to social agencies and 
almost nothing to distinctly local agencies. By fotm elation is meant a 
non-govein mental, non-profit oigani/ation, having principal funds 
of its own, established to maintain or aid social, echuational, chaiita- 
ble, or othcT activities serving the coinnion welfare. “ Among the 
best’knowii louiulations are: the Canicgie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement ol Teaching, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Russell 
Sage Fotmdation, the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation, the Twxnticth Centiu) Fund. The two fields of educa- 
tion and health have together accounted for about 7 per cent of all 
foundation eKpeiidituies in recent years. Third place, about 15 per 
cent of total expendirures, has gone consistently to social welfare, 
but more foundations are operated in this field than in either health 
or education. Drastic reduction in interest rates since the iggo's has 
curtailed the operation of foundations. In 1944 they expended about 
.562,000,000. 

Community trusts are foundations usually organized on a city or 
county basis. The first was the Cleveland Foundation organized in 
19] 4. The largest community trusts are those in Chicago and New 
York, each with resources totaling mote than $10,000,000, In 1944 
there were 71 active coramuniiy trust funds. 

I'hc war hud pronounced effects upon foundation and trust activi- 
tkh, Rctjucbts for assistance decreased; there was a reorientation of 
rei^earch ptojetes; new contributions were diiccted toward post-war 
serviics, many of them for servicemen. It was even responsible for 
tlxe establishment ol new organnations. For example, one mid- 
xvestei n city which for three years far ovcnsubscribed its goals, set up 
a cammunity trust for the anticipated post-war lean years. 

Public Funds. By far the largest percentage of monies supporting 
health and welfare activities conies from public funds. All welfare- 
agency exet utix.es need, therefore, to have some understanding of 

L. Luhe. ''Financmg Private Social Work,” Social Work Year Bookt^ 
pp. 148-1^^3; Warufi MtMUien/l*4n*mting FiivatcSocianVork/^ Social Work 
Year HooK pp. s2c>*-226. 

upianrison and Andrews, American l^oimdalioiu for Social Welfare, New York; 
Russell Sage Foundation, F. Emerson .Andrews, “Foundations and Commu- 
miy Trusts/' Social Work Year Book, pp. 175-178, 
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public finance including types of revenues available, the relative 
merit of various types of revenues, the factors determining the dis- 
tribution of funds among the various governmental units, the prob- 
lems of grants-in-aid. Inevitably administrative problems are created 
by public financing of social agencies. Executives may have to accept 
supervision from representatives of higher and remote units of gov- 
ernment, to comply with bookkeeping or recoid-kccping standards, 
to accept peisonnel not locally selected, and to work with city and 
local political appointees who appiopriate the funds. All this means 
the development of skill in the methods of comnumity giganization. 

Conferences, Among the agencies other than chests and councils 
die primary purposes of which are education and planning for the 
social welfare are the national and state conferences of social work. 
'‘Conferences of social work seiwe to publicize and interpret social 
needs and social work accomplishments among lay groups, to pro- 
vide social workers with opportunities of learning what is going on 
in other localities and in other branches of social work outside the 
fields of their immediate interests, to stimulate creative thought on 
the variety of practical problems which are a pan of a social-work 
scene, and to present, in some cases, platforms for social action.” 

The National Conference of Charities and Corrections was organ- 
ized in 1874 and became the National Conlcience of Social Work in 
1917. Since its inception social workers and interested laymen have 
met once a year to discuss ways and means of carrying on social work. 
The year-round membership is about 7,000 and the annual meetings 
draw from 3,000 to 7,600 attendants. It is a forum, not a social action 
organization. 

In order to facilitate program planning, several sections, which 
change from time to time are organized. In addition to the meetings 
planned by committees of these several sections there are many 
others ari'anged by .special committees and by associate groups such 
as the American Association of Social Workers, the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers, the Birth Control Federation of 
America, etc. 

The proceedings of the conference have been published annually 
since 1874. Membership dues range from $3 to $25 a year depending 
upon type of membership — active, sustaining, institutional, or con- 
tributing. During the past few years, the conference has provided a 
yeai'-round service to state conferences, including bulletins, a hand- 
le Rathryn Close, “Conferences of Social Work,” ign Social Work Year Book, 
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book, and a clearing house for information. The National Confer- 
ence provides secietarial services to the Association of State Con- 
ference Secretaries. It also serves as the national committee of the 
International Conference on Social Work. 

All states except Nevada and New Mexico, have state conferences. 
Wisconsin has the oldest, dating back to 1870. Conferences vary 
greatly in emphasis and oiganization. Some, modeled after the Na- 
tional Conference, emphasi/e forums and discussions; others include 
social action For example, in u)2(j the Wisconsin Conference of 
Social Wotk, subsequently lenamed the Wisconsin Wclfaie Council, 
formulated and sponsored a children’s code, and in 1939 helped 
draft a bill creating a state depaiiment of welfare to coordinate num- 
bers ol state we Hate acthities and functions. Repeatedly it has been 
responsible for the introduction of bills to modernize public assist- 
ance legislation. 

State confeience services generally include the publication of pro- 
ceedings, bulletins, periodicals, participation in many state commit- 
tee activities, and the conduct of classes. Their budgets run from less 
than ?200 in the small ones run by volunteers, to r,ooo in the large 
ones run by a piofessional staff and with a social action program. 
There are also many specialized conferences organized on racial, 
religious, or functional line's. Among them are the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, the National Confeience of Jewish Social 
Welfare, the American Prison Congress, and the White House Con- 
ferences on Children. Many national organizations such as the Fam- 
ily Service Association of America and the Child Welfare League of 
America, arrange regional conferences for their constituencies. 

Councils. In addition to councils or conferences organized on a 
broad geographical basis and to central councils of social agencies 
oil a city-wide basis, tliere are neighborhood and coordinating coun- 
cils. The neighborhood council, generally encouraged and even or- 
ganized by social workers, attempts to bring together all local forces, 
oi'ganized or not, with social agencies kept in the minority. Such a 
counrii may carry on only local community planning and interpreta- 
tion or it may cootclinnte within the area the activities of local and 
city-wide agencies. The first so-called Coordinating Council was estab- 
lished in Berkeley, California, in 1919. Not until 1933 were similar 
agencies established in Los Angeles and other parts of California. The 
original purpose of these councils was to prevent delinquency, but 
their scope soon expanded to include planning for all local welfare 
services and coordination of agencies in the area. The codrdinating 
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council movement has had its most extensive development in Cali- 
fornia, there being seventy-two in Lus Angeles alone. In essential 
purpose these coordinating councils differ little from councils of 
social agencies in small tov\^ns or neighborhood councils in large 
citiesA^ 

A good many rural and urban neighborhoods are experimenting 
with councils variously organized. In Madison, Wisconsin, lor exam- 
ple, the east side of the city has organized its own coiinciL It com- 
prises some sixty representatives of citizen groups, social agencies, 
churches, etc., and was set up to provide a coordinating resource for 
local recreation activities, It has aroused city-wide interest, so much 
so that it is probably only a matter of time before other neighborhood 
councils are organized. 

Organizers of the “back-of-th e-yards,'’ “grass-roots” type of neigh- 
borhood councils are most critical of the objectives and methods of 
local councils sponsored and promoted by social woikers. Saul Alin- 
sky, for example, in his Reveille for Radicals expressed a sociologist's 
contempt for what he thinks are the condescending and undemocratic 
methods of these councils. They do not, according to him, search out 
the people’s needs but rather superimpose agency wishes upon a 
helpless people. Of course, this can be a justifiable objection; but 
since somewhat different objectives and methods at present character- 
ize these two generalized types of neighborhood councils, his criticism 
seems unnecessarily sweeping and severe. The so-called neighborhood- 
councihmovement is of such recent origin and of such diverse patterns 
that both sociologists and social workers have much to learn before 
generalizations about objectives, structure, and methods can legiti- 
mately be made. 

Special Interest Agencies. Many agencies with narrowly prescribed 
objectives and specialized programs primarily employ the methods of 
community organization; they may or may not provide services 
directly to individuals. Several illustrations follo’^'/. During World 
War 11 tl)e Committee on Resettlement of Japanese- Americans en- 
couraged the formation of local committees to draw together local 
leaders in order to keep before the community the civil and religious 
issues involved in evacuation progi-'ams, and to assist in actual re- 
location. The Planned Parenthood Federation of America, a national 
organization, carries on extensive educational programs, promotes 
the establishment of state and local leagues and medically-directed 

13 Lyman S. Ford, '‘Councils in Social Work,” Social Work Year Book, 
pp. The Neighboi hood Approach to Community Planning, Nevv York: 

Comiriunity Chpsts and Councils, Inc., 1937. 
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planned parenthood services, provides consultant services to local 
committees on problems of organization, education, clinic administra- 
tion, and the integi'ation of planned parenthood into community 
liealth and welfare programs The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and its local branches seek to combat 
the spirit of persecution which confronts colored people and other 
minority groups by programs of legal aid, participation in community 
affairs, conducting research, publishing and distributing facts. These 
and many other organizaiions, just as much as Community Chests, 
Councils of vSocial Agencies, national and state conferences, coordinat- 
ing and ncighboihood councils, make their contribution to social 
welfare through community organization theories and techniques. 

PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Our discussion so far has been of services and agencies, the pri- 
mary functions of which are community organization. Actually every 
administrator of a welfare agency engages in the processes of com- 
munity oiganization. Pie participates in diest and council activities; 
he works out inter-agency relationships with other executives; he sits 
on many kinds of committees; he carries on a continuous educational 
process with his own boards and committees. 

Whether community organization for social work is a primary or 
an incidental function of an agency, there are common problems and 
methods. The following situation illustrates types of problems dealt 
with in the practise of community organization. 

A local branch of a national organization with a house-centered 
religious and recreational pjrogram requested increased funds from 
the budget committee of the community chest for the second of these 
two progiams. The institution is in an area of poor housing, juvenile 
delinquency, and low income. The budget report was inadequately 
prepared and pioscnied by the executive; data to prove need were 
not available; and the board inembers of the agency had little knowl- 
edge of the activities of their oiganization. 

'fhe budget committee turned down the request and recommended 
a study of agency operations. The comnuuuty chest employed an ex- 
pert to conduct such a study. Among his recommendations were: 
replaceiiient of staff, better utiluation of existing facilities before 
additional anc3 WTre obtained, greater participation by the board of 
direciois in formulation of agency policies, and a temporary dem- 
orii^tration by a trained worker of what a good but inexpensive recrea- 
tion program could be. The last recommendation was carried out 
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with the community chest paying the costs. The demonstration 
showed the possibilities of a good progiram in a disorganized area 
After the skilled recreation worker left, the new program Cell apart. 
None of the other recommendations was carried out. 

For two successive years a similar request was made by the agency 
to the budget committee with little or no evidence of improvement 
in agency performance. Each time the budget committee rclused 
increases. Finally the committee decided it was time for ilte agenq 
to withdraw from the chest; the cjucstion was how to achieve this 
result witliout unduly antagonizing persons in teres led in the agency. 
I'he community chest appointed a committee to conduct hearings 
on the reactions of the community to the agency. Many persons who 
had observed its activities testified to its incihcicncy and to the waste oL 
the $6,000 given by the community. These findings were given to 
the agency board of directors who decided to withdraw their organ- 
ization from the chest rather than be ejected. 

No sooner liacl tlie agency withdrawn than the social planning 
committee of the Community Chest took up the problem of agency re- 
placement. Such questions as the following were thrashed out: Shall 
existing public and private agencies expand their work? Shall a 
ne%v organization be created? Is a building-centered program desira- 
ble? Shall the new^ program be extended over a larger geographical 
area than that reached by the agency which had been dropped? What 
are the problems of transportation? What do the residents of the 
comm unity themselves want? Since there were no sure answers to 
these questions, it was clear that more data were needed before a 
sound plan could be developed; so a neighborhood study was recom- 
mended and carried out. The findings showed the need for a new 
recreation agency, one which would coordinate the recreational activ- 
ities over a larger area than the displaced agency had served and . 
which would promote the initiation of new programs as their need 
was demonstrated. In due time this type of agency wa.s organized 
and at present it is carrying on a healthy program. 

This short case story illustrates typical problems involved in com- 
munity organization. (1) A disorganized area with poorly^fimctioning 
agencie.s; (2) a critical public; (3) inadequate factual knowledge; 
(4) a dominating national organization giving inadequate attention 
to local problems; (5) an inactive and uninformed board of directors; 
(6) an expensive and unproductive program; and (7) a poorly- 
equipped executive. 

To Idealize the general aim of community organization which is 
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"to bring about and maintain a progressively more elective adjust- 
ment between social- welfare resources to social- welfare needs" the 
utilization of sound method is essential. The same national group 
which fust caiefully studied the content of this process also made an 
enumeration of some of the most imporiant methods. They are: 

i. Continuous central recording, including the keeping of minutes and 
the collet tion and publication of financial and service data. 

U, Pi mining, part icul ally planning by or in behalf of two or more 
agencies. 

3. Making special studies and surveys. 

4. Budgeting. 

5. Education, intetpictation, publicity through newspapers, reports, pub- 
lic speaking, exhibits, radio, etc. 

6. Inter-agency consultation through field service or otherwise, 

7. Development and use of gioup discussion, die conference process, 
and the working with committees. 

8. Promotion of voluntary or gentlemen’s agreements between agencies 
for definition of function, etc. 

9. Operation of joint services. 

10. Promotion of legislation and other forms of social action. 

n. Organization in the sense of setting up new services or structure.^^ 

The iihistracion given above shows - the use of several of these 
methods. Any one of them is made up of numbers of others. For 
example, making a social study comprises planning the organizatioxL 
financing amt staffing the study, conducting the stiidy> reporting the 
findings to the community, etc. Recently we gave our university class 
in community oigaiii/ation the experience of making a community 
study* It TOS conducted under the joint auspices of the School of 
Social Work and the local chest. In the process of conducting this 
survey of comp od lion of private-agency boards in their college city, 
.uudenls exptnieaced on a small scale, what proiessional experts do 
on a large scale. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

The practice of community organization for ssocial welfare requires 
experienced mi mature personnel. Among the qiiaUficafions needed 
are; (i) a knowledge of tlie kind oi facts that will be useful in deter- 
mining ivhat a community needs, knowledge of how to get them 
and how to use them: (a) familiarity with the standards of practice in 

14 Rohm P. Lane, Field of Community Organization: Report of Discu?- 
Proceedings of Nat hnetl Conference of Sociol Wok, i9S9> pp- 501^502; also 
included as Boewment lA in Wayne McMillen, CorninunHy Organuaiion for So- 
cial Welfare^, Cfucago; Unlvendty of Chicago PresSr 1945- 
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social work as a whole* (3) an undeistanding of individual and gioup 
behavior; (4) skill in stimulating gioup thinking and motivating 
group action^'’ These qualifications necessitate basic uaining in so- 
cial work, including field piactice in ease work, preferably also in 
group work, and supervised experience in the methods of community 
organization. 

Since the establishment jf the New York School of Social Woik in 
1898 field training analogous to the clinical tiaining of doctors has 
been provided students. It was originally offered in charity organiza- 
tion societies and involved case work. Field experience in group vvotk, 
except in a fc\v schools, has been unavailable until recently. Sevei liI 
schools now ofier theoretical and field courses in this pliase of social 
work. Every school of social work includes community 01 ganlzation 
courses in its curriculum; relatively few provide supervised field 
experience. Both the New York School of Social Work and the Ohio 
State School of Social Service Administration do so. 

Many teachcis of community organization believe students need 
much more supervised experience in the community, but they face 
two primary difiiculties: (1) most students have too little knowledge 
of and experience in social work to justify giving them much responsi- 
biliiy for carrying on community relationships; (2) agencies and 
schools have not solved the program of supervision. Although these 
are real difficulties, they are not insurmountable. Surely the need is 
sufficiently recognized to impel agencies and schools of social work 
to experiment. 

As yet there is a paucity of literature on community organization 
for social welfare. From the point of view of student education the 
most significant recent book is Commimity Organization for Social 
Welfare by Wayne McMillen of the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, Although the results of numbers of community studies have 
been published, there is almost no case material showing the processes 
involved in community organization. Tiic 1946 oiganization of a 
national agency to study means of improving community organiza- 
tion is encxiuraging. 


CONCLUSION 

The war gave impetus to community organization activities in 
social work and out of it. In the welfare field innumerable resources 
were expanded or developed; immense sums of private money were 


15 Adapted from Wayne op. p. 32 * 
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raised for war and peacetime welfare needs; all kinds of people and 
groups worked together and, at least tcmpoiarily, a community of 
interests among men and women gicw up* It was inevitable with the 
^cessation of military efforts that many services would no longer be 
needed and that many people with highly charged emotions would 
revert to their old ways ot life. It is equally clear that there will be 
some permanent results from this community of purpose. It is haz- 
ardous to prophesy, hut peiha})S among them will be; 

1. Greater knowledge by laymen oE weltnre purposes and processes, hence 
a residual ini crest in socialuv’ork agencies and perhaps even a consid- 
erable hokl*o\er of vaUuvteei 'v^orkcib. 

2. A greater interest in intci-agency relationships and a\erall comm unity 
planning by sacial-'vvoik executives. 

g. A greater interest by both laymen and social workers in facts upon 
whicli to base pl.ins and hence in creased realization of need for trained 
research personnel* 

4. An undei standing by social uorkers of the need for experinientaiion 
with lecoicling processes in community organization, analogous to the 
records of social case work, so that there may be continuous analysis of 
objectives and methods. 

f). An appreciation by laymen and social workers of the importance ot 
governmental activity in the community and probably an expansion in 
the mimber of planning bodies upon which health and welfare inter- 
ests will he represented, some of which bodies may be financed by 
public funds. 

6. Co-openuton over larger geographical areas. 

7. Continued drives for more adequate training ot personnel in the com- 
munity organization process. 

EXERCISES 

u Community organization for social welfare has been defined as "The 
art or procosof Ininging about and maintaining a progressively moie 
effective adjustment between socul-weirare resources and social-welfare 
necils^ What does this mean? Illustrate. 

2. Distinguish between the objectives and practices of {a) a community 
organizer for sotial welfare and a director of an association of com- 
merce, (h) a tummuniiy organizer for social welfare and a clergyman. 
We listed four conuibuttons of the COS movement to community or- 
ganuatlon. What is the sigtuficance ot each? 

4. We listed three totifrihutions of the setilerx^ent movement to commit* 
ntiy organization, Wh^t is the significance of each? 

5. a. What h a community client? 

h. What is a council of social agencies? 

6. W^hy might the number ot community chests increase during clepres* 
stons and the amount of money decrease? 

7> Discuss three pifinciples underlying the community-chest movement. 
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8. Choose one local communiiy problem of \^hich you are awarej and 
present in outline form a plan for meeting it. 
g. The pie chart (below) is a devdee for pointing out to the student 
the iiUeneUtionship^ of social agencies and services on the local, state, 
and national levels Each concentric circle denotes a geographical area 
and each segment an area of service. 

a. From your own knowledge and from the directories in the back of 
the Social Work Yea) Book^ list the agencies which belong in the 
different segments of the circle. 

h. What community oiganiration principles do you derive from this 
process? 
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Chapter VIII 
PUBLIC WELFARE 

INTRODUCTION 

Public- welfare administration has traditionally been a [unction ot 
local government. The depression of the ’30's is responsible tor the 
start in the great expansion of public social services, especially on 
the federal level of government. Prior to 1930 the iiidividuul and 
psychological aspects of social work received most attention. With 
the depression first concern was for the welfare of masses of persons. 
With widespread governmental participation in relief measures, the 
main emphasis of social workers switched to the public and admin- 
istrative phases of their profession. In 1937 the National Conference 
of Social Work, reflecting this growth ot interest, added public- 
welfare administration as a section for program-planning purposes. 
Of course public-welfare problems had been discussed at every na- 
tional conference, but the same organized consideration had not been 
given to public welfare as had been given to other aspects of social 
work activities. 


DEFINITIONS 

Public welfare means different things to different minds. To the 
lawyer, public welfare is anything done by government for the “gen- 
eral welfare*' (the constitutional phrase), from building roads for 
farmers, to quarantining for smallpox, to furnishing public assistance 
to the blind, to obtaining institutions for the insane. To the political 
scientist its meaning is practically synonymous with what the British 
call the social services or what we call (public) social-welfare activi- 
ties. Public provision for recreation, housing, assistance, rehabilita- 
tion, employment services, the social insurances, public health, wel- 
fare activities, are within the meaning oE the terra. The common 
denominator of all of these services is governmental administration 
of activities concerned with the health, security and well-being 
either of special groups of persons or of the entire citizenry. 

HI 
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To the social worker public welfare means public support of wel- 
fare services but there arc difict cnees of opinion regarding (a) which 
ones should be called welfare services, c.g., is public housing a welfare 
<=*ntcrprisc? (/;) whether public-welfare activities aic or are not social 
work and if so which ones; (c) at what points social work skills are 
essentia]. Some think the mcasuies included in public welfare should 
be limited lo die older and historical services such as; (1) tire various 
public assistance measures; (e) the special [rrovisions for such groups 
as the mentally and jjhysically disalrlccl, the aged, children, and de- 
linquents; aiul (3) the institutional progtains loi various classes of 
persons. Otheis share the interpretation of the political scientist, 
choosing not to restrict the meaning to the older welfare services but 
to include many ol the riew’ei oires too. All agree that whether the 
restricted or compiehensive meaning is given to public welfare, many 
types of experts are used as attendants, guards, housemothers, teach- 
ers, insurance and financial experts, statisticians, accountants, doc- 
tors, nurses, laboratory technicians, lawyers, and social workers. 

Social workers generally consider the actual administration of 
public welfare to be a function of social work although they admit 
there may be exceptions. For example, shall the superintendent of 
an institution for the subnormal or mentally ill be a physician or a 
social worker; shall the head of a school for dependent children be 
an educator or a social worker? 

Social wwkers who give a broad meaning to public welfare believe 
that: (i) there is room in these programs for social-work expertiiess 
paiticularly in interviewing methods and in conimunity relations; 
(i>) many of these progi'anis can advantageously be administered by 
social workers if to their present education is added greater knowl- 
edge concerning these broader services; (3) every social worker has 
an obligation to know about and to understand the newer social 
services and to be a force in securing them. 

Whatever dcOnition social woikers give to public welfare, ad- 
ministrators of the more comprehensive social services do not think 
of themselves as welfare workers and certainly do not label them- 
adves social workers. To illustrate, the administrator of a social- 
insurance program believes that certain aspects of public welfare are 
concerned with discretionary administration of relieh In his program, 
benefits are dispensed as a matter of right and not of personal need, 
He and the welfare worker are both engaged in the administration 
of a sodahseeurity program, but his iutiction is the administration 
of a preventive activity within a framework of economic institutions 
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while the welfare worker’s is a palliative activity within the frame- 
work of social institutions. Neither do housing experts identify 
themselves with welfare workers. As a matter of fact they are usually 
engineers or architects or economists. They do concede that sociaj 
work has a place in their held, especially in relation to the selection 
and supervision of tenants, Experts in other fields of public service 
feel similarly. 

With disagreement rite among the various bodies of experts, a 
definition is difficult to lormulatc. Eduard Lindeinan, author and 
teacher in the New York School of Social Work, described public 
welfare substantially as follows: The term public lo elf are has come 
to mean certain aspects of the welfare of the public which are vested 
in governmental authority. Organized welfare, or social work, as 
conducted under the auspices of private ly-con trolled philanthropic 
agencies, is distinguished from public welfare, which may be called 
public social work. Not all services rendered by a governmental 
agency and financed through public funds, such as paving city 
streets is a public-welfare activity. The term has become arbitrarily 
restricted to goveininental services rendered on behalf of certain 
individuals or groups within the public; namely, those who lack the 
means of subsistence; those who need protection because of their 
immaturity or incapacity; those ^vho need to be guarded against 
various diseases and infections; those who are without adequate 
family or parental guidance; and those whose behavior constitutes a 
threat to the general welfare.^ 

Howard Russell, general secretary of the American Public Welfare 
Association, defined public welfare as '‘that area of governmental 
responsibility which undertakes to assure security and opportunity 
for effective social adjustment to people on an individual or family 
basis by meeting needs not otherwise provided for, including financial 
assistance for the needy, protection from social exploitation for the 
weak and helpless, and services of a rehabilitative or alleviating 
character.” ^ 

Both Lindeman and Russell apparently include in public welfare: 
(a) the various types of assistance programs — general assistance, work 
relief, assistance to special groups; (b) activities for the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency, physical and mental handicaps, depend- 
ency; (c) services for the protection of children such as licensing or 

1 Eduard C, Lindetnan, “Public Welfare/* Encyclopedia of Social ScienceSt Vol. 
IS, pp, 687-089. 

a Howard L. Russell, '‘Public Welfare/’ Social Work Year Booh^pp. 
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operating chilchen’s agencies and institutions, adoption piograms, 
training schools; (d) sei vices for the protection of the aged, the chroni- 
cally ill, the [coble-minded, the achnin is nation oC ptobation and 
.parole services; (c) the social insuianccs; (/) public housing. 

Louis E. Ilosch, editor of Public Welfare, a periodical published 
by the Atricncan Public Wellavc Association, recently wrote: *‘We 
(admiriistiatois and public weUaie workeis) aie beginning to recog- 
nize that [JublicMvcUarc agencies have a btoacl icsponsibility for all 
persons in need oi any assistance or scivicc which the community docs 
not otherwise piovidc. Mote and more that icsponsibility must he less 
and less ciicumsrribcd by eligibility rccjuiterneuis, program inade- 
quacies, and juiisditlional limitations * 1 his concept of the resid- 
ual nature of public-wclfaic activities makes possible change in pro- 
gram coriteiu as conditions change. 


HfSTORrCAL BACKGROUND 

The taproot of public welfare and its administration is the relief 
of poverty. So far as the United States is concerned, its historical 
development can be divided into two periods, before and after 
xgjo. The origin of the concept of public welfare is derived fiom 
relief legislation. We pointed out earlier that care of persons In dis- 
tress came through such piimary institutions as the family, the clan, 
the feudal system, which was somewhat analogous to tire plantation 
slave system of the South in the United States, and the church, which 
rcndeied its services through monasteries, hospitals, orphanages, ec- 
clesiastical relief agencies. With the break-up of the feudal system, 
these methods of care were inadequate, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the concept that the state has an obligation to 
supply assistance to persons in need emerged. 

Local CoutroL The most significant statute for the development 
of public welfaie in the United States is the Elizabethan 1601 poor- 
reHef law. It imposed upon the parish, a political as well as an 
ecclcsiusttcal unit, the obligation for the care of persons in dire 
distress who were residents of the parish and whose legally defined 
relatives were unable to help. Four principles laid down in the 
statute are local responsibility through taxation, service to individ- 
uals, legal residence, and the responsibility of relatives. They are 

9 Public Journal of ihe American Fublic Welfare Association, Edi- 

torial, August, ig»t 6 . 
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Still found in our poor laws which characteristically have been 
administered by olEcials with a penal and restrictive philoso- 
phy. 

Subsequent to the passage of this art, numerous other laws were 
passed in England and the United States imposing responsibilities 
upon various units of government for either outdoor or home relief, 
or indoor or institutional relief. The indenture system, the alms- 
house, and the workhouse emeiged as additional methods oh caring 
for poor persons. In a relatively short time there was a hoj)cicsbly 
mixed or conglomerate population in the almshouses. Children, crim- 
inals, the aged, the sick, the able-bodied uneinj)loyed, the lazy, the 
migrant, were all lumped together. Hence reformers emphasized 
the necessity of classifying types of workers and persons. So both in 
England and in the United States thcie grew up institutions provid- 
ing specialized rate for various classes or groups of persons, such as 
those for the protection of children deprived of pioper parental pro- 
tection, those for delinquent children, hospitals for treatment of 
different diseases, special institutions for adults such as reforma- 
tories, prisons, homes for the aged, etc. 

Somewhat subsequent to this expansion of institutional resources 
came the enactment of legislation making provision for special classes 
or categories of dependent poisons who could be relieved in their 
own homes. Prior to the depression of the ’50’s, relief for poor persons 
was generally locally administered with no state supervision. In the 
case of a few categories of persons, such as dependent mothers, the 
aged, and the blind, it w'as jointly financed and administered by local 
and Slate governments, The local unit of government, town or 
county, was almost altogether autonomous in the general relief field. 
Federal assistance was not in the picture. 

State Control In the field of institutional care there was belore the 
’30’s a well-developed program lor some measure of state control. 
This was true both of state-financed institutions such as hospitals 
for the insane, prisons and reformatories, and of local! y-suppor ted 
institutions such as jails and almshouses. This movement was started 
in Massachusetts in 1863 when the first state department of public 
welfare, then called the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, was 
created. Before that date, each of the many institutions had its own 
board of trustees, -which made its appearance before the legislature 
and secured such funds as the group could wheedle. The more chah 
lenging the need and the more graphic the appeal, the more funds a 
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partirulrir ipstitutioi^ rpLcived. Siunclards o(. taie as bciwecn institu- 
tions dificrcd tremendously. It was o 1 )vious to many that there was 
need lor a central agency to supeivisc the finances of all insiituiions 
Jincl to develop luiniiniun stanclaids of caie. 

Following the esLablisliirient ol the fust state boaicl of chaiitics, 
tlicne cic\t*lo[>cd a \sidespieacl mo^e to obtain some measure of slate 
supenision and contiol: fust» ovei siate-linaiiced institutions; sec- 
ond, r)\ei loc all) -financed institutions sucli as almshouses, jails, work* 
liouscs, institutions for children; and, tliiuh over tonnnunity services 
such as licensing ol losici -homes lor childten and standauls of pro- 
tection fm chikUen botn out ol wedlock. 

Thcie were gicat dilleicnccs among staicss in the evolution of struc- 
ture and lunctions ol dcpai tiuents of wediare. Sometimes there was an 
advisory boaid, whose nieaibcis were appointed by the governor and 
confumed by the senate, with the power to appoint a director, Some- 
times there was a director appointed b) various methods with an 
advisor) board of three or five or more members. Sometimes the 
depaitment worked with the boards of trustees of each institution, 
and sometimes these boaids ivere abolished and the state department 
had complete control of the management of all institutions. The 
trend at present is toward a coordinated state department of ivelfare 
comprised of a boaid of citizens with power to appoint a director and 
with such advisory, supervisory, and administrative functions as the 
legislature sees fit to confer. 

Federal Control. W^ith the deepening ol the depression it became 
obvious that new resoiiu.es predominately on the federal level must 
be provided. All of the states had poor-relief laws, but local funds 
were etuirely inadequate to finance the gigantic burden caused by 
involuntarv Lineniplovment. So thoroughly convinced, however, w^as 
the Hoover achninistnuion, first, that tlie relief of unemployment 
was primarily a private-agciicy jiroblcm, and second, that when it 
became a public problciru it was one for tlie states and localities, that 
it took several yetirv of great siilfering before legislation was obtained 
providing federal funds lor unemployment relxcL This was partly 
because the president feared that the provision of huge amounts of 
funds for relief would dernoralire masses of the population and take 
away from them “the rugged individualism'* of our econorny. He 
further feared pauperizing of the states. Jn addition, ever since the 
185.1 by President Pierce of the Dorothea Dix bill for federal 
gratnsdti-aid to the states for the care of the insane, it had been as- 
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sumcd that public-welfare activities are state and not federal func- 
tions.'^ 

Social workers can be proud of their part during the depression in 
the effective presentation of data bcfoie legislative committees. They 
can also be proud of the principles and policies evolved by federal 
leaders, and in some instances state leaders, for administering these 
progi'ams. The name of Harry Hopkins will go down in hisioiy not 
only as the confidential advisor of Mr. Roosevelt in the wat crisis, 
but as the fiist adminisliator of a federal piograni of unc‘inpioyment 
relief and as the advocate of many New Deal programs for the 
maintenance oi the morale of the unemployed."^ The names of some 
state administrators such as Alfred Briggs of the Wisconsin Emer- 
gency Relief Ad min is nation and William Haber of the same agency 
in Michigan will be remembered by social workers as those of coura- 
geous and advanced thinkers. 

By 1935 when the Social Security Act was passed, there were sev- 
eral federal work relief and assistance programs and numbers of 
specialized public assistance progiams in the states. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administiation (FERA), the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration (WPA), the National Youth Administration (NYA), the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, the Resettlement Admin 
istration, were all organizations designed to put the federal govern 
ment into the "relief business" *and so to put into effect a new welfare 
policy. The federal government and many states had a variety of 
laws providing veteran benefits. FortyTive states had law's providing 
aid to dependent children, twenty-eight had old-age-assistance laws, 
and twenty-seven had blind-assistance laws. There was great varia- 
tion between states as to what agencies shared in the administration 
of the special or categoiical forms of public assistance and in setting 
the standards of administration. These special programs were cur- 
tailed, even jeopardized by the depression, since the locality had to 
use ail available funds horn whatever source for the relief ol unem- 
ployed persons in distress. 

The piessLircs that grew out of the depression were sulTicient to 
bring about the passage by Congress in 1935 of the Social Security 
Act, which provides three kinds of programs: (1) social insurance for 
the aged and for the unemployed; (2) grants-in-aid to (he states for 

iSophonbha Breckinridge, Public Administiation: Select Documents> 

Chicago' University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp 

s Helen L Clarke, Social Le^islaJhn, New Yoik: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, 
Chapters 23,54* 
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three forms of public assistance; viz,, for the blinds the aged, and 
dependent children; (3) social services through giants-in-aid to the 
states for special programs including child-welfare services* These 
^Ihrec programs aic now commonly leferred to as social-security meas- 
ures since all are concerned with '‘governmental maintenance of 
income for the individual or social provision of a substitute income 
when the income normally earned by die individual fails.” « 

In 1939 Cong)'ess added to the act several liberalizing provisions 
including the lequiiement that all employees, federal, state, and 
local engaged in the administration of the vaiious aspects ol the act 
shall be subject to civil-seivicc or merit systems. That same year the 
president, exercising authority given to him by Congress set up two 
new federal agencies, ilic Fecleial Security Agency and the Federal 
Works Agency, The establishment of the new agencies and the inclu- 
sion of the merit system provisions in the Social Security Act meant 
that the federal govei iiment was in the public-welfare picture to stay. 

Merit Systems. In 1883 with the passage of the Pendleton Act the 
theory of civil service was intioducecl The original idea was to make 
it impossible for politics to dominate the selection of tax-paid per- 
sonnel. Gradually, the idea grew that civil-service laws should not 
only prevent the political appointment of personnel, but should en- 
courage positively the selection of competent personnel. Congress, 
however, did not require a merit system of any kind Cor the employees 
of the relief and w'ork-relief agencies wdiich it set up during the 
depression decade. FERA, WPA, CCC employees were secured 

catch as catch can.” This was largely clue to the fact that Congress 
considered the agencies temporary and feared that personnel selected 
under the merit system would tend to perpetuate agencies beyond 
their period of usefulness. 

On June go, 1936, Go.g per cent of the federal executive staff was 
on civil servite. Subsequent to that date a great many additional 
federal etnployees have been Iiroughl under civil service. In 1939 
when Congress modified the Social Security Act to require that every 
eitiployce connected with the administration of the act was to be 
subject to a state merit system approved by the Social Security Board, 
the largest social work program in the United States put into practice 
two principles; ftrsi, the exclusion of politics from the selection of 
personnelin public social work and, second, the employment of com- 

9 Reprinted by permission from Problems of the Post War edited by 

T. C, McCormick; chap. *'What Road Is Forward in Social Security?” by Elizabeth 
Brandew, Copyrighted, 1945, by ihe McGraw-HUl Book Company, Inc. 
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patent personnel. Thus Congress recognized that public welfare 
service is technical and that only experts should be employed in its 
performance, 

Before 1939 several states had general civil service laws which ini? 
eluded stale-employed public-welfare personnel. After 1939 every 
state had to have a merit system applicable to state and local em- 
ployees under the Social Security Act. The significance of the merit- 
system amendment can be appreciated when it is icalizecl that ap- 
proximately 100,000 state and local personnel were involved in the 
system in those states in which civil service systems did not formerly 
exist. Relatively lew municipalities as yet have civil service laws 
which apply to public- welfare employees bui it is only a matter of 
time until municipal merit systems are as much taken for granted 
as the federal system. Public-welfare administiatlon in its many 
phases is becoming a career service. The use of the merit system is an 
important method of raising, preserving, and protecting personnel 
standards J 

Summary, Restating the previous discussion it can be said in the 
first place, that prior to the depression of the ’30’s public-welfare de- 
velopments included the following: 

1. Universal state legislation providing local (town, village, city, county) 
poor-ieJief systems which inherited then content from English legis- 
lation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

2. Development of many types of institutional care for dillerent classes of 
persons, supported by state and local governinents, 

3. Development of state departments of welfare which exercised varying 
degrees of authority over state and local institutions and community 
services. 

4. Development by the states of three types of public assistance programs 
often referied to as categorical assistance with local control predomi- 
nant. 

In the second place, as a result of the economic situation of the 
’30's, several significant developments occurred: 

1. The federal government assmnecl responsibility for setting up relief 
and works programs for the unemployed, 

2. It initiated two significant social-insurance programs, 

3. It assumed responsibility for paiticipation with the states in certain 
relief and welfare programs. 

4. It provided for the coordination of several welfare functions. 

5. State governments extended and expanded tlieir relief piograms. 

^ Alice Campbell Klein, Civil Smice in Public Welfaie, New Vork: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 19405 AVeinlurther and IIosch/Tersonncl Bmctice^^ in iHiblic Welfare,'* 
Social W^rk Year Booh, pp- 3^4-405. 
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6. State and ledeial -welfare departments worked together on standards of 
caie for numbers of classes of persons. 

7. Local units of government hung on to the administration of poor re- 
lief (relief of the uncategonzed poor) but learned to take help from 

‘ state agencies in the administration of other welfare programs. 

8. The tax-paying public came to accept the necessity of government- 
operated and (ontrollcd wclfaic activities and to recognize the clcsha- 
biliiy of competent pcisoniiel, which in turn resulted in the extension 
of merit sysrems to the employees of the several welfare programs. 

The war was responsible for the withdrawal of several public- 
weifaie agencies of the depression period, but the principle of federal 
responsibility for needed set vices remained. Tlie WFA, CCC, NYA, 
and other agencies set up to help the distiessed unemployed died; 
but new agencies such as the Childien’s Buieau Commission on Chil- 
dren in U^aiiinie, the Wnr Relocation Authority concerned w'ith die 
removal from the west coast and the relocation of persons of Japa- 
nese descent, the Office of Civilian Defense interested in providing an 
organization pattern thiough which to mobilize community I'e- 
sources, the Office of Community War Services with its bureaus of 
Recreation and Social Protection, the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, tveie established to meet the needs of a country at war. 
With the cessation of the war these agencies, like depression organiza- 
tions, died a natural death. 

The tlirce most significant federal-welfare agencies in the immedi- 
ate post-war period were: (1) the Federal Security Agency; (2) the 
Veteran's Administration, and (3) UNRRA, really an international 
organization but largely financed by the United States. Government 
is the largest business enterprise in this country; the largest part of 
that business is given over to welfare activities; and the largest per 
cent of welfare services is devoted to veterans. The administration of 
■wclfaie services is cleimly so important a function that it is only a 
matter of time until Congress enacts legislation which will create an 
eleventh cabinet post, quite likely a department of health, education, 
and welfare. Pressure from veteran groups to keep their programs 
dear of a relief or welfare connotation will undoubtedly prevail to 
keep veterans services out of the new cabinet department but the fact 
remains — the Veteran's Administration administers the largest single 
welfare program in the world— unfortunately almost devoid of what 
some tliink should be the core skill— social work. 
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PROBLEMS AND SKILLS IN PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 

Problems, Many of the problems in the administration of public 
welfare or the public social services arc inherent in governmental 
operation; some are special. Among these problems are the following: 

1. The resistance of localities to centiali/ation of authority. 

2. Conflict in responsibilities between various levels of government, 

3. The influence of pressure groups in attaining special privileges. 

4. The efiects ot special privileges foi certain groups upon other groups, 
for example, veterans or the aged upon services for children. 

5. Conflict in theory regarding values of general relief, work relief, and 
public w^orks. 

6. Inadequate supply of trained personnel. 

7. Inadequate salary and wage scales. 

8. Political pressure upon employees. 

g. Duplication of services and lack of coordination of activities on the 
various levels of government. 

10. Methods of financing programs. 

11. Adaptation of progi'ams and services to crises. 

12. Anachronistic provisions of legislation, e,g,, the legal settlement pro- 
visions of public-assistance laws. 

Every reader has heard some of these problems discussed over a 
dinner table, sometimes with amusement and often with rancor. 
Perhaps one story illustrating the first problem will suffice. Some 
years ago, a midwestern and poverty-stricken county with a large 
percentage of its territory in cut-over timber lands could not obtain 
competent staff to deal with acute local relief problems. Local officials 
were prevailed upon to accept the recommendation of the state 
supervisory agency that it lend them a competent staff member for 
three months, A stale worker, trained in case-work methods, arrived 
to smooth out local wrinkles. Great was the distress but also the mirth 
of both state and local offices wfficn this “competent” young worker 
attempted to use “good sense*’ in the .solution of a dilemma presented 
to her. 

At the time there was a regulation that no more than a stipulated 
amount of potatoes could be allowed an individual. A certain hish 
family with several children, accustomed to eating potatoes by the 
bushel instead of the peck, protested loudly that its rations were 
inadequate. The “qualified" worker solved the problem, so she 
thought, by attempting to equate potatoes with rice! Imagine the 
astonishment of the family when the grocer delivered enough rice to 
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last even a Chinese family for months and months! This kind of false 
step b\ a state workci, piesumably qualined both to supervise and 
to teach locaJ staff, brings resistance to tiaincd workeis, professional 
$tar)dnjds, state aulliority and lemotc control. 

Skills* VVe have already pointed out that there are many fields of 
activity in the conduct of public-welfare set vices. Each specialty has 
its own jiarticular piohlcMUS, its own set of skills, its own theory of 
operation. Administration, howcvci, whether done in the field of 
metlicine 01 business or sotial wclfaie lias basic processes and skills. 
Subj(*(l ?nattrr is the piimaiy dilfeience, although because there is a 
differerKCN adaptations of skills and tools must be made. Social 
woikens prclet that social woikcrs he executives of public-welfare 
departments just as doctors "want ductois to be supeiintendents of 
hospitals. The ideal is, of course, not always achicvecL 

Lewis Meiiam likened “public administration to an instrument 
with two blades like a pait of scissois. One blade is a knowledge of the 
techniques of planning, organizing, stalTing, directing, coordinating, 
and budgeting; the other blade is knowledge of the subject-matter 
field in which these techniques are applied. 'Both blades must be good 
to make an effective tool.’ ” ® Luther Gulick suggests the use of a 
tailor-made ^vord posdeorb to help remember these functions.^ 
Many techniques are involved in each of these posdeorb processes. 
For example, a serious concern of every public welfare administrator 
is public relatiom. It underlies all his other jobs. He must so guide 
public opinion that the services rendered by his agency can achieve 
maximum eftecrivencss. He must explain and interpret so as to pie- 
vent sudden disastious modifications of agency activity demanded by 
unsympathetic city councils, county boards of supervisors, legislative 
committees, lodges, unions, churches, or business men’s groups, Fur- 
ther, I)e must develop xaorfdng relations between public and private 
social agencies* This means a clear definition of function and a will- 
ingness to confci when the line of deniarcalion is doubtful. To ib 
lustiate, in a certain city the municipal-relief department decided 
that itwonld not give relief to persons whose income from full-time 
employment was inadequate for the needs of their families* The 
private family service agency was obliged to supplement the income 

Marietta Stcivenaoji, f Welfare A dntinistmiwnf New York: The Macinillan 
Co., 103 ^^ P* amtsins cjuote from Pof/hV Service and Special Tratningj by Le^sis 
Moriam, Chkago: University of Chicago Press, 193(5* 

p. isG; Giilick artel Urwick, Papers on the Science of Administration^ New 
York: (.jolrttobia tJnivcrsky Press, 1937, p, 13* The in Posdeorb stands for 
rqjortirtg The function of the Second h euphony* 
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of such families if the bread-winners were not to be forced to give 
up their jobs and go on full relief. The two agencies, in disagreement 
on this policy, arranged a friendly meeting of the “public” of their 
agencies. After a thorough review of the pi os and cons of the jDublic 
agency policy, no change was made in that policy, but there was 
better feeling between the two agencies because each was convinced 
that the other was sincere in its convictions, 

Another exceedingly Impoitaut aspect of public-welfaie adniin- 
istration is staffi 7 ig. The foiward-loohing administratoi thinks con- 
staiuly of how to impiovc stall. He is, therefore, interested in staff 
tiaining, which may be brought about in sever al dillerent w'ays: 
(1) by supervision; (2) by furnishing literatiue including manuals, 
professional magazines, books, and monographs; (g) by staff con- 
ferences; (4) by classes; (5) by leaves of absence for special education 
and training. The first four methods we call in-seivice training, the 
fifth professional training. 

In-service training programs are particularly important when the 
staff has had little professional education and expeiience or when 
it is old and stale on the job. Agencies with able but untrained per- 
sonnel often attempt to stimulate a desire for leaves of absence with 
or without stipend. Several federal agencies have been doing this; 
for example, the Federal Children’s Bureau has encouraged state 
departments to grant leaves of absence with pay for potentially 
valuable child-welfare workers, The Bureau of Public Health Serv- 
ice has done likewise for doctors and nurses. This couise of action 
by these two bureaus is possible as a result of provisions witJiin the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

The use of budgeting techniques is another responsibility of the 
administrator. To Elwood Street the budget is the beginning of the 
spending process.^^ Be the agency large or small, with a staff of two 
or of several hundred, whether publicly or privately supporied, 
budgeting is a requisite of competency. The budget which an ad- 
ministrator must prepare and defend is a description in dollars and 
cents of what he thinks the expenses of his agency will be in the 
period for which the appropriation is made. It is built upon past 
experiences and upon carefully anticipated needs. Ihe public assist- 
ance administrator, for example, has to predict as accurately as pos- 
sible the effects of rising or decreasing employment, of higher or lower 
wages and costs of living, of increased cosU of personnel So far as 

to Ehvood Street, The Public Welfare Administrator, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Bpok Co., 1940, p. It) I. 
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possible the good acini in istraior asks [oi what he believes he will 
need — no moiCj no less. 

Pel haps we ha\c given a sufficient number of illustrations to make 
c^car that it is subject mutter and objectives rather than methods that 
distinguish the arlministrarive activities ol the social workei from 
those of other experts, Many of these activities aic employed m com- 
munity oigaai/aiioii and vice vosa^ but adm inis nation of public or 
piivate welfaic activities and community organization are not the 
same thing 


'laLNDS IN COVl'RNMENfAL AUMINISI RAl ION 
AlFECTliNG PUBLIC WLLFARE 

Developments in public-welfare administration reflect trends in 
public administiation. As long ago as 1932 a group of scholars wrote 
a volume entitled Social Tiends. Numbers of articles in that book 
show the diiection in which governmental administration is mov- 
ing. Several are of significance for our present discussion; they are 
“Privately Supported Social Work/' “Public Welfare Activities/* 
“Taxation and Public Finance/’ “Public Administration/’ “Govern- 
ment and Society.” From them, and particularly from the last two, we 
have culled several obset rations and generalizations whidi seem to 
m valuable for workers in the public-welfare field, 

1. In the twentieth century there has been a great expansion in 
governmental activity paiticularly in the provision of peisonal serv- 
ices. 

Associated with the great expansion of govermuental activities 
has gone a demand lor improved service. Civil service has been 
greatly expanded on the federal level and is expanding on state and 
local levels. Thcie is increasing recogtiition of the fact that the values 
of the common man in governmental administration are few. His 
function is that of informed voter. 

3. This great expansion has meant increasing clepartnaentaliza- 
tioiior biueaucracy and increased administrative power of executives 
with the possSibility of the development of “little czars.” This may 
mean that each division or bureau arrogates to itself many extraneous 
responsibilities, and sets up its own machinery, often just “red tape.” 
Unless these petty chiefs have a philosophy of government that in- 
cludes the ideas of service through cooperation, coordination, and 
integration, the accusations of many critics of expanded governmental 
activities are justified. 
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4. Along with increased activities has gone the march of power 
and influence from the city and county court-house to the state capitol 
and from there to Washington. Governmental powers tend to flow 
toward agencies which demonstrate their capacity to deal with those 
social issues demanding the intervention of government. 

The shifts from state to federal authority reflect the incapacity of 
states to deal with the problems of welfare, transportation, communi- 
cation, merchandising, labor-capital relations, etc. The increasingly 
close relationship between federal and state governments has stimu- 
lated the latter to new activities. Probably that is also true ol the 
influence of state upon county and municipal activities; but not of 
the relations of state and county to the town, which is becoming a 
less and less important unit of government. The public social worker 
observes how inadequate towns and villages are to handle public 
assistance, school attendance, child labor, etc, 

The problem of how to maintain a reasonable balance between 
center and circumference — between national unity and local self- 
government — grows. In other words, there has been a great shift of 
power from local authority and control to more remotely located 
authority and control, which in turn tends to mean two opposites 
— increasingly competent professional personnel and lack of un- 
derstanding by this same personnel of local problems and re- 
sources. 

5. Along with this shift in balance of power and multiplication of 
governmental agencies has come the need to centralize function and 
control. The very multiplicity of agencies requires pooling, sharing, 
distributing, and coordinating. Innumerable devices are used to facil- 
itate these processes, such as inter-departmental committees, confer- 
ences) joint projects. 

6. The influeace of professional groups, special-interest groups, 
and political pressure groups upon the function of government 
agencies and personnel standards has been and continues to be tre- 
mendous. The man in the street, has great diffiailty in ascertaining 
the proximate truth as between opposing groups. Hence the great 
need for interpretation, education, publicity. 

7. Governmental agencies are giving great attention to the obtain- 
ing of scientific and accurate inlonnation on which to base present 
and future activities and policies. The publications of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Census Bureau, the various government Plan- 
ning Commissions, reflect the wish of many governmental depart- 
ments for scientific data. This type of information is needed by 
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governmental agencies but its simplification and popularization are 
needed also foi the common man. 

8 . As govcininent becomes moie complicated and as legislatures 
kicrcasingly lecognbe the unwisdom of attempting to legislate upon 
evciy detail of adm inis nation, more discriminatory authoi ity is given 
to boauls, tommissions, and chiefs. This lequiies competent per- 
sonnel in possession of scientific data and with an impaitial, coura- 
geous point of view. 

Piactitioneis in [lublic-welfare agencies, and especially admmisua- 
tors, need to be awaie of these general trends so that they can under- 
stand and influence the luovenient of foircs in ihcii own field. For 
example, a ccjinpetent and intelligent adniiiiistraior of a county wel- 
fare ofhfe will not resent visits of state field supcivisois, he will only 
resent dicuUouab inroinpetcnt, oi unsympathetic representatives of 
the state. Oi a clii ec toi of a state w'elfare department will not begrudge 
auditing of books by a competent federal accountant when 50 per 
cent grants-in-aid aic coming into the state. Nor will federal seivants 
scoff at the desiie of state servants to employ their own lesourceful- 
ness and ingenuity in improving state service. 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

The great expansion of public-welfare activity has brought an 
increase in literature on the subject. Publications erfanating from 
both public and private sources are numerous. It is only necessary 
to mention the buliedns and studies of the Social Security Board, the 
now extinct National Resources Planning Board, the Federal Chil- 
dren's Bureau, UNRRA, ConuTiimiiy War Services, to appreciate the 
vedume and quality of publications which come from the federal 
government. I'hose of such private organizations as the National 
Planning Association, the American Public ^VeUai'e Association, the 
Public Affairs Committee are equall) high in quality. 

The eaxly policy of schools of social work to train students for 
work exclusively in private charity-organization societies is slowly 
being abandoned, Today ail schools of social work include courses 
in many aspects of public-welfare administtation in their curricula, 
Some of the schools even itxcUide administraiion in th^ir titles as does 
die University of Chicago in its "‘Graduate School of Social Service 
AdministTauon/* 

Although schools of social work give courses in public-assistance 
administration, social insurance, public-wdCare administration, the 
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■welfare administrator and government, financing public-welfare pro- 
grams, etc., there are almost no resources ior held work in the actual 
administration of public-welfare services. As with the areas of com- 
munity organization and social action, this is because students lack , 
inziturity and experience and because of the differences of opinion 
among social workers as to what should be the type and content of 
such experience. From 1937 ^939 State of Wisconsin conducted 

an interesting and valuable experiment in training for state career 
,ervice. bcveral state departments accepted on to (heir staffs students 
just graduated from the university who wanted training in public ad- 
ministration. The students were routed from one division to another 
within a department where they were given careful supervision. They 
met in classes and in staff conferences; they received a small hono- 
rarium, virtually a scholarship. The scheme involved much more 
than apprenticeship training. Unfortunately after two years the legis- 
lature cut off the appropriations. Although this plan omitted work 
with client groups, k did give an overall picture of administration 
within the area of the student’s special interest, something now lack- 
ing in social-w^oik training. There is much need of extended experi- 
mentation in training methods for public service. 

In a signiffcani article entitled '‘Implications of Reconversion for 
Schools of Social Work/* Eveline Burns, largely responsible lor the 
writing of the report, Security, Work and Relief of the now defunct 
National Resources Planning Board, emphasized the need for broader 
education of social workers especially in the public social services,^^ 
She believes schools must expand their curricula so as to include much 
more than concentration upon individual services. In view of the mil- 
lions of persons who will be affected by the adjustments of the recon- 
version period, individualized treatment will be impractical, and the 
sheer weight of numbers will necessitate recourse to mass measures. 
Scliools of social work, then, according to Dr. Burns, need to recog- 
nizer 

K That case work training will not be necessary for all students in the 
same degree, although some of it will be essential for all 

2, That training for administrators of the social insurances is a social work 
function, and that the aim of such training Is not just the understanding 
of administrative skills bin the ability to plan and to formulate policies. 

3. The need for specialized courses in methods of analysis and in such 
fields as social insurance, housing, vocational counseling, employment- 
service work, and public-health administration. 

n Kveline M. Burns, ’Reconversion and Its Implications for Schools of Social 
Wprk/' Soc/fli Service June, 1945, pp, 194-200. 
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4. The need to give to the entire suident body an understanding of 
economic forces, 

5. That such changes iniply that the schools uuisi play a greater role in 
giving intellectual leadership to campuses. 

♦ 6. That schools must he more active m the field of research as a basis for 

community planning. 

7. The need to expand school offerings in post-professional education. 


CONCLUSION 

Public wclfaie had a very cliilcreiu content in 1946 than it had in 
1826 or even in 1 926. \Vc have pointed out some of the developments. 
It seems to us that there ate signs on the horizon which justify in- 
dicating some of the directions along which wc are moving. Among 
them are the following: 

u The integration of public-assistance functions except for vet- 
erans. The University of Chicago journal, ^iocial Service Review 
resists this trend toward generalized relief, Catoring “the break-up of 
the poor law” into special categories of persons who, first, shall be 
entitled to insuiance benefits as a right and, second, to public assist- 
ance in terms of need. The widespread momentum for integration 
of departments and functions is reflected in the push for generalized 
public assistance. Another factor in this diive is the inequality of 
services and programs for different classes of persons as, for example, 
the aged and children. 

2. The elimination from public-assistance programs of the restric- 
tive and punitive features of legal settlement, forced removals, 
pauper oaths, enforced contribution from relatives, goods-in-kind, 
control of cash expenditures, etc. 

The expansion of many aspects of existing social-insurance 
measures to include more beneficiaries and more adequate benefits. 

4. The steadily growing demand for more adequate health provi- 
sions which may eventuate in a federal health-insurance program 
more or ksvS like that proposed in the VVagner-Murray-Dingcll bills. 
Almost every congressional session leaves behind it more facilities for 
the piotcction of the general public health or for the health of special 
groups, 

5. The size of the veteran group which will continuously seek ex- 
panded benefits for itself and its dependents. In the field of medical 
care, for example, this means tax-supported services for some twelve 
million men who with their dependents make up thirty-five to fifty 
million persons— perhaps one-third or more of the population. With 
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SO large a part of the country receiving special benefits it is only nat- 
ural that there will be efforts to extend them to tlie total population. 

6. The extension of the belief that the three levels of govei nment 
operating together have a icsponsibility to pi event suffering when 
caused by crises ai ising out of economic conditions, war, 01 acts of 
God. This will mean new services as the occasion foi them arises. It 
can mean that more attention will be given by oigani/ed gioups to 
causes and methods of preventiotL 

7. Increasing emphasis on the needs of the two extremes of life — 
children and the aged. 

8. Greater concern for the security and weJtaie of people ail over 
the world which, it we can avoid anotliei war, will mean increased 
participation in international welfaic movements. 

9. Inci easing piessure upon legislative bodies to expand many 
kinds of services, such as public housing, recreation, vocational coun- 
seling. 

10. Slow but steady growth in the taxpayer’s realization that public 
welfare services should be perlormed by competent personnel. 

11. Increasing assumption of responsibility by the social-work 
group for training itself to participate in many of the new develop- 
ments and to integrate infoimation about them into its basic body of 
knowledge. 

The world is in the paradoxical situation of being on the brink of 
World War III and at the same time of being more concerned with 
human welfare than ever before. The profesbion of social woik is not 
in a position to do much directly and specifically about the preven- 
tion of wars, but it is in a strategic position to encourage the expan- 
sion of services in the large field of social welfare and to perform 
competently within that area, 

EXERCISES 

1. DiscuSvS three meanings of public welfare. 

а. Discuss three stages in the development of public welfare. 

3. Discuss the meaning of the invented word, Fosdeorb. 

4. What is the significance of merit systems and civil service to public 
social work? 

5. a. Choose one of the type problems, on page 157, and give an illus- 

tration if possible from your own experience. 
b. What techniques were used or might have been used in the situation? 

б. Select one of the generalizations legardirjg trends in governmental or- 
ganization, on pages 160-162 and relate it to public welfare adminis- 

^ tration. 
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7. Whiu Jire the most recent developments in the agitation lor a cabinet 
post of Health, Education and Welfare? 

8. Whar signs do you see which indicate the directions in which public 
social w’Oik seems 10 be moving? 
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chapter IX 

SOCIAL ACTION — SOCIAL REFORM 


INTRODUCTION 

In an earlier chapter we attempted to show that Jane Addaras* 
greatest contributions to social work were to social philosophy and 
social change and that Maiy Richmond’s were to practice and 
methodology. Each made striking contributions to the field of the 
other’s primary interests, so it is perhaps unfair to label the one 
primarily, social philosopher and refoimer, the othei social techni- 
cian. Most social workers are more of the one than the other; every 
social worker, however, should have something of both. 

Social work, the profession, is the result of two dominant strains: i- 
(i) theories, enthusiasms, convictions — philosophy; (2) techniques, 
information, methods, — practice. Both are essential if a social worker 
is to be more than a narrow performer and peifectionist or a rampant 
reformer and zealot. Until the period of the exaggerated influence of 
psychiatry, many social workers were both reformers and technicians. 
For a couple of decades case workers almost lost their professional 
souls in their devotion to adjustment of individuals and in their 
neglect of social conditions. The depression rudely jounced them 
from this complacent “holier-than-thou” attitude, with the whole- 
some result of rededication to twin purposes. There aie a few writers 
who concentrate on narrowing the piofcssional confines of social 
work, but they are in the minority. 

It is our conviction that a practicing social wwker without a phi- 
losophy that impels constructive participation in social change is of 
limited value. This is not to imply that every social worker will de- 
vote an appreciable portion of his time to social action, or that every 
social worker is lemperamenially or intellectually equipped to con- 
^ct research, draft bills, and handle public opinion. It is to say that 
wery social worker has a professional duty to see where he can achieve 

i social improvement whether it be little or big. It is imperative that he 
recognize that social action is a function and not just a side issue of 
social work. 
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On the other hand, the reformer who perforins wiihout tacts may 
actually obtain support for unsound programs. I'he essential is a 
nicely balanced combination of skills and assumption of responsi-, 
* bility for bettering sorial conditions. The particular bent of interest' 
will depend largely on the pcisonality and experiences of the worker. 
Some will start with an enthusiasm lor social movements, others, 
with an interest in helping individuals. Hence, some people in social 
work, as, for example, jane A del a ms, Julia L.athrop, Florence Kelly, 
the A!)botts, Kathuiine Lenroot, Sophonisba Bicckinriclgc, Harry 
Lurie, Hairy Hopkins, are prirniuily identified with social improve- 
ment and social movements; others, among them Mary Richmond, 
Porter Lee, Goulon Hamilton, Grace Coyle, Fern Lowry, Virginia 
Robinson, Charlotte lowle, are associated with the methods of the 
profession. 

Regardless of which appioach we start with we will incorporate the 
other if we grow in our profession. Competency in performance plus 
a philosophy which requires us to participate in social action is the 
ideal combination for professional adequacy. To many it seems a 
mistake for social work to become so practical, so technical, and so 
detached that it loses its devotion to convictions and its enthusiasm 
for die eradication of social evils. There is a place for the Isaiahs and 
Jeremiahs of olden days, provided facts are knit together with emo- 
tions and conscience. 

Someone, commenting on Jane Addams’ death wrote; "Social 
work is at a fork in the roads; it must decide whether it is to remain 
behind in the area of caring for the victimized or whether it is to 
press ahead into the dangerous area of conflict where the struggle 
must be pressed to bring to pass an order of societ) tvith iewer victims. 
^^iss Addams ... had already passed that fork. She was among those 
who >vere iiueut on gaining a social system so inielligendy and justly 
designed that there would be no victims." ^ 

In a significant paper, 'T he Nature of Social Action," read before 
the 1940 National Conference of Social Work, John Fitch, then of the 
Maff of the New York School of Social Work, showed how new is 
rthe role of social action as an integral area of social work. He did not 
mean that social workers have not always been more or less interested 
in the roots of individuals* probleins, but that social action as mobili- 
^adoa of public opinion. legislation, and public administratioTinThe 
field of the social worker's competence and by scientific means is new. 

1 Quoted by Elizabeth Magee, in "Social Workers and Social Legislation,” Pro- 
reMings of Nadonal Conference of Social Work^ 1955, p. 496. 
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In 1909 the conference set up a committee to deal with economic 
problems which was to have a place on the program. It was to concern 
itself with social and economic justice and with standards of living. 
In 1934 with the reorganization of the conference, a section on social , 
action was created along with case work, group work, and community 
organization. In his 1940 talk, Mr. Fitch pointed out that if in 1954 it 
was the purpose of the conference to establish social action as a func- 
tional area of social work, that purpose had not been carried out. 
Excellent as had been the discussion of social problems, the confer- 
ence had done little to define terms, areas of activity, and techniques. 
In 1944 a special commiliec of the conference reported on its concern 
over the seeming tendency among the program committees of the 
sectional groups to avoid topics which if pursued to their logical con- 
clusions would result in more personal participation in social action. 
It believed that there should be a more uniform distribution of social 
action topics throughout all sections. It also believed that the time 
was overripe for identifying, codifying and promulgating material on 
the methods of social action.^ All this shows the hard row that social 
action has had to hoe, and still does, to get adequate recognition as 
an area of social work. 


DEFINITIONS 

Social action, according to Mr. Fitch, involves more than the popu- 
lar concept of group effort directed toward some end. ‘'Social action/' 
he said, "is legally permissible action by a group (or by an individual 
trying to promote group action) for the purpose of furthering objec- 
tives that are both legal and socially desirable." 

Social workers disagree as to what subject matter is Avithin the 
scope of their social-action function. There are three main types of 
activity that fall within the province of social action. They are by no 
means limited to the interests of the social worker nor are they usually 
carried on by social workers.^ 

1. Group action for the purpose of achieving beneficial results for the 
group itself. Examples include consumer's co-operatives^ labor unions, profes- 
sional organizations, Townsend groups, associations of tenants, neighbor- 
hood groups for adequate sewage disposal, etc. Social workers may be mem- 
’ bers of several such groups. They generally belong to protessional organiza- 

Audrey M. Hayden/'Social Action/^ /py5 Social Work Fear Book, pp. 419-415. 

a John Fitch, “The Nature of Social Action/' Proceedings of NaHonat Canference 
of Social Work^ 1940, pp, 489-490, 
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dons and in small numbers to labor unions. The question can legitimately 
be raised as to whethei when social workers partjcipaie in such organ uations, 
they are engaging in social action as a function of tJieir job or merely as a 
form of self-interest. 

2 . Specially organized gioups to cany on campaigns to influence g;roup 
attitudes and patterns of behavior on sucli subjects as safety, civil liberties, 
public housing, health insuraiue, curtailment of ciimc, improved school 
facilities. The encounigemeiu of just any progiam for the geiieial well- 
being u not the funcliou of the social woikcr, UMien the campaign has to 
do with satisfying indivitlual needs, as for for deceiu housing or 

adeepate medical care or of renio\mg baiiieis, such as low wages, which 
obstruct people from achievitig their best, social action is within the lange 
of the social worker's function. Howe\ei, at piesent by no means everyone 
who engages in these piogiams is actually a social worker 

2- Conirnunity action through already existing and regularly constituted 
governmental and political channels. Action may take place by bringing 
pressure on administrative departments to increase theii elfectiveness or by 
identifying with political parties and by utilizing the vote. Subject matter 
may range from a change in the economic and political order, to a iefei‘en- 
dum on control of the atomic bomb, and the creation of a fair employment 
practices committee. Social workers have no monopoly on these particular 
tools of democracy 1 


THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL WORKER IN SOCIAL ACTION 

Students’ uncertainty about w^hat is and what is not social work 
is due, in large part, to the fact that there actually is so inucli con- 
fusion in practice and theory. We have shown this in preceding 
chapters. We shall now attempt to state the confusions concerning 
the place of social action in the profession and to do it by showing 
|»ubjects on which there is or is not general agreement. 

I Firstj, it is agreed that all social workers are intciested in promoting 
he welfare of the individual and as a consequence every social agency 
.ooner or later is concerned with some aspect of social actionJ The 
case worker may see the effects ol iuadccpiate housing on health; the 
group worker, the effects of racial antagonism on group relations; 
the community orgaui/er, the effects of rivalry between labor and 
employer on standards of living. How far the agency will go in at- 
tempting social change depends upon many factors. For example, 
there axe great differences between boards of directors in their will- 
ingness to step on the toes of their friends and supporters. Also some 
agencies prefer to turn over the social action function to a central 
organteation such as a cotmcil of social agencies, or a state welfare 
tounciL Social work practitioners have the responsibility of keeping 
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their constituency informed of conditions creating the problems they 
handle so that the agency which is composed of supporters, staff, and 
clients can shaie in achieving social change. 

Second, it is agreed that every social woiker as a citizen has a' 
constitutional right to participate in any form of legal social action 
that he chooses whether it be as a trade union member fighting for 
the principles of his group; as a member of a neighborhood group 
advocating slum clearance; as an individual espousing the cause of 
religious Ireedom, racial equality, civil liberties, free birth-control 
climes, disability and health insurance; as a member of a political 
parly; or as a member of a ckireiis' political action gi'oup. There is 
disagreement, of course, as to when it is proFcssioiially wise and in- 
telligent for him to act in his individual capEicity for various social 
causes. It should not be too difhcult, however, for an individual to 
determine whether he wishes to identify himself with particular 
causes and movements. As Wayne McMillen has written, ‘‘Within the 
limits of ordinary decency and integrity, expediency is a useful guide 
in selecting methods,” * and, we might add, causes. 

Every social worker knows of instances in which a major progiam 
of community action has been blocked because of antagonism to a 
particular social worker associated with an unpopular social move- 
ment. Each social worker must make the decision as to whether or not 
identification as a citizen with a particular cause will jeopardize 
accomplishment of larger professional purposes. If he decides that 
alliance with a certain movement will seriously curtail his effective- 
ness as a social worker, he is not necessarily timid or a coward when 
he makes the choice of not joining. Rather he may be exercising 
professional prudence. A given social worker strongly believing in 
trademnion membership for social workers may decide to refiain 
from stimulating the initiation of such an agency at a particular mo- 
metit because of the degree of community antagonisms. On the other 
hand, he may decide that although there will be objections* the gains 
to be derived will far outweigh the disadvantages. Weighing the 
pros and cons is the duty of the social worker, but sonie members of 
the profession hope there will not be too much timidity in decisions 
reached. 

Third, there is pronounced disagreement as to how actively a so- 
cial worker can wisely for the profession participate in political action 
gfbups either as an individual or as a member of a social worker's 

^ "The Professional Basis for Social Action,*^ from Papers on Professional Func- 
tion, New York; American As$odatioii of Social WorkerSi 1957* 
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political action group. In a significant 1945 article “Social Workers 
and Partisan Politics/’ Kenneth Ptay, Director of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social W^ork, attempts clarification of this perennial prob- 
» lem of participation by professional workers in partisan politics. He 
points out that while the social agency and the profession as such 
can act only within their lurictions and within the area of their in- 
ternal agtecmeiit on social policies, the individual social worker not 
only can, but lUiist, reach a specific conclusion. “He must do so on 
the bussis of his own judgment, not only as to the validity of programs 
and principles, but as to the relative impoitancc of these and other 
issues in the political aiena and as lo the most dependable instru- 
ments — in parties or candidates — for the attainment of these ends.’' 

He further emphasizes that as a citizen tire professional social 
worker can express his convictions on anything, but ^hen_licjpeaks 
as a social worker, whether as an individual or as a member of a 
professional social-work group, or as a member of a political action 
group of professional social workers, he should confine himself to 
the kinds of problems with which he, as social worker, is familiar. 
Such a principle seems to rationalize the organization of a political- 
action group for a given political candidate by professional social 
workers.^ Many social workers, however, do not agree with Mr Pray. 
They believe that social workers, whether as individuals or in pro- 
fessional groups, should limit their reform activities to a definition 
of principles on those matters wherein they are experts. In his words, 
‘"Very distinguished members of the profession voiced thoughtful 
and sincere warnings of ihe difficulties placed in the way of winning 
united support for social-work services, when social-work leaders 
become involved in the public mind with parties and candidates, 
rather than piinciplcs and policies.*’ ^ 

In the last place Mr. Pray m^es social workers to consider 
methods when advocating social change. The social worker whose 
professional function is helping has no professional riglit to call 
names, sling mud, impute motives. Instead he has an obligation jo 
, differences, to attempt clarification of issuer. 

^ An illustration from another area of professional activity may il- 
luminate the point under discussion. In the 1945 Wisconsin Summer 

^ Kenneth Pray. ’^Social Workers and Partisan Politics/* The Compass, June 

also Harry L. Lurie, ’isocial Action: A Motive Force in Democracy/^ PrO’ 
ceedmgs of National Confere 7 ice of Social Work, 19.^, p, 635, 

r Fray op. dh, p. 3. 
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School tor Wot leers there was a two weeks' Institute for Church 
Leadership in the labor field. Clergymen representing many creeds, 
came from all over the country. l,abor leaders likewise came from all 
geographical sections and from many different unions. These two * 
groups discussed together the relations of church and labor and the 
place of each in political action groups. The clergymen listed many 
types of activities which they carried on such as: (i) acting as fraternal 
delegate to Central Labor Council; (2) acting as chaplain to unions; 

(3) serving on the political committee of the Central Labor Council; 

(4) speaking on the ladio against antMabor legislation; (5) writing 
articles for labor papers; (6) taking youth to visit labor meetings; 
(7) conducting church forums on controversial labor and national 
issues; (8) preaching on a denominational social creed or Papal 
Encyclical; (9) appearing before legislatures against anti-labor meas- 
ures; and (10) having labor speakers at various kinds of church 
meetings. 

There was no argument about the desirability of cooperation be- 
tween clergy and labor although there was no unanimity of opinion 
as to what types of activities were best carried on by the clergy. 
Naturally there was difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
the clergy should go all out for labor causes since they are ministers 
of congregations with representations of many points of view. The 
)€al disagreement came to the front when the matter of identifica- 
tion of both labor and clergy with political-action groups was 
presented. The Rev. Mr. Dwight J. Bradley, Director of the Re- 
ligious Association of the National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee, urged active participation in political movements upon both 
groups. It was his thesis that in a democratic society all reforms are 
eventually bound up with political action, hence if we are to be 
realistic about social change we cannot evade association with 
5 politicahaction groups. 

i^'Hv^elhreasoTiecl and earnest arguments on both sides of the issue 
were presented* Some agreed with the Rev^ Mr. Bradley; others felt 
that actions such as joining political movements or supporting par- 
ticular candidates easily became boomerangs. No resolution of the 
problem was (or can be) reached. There wavS only recognition of the 
fact that there are two definable approaches. Whether a particular 
minister will join a citizens’ political-action group or ■whether a labor 
union will set up a political-action committee are matters upon which, 
it was recognized, there will be disagreement. 
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Fourthj it is agreed that social wotkers as individuals or profes- 
sional persons will often support specific ptogiams because they 
believe in them, not because they have professional experlness about 
them, They may support the health-insurance provisions of the 
Wagncr-Murray-Dingcll bill without any knowledge of the actuarial 
aspects of the measure because pioic.ssionally they lealizc the need 
for this kind of prole: Lion. Oi they may support new tax measures 
without knowing any tiling aboui the cconoiiucs of taxation because 
they believe in ctjiialiration ol the tax buiden. 

In out' discussion oi case woik we attemptecl to show the influence 
of Porter Lee upon its development, His interest in social change is 
significant because, although he was piiinarily a case-work practi- 
tioner and icachcL he was neveitheless intciested in helping case 
workers become more realistic in their practices and more under- 
standing of broad social issues. He would undoubtedly agree with 
Fern Lowry, who said in a papei' read at a 1940 meeting of alumni 
of the New York School of Social Work, "'the ultimate objectives ol 
social case work and social action are essentially the same. Both are 
interested in promoting the welfare of the individual/' ® 

Were Mr. Lee alive today he might or might not agree that social 
workers have a responsibility to join political-action groups of the in- 
dependent citi 7 ens’ group type or of the social-work political-action 
type. He did, however, feel keenly that social workers have an obiiga 
tton to advocate certain reforms and to support others. In his words. 

Whether the social worker has obligation 01 responsibility in the field ol 
soual action seexns to me no problem at all. He has both the obligation and 
the responsibility that goes with it. . . . Our problem is rather to determine 
the nature of that contribution and the terms on which it can be made, . . . 
Participation in social action may be analyzed as presenting two types of 
activity: leadership or advocacy on the one hand, and support on the other, 
, , , Leadership and advocacy in social action on issues with respect to 
which one is profess ion ally competent are direct authentic professional 
aciivUies. . . . There may be social -workers who are experts on taxation, 
on collectivivsm, on constitutional law, on the proposal to make the produc- 
tion and distribution of m/ik a public utility — but they did not become 
expert in these matters as a result of their training and experience as social 
workers* Unless he has had other training I do not see how anj/ social worker 
could assume the rdle of leader or advocate in these legitimate fields ol 
social action without risk both to these programs and to the status of social 
work The nature of social work, however, brings its practitioners into situa 
tions where they have to take responsible action which is beyond their 
technical competence. In such situations they cannot avoid reaching convk' 

$ Fitch, op. dL, p. 400. 
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tions and lendinfr support, though if they are piofessionally honest, they 
may be wary of iissunung leadership or advocacy. Their lolc heie seems 
to me one ol suppoit raihet than of leadership. 

Fifth, it is agreed that social woikcis may pauicipatc in social ac- 
liori as a piimary 01 secondary activity. Conversely there ate many 
who aic not social wotkers who cany on social action as a main or 
incidental funcLion. T here is disagreement as to when the social actor 
is a social worker. Aic Roger Baldwin, Director ol the Amciican Civil 
Liberties Union, Waltci White, Secretary ol the National Association 
for the Aclvcinrernent of Ciolorcd People, Eli/ahelh Magee, Genera I 
Sccretaiy ol the National Con.siimcrs League, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Folks Ziinand, General Secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee social workers? Certainly labor leaders like David Dtibinsky 
are protagonists for some of the same causes as social workers, but 
no one labels them social workers. 

Since there is no consensus on when the social actor is a social 
worker perhaps wc can tentatively assert that he is one when he knows 
the problems and methods of social work, exercises courage and 
finesse in community and public relations, employs facts and not 
opinions, and understands educational and legislative processes. 
Waiters concerned with the place of social action in social work, with 
when or whether it is social work, and with what its methods are urge 
much more extensive discussion of all these matters tlian there has 
yet been. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 

Although there has been relatively little research into and experi- 
ence with the methods of social action, several are distinguishable. 
Among them are; (i) acquisition of and use of facts ineludiag re- 
f search, (2) education, imerprettitioii, and public relations, (3) ad-^ 
|uunut ration, (d) legislation. 

1. If social change is to be directed for the benefit of society, data 
are necessary. This phase of social action today distinguishes it from 
iliat'orcrtKer periods. Many great zealots have steered social change 
by appealing to emotions. The facts they presented might be few 
and inaccurate, but their cnthusiasm.s were convincing. These peo- 
ple we have dubbed social reformers and fanatics, These piirases 
^re genet ally thought of as referring to those who have biases, %vho 

8 Portet' Lce^ ''The Social Worker and Social Action/' in Social Work as Cause 
and Function, New York; Cohimbia University Press, 1937, pp. 259-270, 
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have convictions which are not based altogether on facts, who appeal 
to the emotions without data. Actually, cveiy person intercslecl in 
those social changes which arc indicated from factual data is a social 
refonner and has no leason to apologi/c lor that interest. Today 
the professional social leformer or person participating in social 
action according to professional standards is most successful if he 
combines strong conviction with facts. The labor leader who has 
irrefutable data and ^csi will get further than the labor leader with 
one or the other^ Tlie so(ial worker wlio appeals to'his governing 
board or ihe legislature by a combination of sincere enthusiasm and 
analyzed data will eventually achieve some measure of his reform 
program. 

2, Little finthcr needs to be said on the necessity of informing and 
convincing some significant part of the public if support for social 
change is to be won. To whom to give the data, how they shall be 
organized and presented, what they show the need of, are all phases 
of the cdncational process. Social workers, generally speaking, arc 
decidedly deficient in their knowledge of how to be convincing in 
their presentation of data. They are apt to be didactic, pedantic, 
stodgy, and deadly dull. They need to learn how to simplify facts and 
to present them in an interesting and convincing manner. It is not 
very often, unfortunately, that legislators say of social workers as 
one did of a secretary of a state welfare conference, “He is the ablest 
lobbyist your organization has ever had.” 

3, A way of achieving social action ^s through improved adminis- 
tration. Not always is new legislation necessary. Frequently all that 
is required is administrative reorganization including improved per- 
sonnel. If, lor example, the state department of public welfare is 
employing personnel in violation of the civil service laws of the 
state, publicity h needed to bring pressure upon appointing officials 
so that competent civil servants can bo obtained. Securing tlie actual 
enforcement of rules, regulations^ and laws is an important aspect of 
social action. 

4, In the minds of many people, social action and social legislation 
are synonymous. Certainly a large proportion of the efforts of tliose 
engaged in social action is bent upon obtaining regulation and 
legislation. Since this is ti’ue, let us discuss the subject in more detail. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION^® 

Social legislation covers a wide range of subject mattei. Else- 
ivhcie we have pointed out that for purposes of distinction we can ^ 
say that social legislation enacted by federal, state, and to a lesser 
extent, local govcinmenis is ptimarily concerned with economic or 
social concUliotLS. II couccincd with the toimei it includes chain- 
store regulations, small loan laws, /oning regulations, regulation of 
(0()pctativeb, btc. If concerned with the latlei it includes maiiiage 
and divot cc laws, social-security measures, laws to control racial dis- 
ci iinination, definition of juvenile couit jurisdiction, etc. The social 
worker may be interested in legislation controlling economic rela- 
tionships, but probably his primary area of interest, because it is 
where he has most knowledge, is in social legislation.^- Perhaps it 
can be said that the four kinds of social legislation in which he has 
gi'eatest interest and about which he has most knowledge are: 

1. That allecting governmental services in the fields of public welfare, 
ppblic health, mental hygiene, administration of justice, collection, 

’ and education. 

2, Protective legislation affecting particular groups and individuals need- 
ing special protection such as labor and security legislation, and that 

^ pertaining to children and minors, etc, 

g. Regulative legislation establishing certain conditions under which in- 
dividuals and groups may function such as that affecting marriage, di- 
vorce, adoption, licensing, labelling, bonding, etc. 

4. Restrictive legislation such as penal laws defining crime and establish- 
ing penalties,^- 

Every director of a governinentai depat tment has to help in the 
formulation of legislative programs and to appear be lore commit- 
tees of lawmakers to discuss facts underlying proposals. The testi- 
mony of these governmental representatives is vital. So too is that of 
staff mciiibcTS from private agencies when they have made it their 
business 10 gather data and to analyze it. Congressional reports of 
committee hearings on such matters as security legislation, civil 
liberties, migration, are filled with the testimony of eminent social 
workers, 

Sidney Maslen, "Guideposts to Social Action.'* Proceedings of National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 19.^1, p. O43, Abbott Low Moffat, “Social Action on the 
legislative Front/' Proceedings of National Conference of Social Worhf 1941, pp. 
6152-661. 

11 Helen L Clarke, Social Legislaiioth New Voik: D. Appleton-Gcntury Co., 
1940. 

12 Fitch, o(>. cit,i p. 509.^ 
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Any social worker who is vitally interested in social legislation will 
have to engage in lobbying which is the piocess of educating and 
convincing the rule or lawmakeis of the soundness and desirability 
of the particular progiam under consideration. Lobbying is an en* 
tirely legitimate and necessary function which unfortunately is 
sneered at by many self-righteous people because of the undesirable 
activities of some lobbyists. Those who understand the necessity ol 
lobbying favor legislation lequiiing registiation, idenufication, fil- 
ing of expense accounts, etc. of all lobbyists whether lepreseming 
a firm or agency 01 just themselves. 

The social worker who engages in lobbying, either as an incidental 
or primary function, must be prepared 10 face ridicule, and some* 
times even insult and false accusation. Those who appear frequently 
befoie legislative committees have had the experience of talking to 
yawning legislators (possibly clue to the deadly picsenlation of the 
social woikcr), of being accused of having a pocket-book intetest in 
the measurCi of being called liais or at best misrepresenters of facts, 
ol being laughed or sneered at because of the sensational nature of 
the data presented. On the other hand, many legislators listen with 
the greatest of interest, ask intelligent and enlightened questions, 
and give encouragement to the sincere pioponent. Senators like 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, who has headed important in* 
vestigating committees have set a standard of which all interested 
in social action can be proud. Social workers interested in progres- 
sive measures such as social security or public-housing bills are happy 
to appear before cominittees composed of men like Senator Robert 
Wagner of New York. 

Some social woikers berate members of the profession for their 
failure to paiticipate actively in social legislation. "Social workers,” 
writes Harry Liuie, *'havc not, on the whale, played a conspicuous 
part in the development of a consistent or comprehensive progTam 
of social legislation. The occupation of social work has been largely 
temedial in character. Domiiuucd by the philosophy of voluntarism, 
the majority of social workers have been more concerned with the 
services that could be mgani?ed within the existing social and eco- 
nomic anangements than with broader legislative changes and pro- 
psals, . . . One may summarise the experience of social workers 
in New York State in recent years by saying that the promotion of 
social legislation remains a relatively unorganized phase of social- 
work activity. Real progress in tlris direction can come only as a 
result o£ an organized movement for social legislation, considered 
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by social workers as an essential part of their interest. Except among 
the so-called rank and file groups which arc rapidly sharing a def- 
inite social philosophy and creating a concrete program for social 
and economic organization, there is little agteement among groups 
of social workers concerning social programs.’* 

Another author who believes social workers should be interested 
in legislation affecting causes writes: ‘'It is generally easier to get 
social workers to take active part in movements for public health, 
better housing, or in bond-issue campaigns for relief, than in the 
controversial fields of taxation, living wages, and economic security. 
As social work increasingly becomes a function of government, will 
social workers be more or less free? The answer to this question is 
tied up with the futuie course which our country takes, but that 
course, social workers, if they wish, can help direct.’* 

There are several obvious reasons for the failure of social workers 
to participate in legislative activities. They are: (1) indifference; 
(2) modesty and self-depreciation; (^) an exaggerated theory which 
insists upon the maintenance of objectivity, and impartiality, a 
philosophy which can lead to passivity and abstinence from any kind 
of vigorous activity; (4) Loo much work: (5) expediency; (6) fear 
which rises out of insecure job tenure. This last point is tremen- 
dously important. Probably every social-work executive who has 
actively sponsored significant social legislation has been threatened 
by a board member, “II you don’t quit, Vll get off your agency 
board and take my support and that of many others.” 

The doctrines of compromise and expediency are inherent in our 
democratic society. Protagonists of social legislation or of any other 
type of social action constantly find themselves in the position of 
having to weigh personal matters, but more difficult from a profes- 
sional point of view, of having to decide the timeliness and values of 
the causes they champion, In order to minimize or reduce the ills 
that may accrue to a person, agency, or movement from agitation 
for change, social workers can do such things as: 

1. Take a position only when backed by facts. 

2. Be prepared to change a position when new facts point to different 
conclusions. 

13 Hairy L, Lurie, Part Which Social Workers Have Taken in Promoting 
Social Legislation in New York State,’’ proceedings of National Conference of So- 
dal Work, 1935, pp. 497 “ 504 - 

1* Elizabeth Magee, "Opportunities for Social Workers to Participate in Social 
Legislation ” Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work, 1935, pp. 487- 
496. 
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3. Make a demonstration of professional excellence before “unfurling a 
banner.” 

4. Develop through professional organizations a sense of ethical obligation 
tltatwiU create professional loyalty and respect for them from the out- 
side. 

5. Develop protective organizations of employees in social work. This 
last means civil service and merit systems for public social workers and 
may mean labor organization affiliation for both public and private em- 
ployees.!® 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

The catastrophic events of the last generation have forced social 
workers 10 look critically at the practices of their profession and to 
their relationships with the world aiound them. Not long ago an 
eminent case worker attended a graduate school of social work so as 
to learn more about socio-economic movements, the social insur- 
ances, public welfare, and law. She did not want her teaching to 
become too technical and perhaps eventually sterile. An outstand- 
ing teacher of recreation and group work continued graduate work 
in middle age so as to better understand group process and social 
interaction. A group of professional people comprising university 
teachers of social work, workers’ education and educational theory, 
group workers, family case workers, and psychiatric case workers 
spent time trying to determine how they could go beyond the con- 
fines of their professional expertness and influence students and 
the community to weigh issues rather than accept prejudices. These 
are just a few illustrations of the need felt by serious people for 
reorientation in a tvorld becoming more and more complex. This 
interest and anxiety is shown in such articles as Grace L. Coyle's 
"Education for Social Action"; John Dewey's “Education for Social 
Change"; Eduard C. Lindeman’s "Group Work and Democracy,” 
all three contained in New Trends in Group Work, 

Although the literature on the philosophy of social action and 
on the obligation of social workers to engage in this area of practice 
has been extensive in the last ten to fifteen years, the materials on its 
professional aspects are limited. In his 1940 paper several times 
referred to in this chapter, Mr. Fitch urged careful consideration of 
tiie methods and procedures of social action. Schools of social work 
do not give courses or field training in the skills of social action. 
They do, of course, give courses in various aspects of social and labor 
legislation, in social insurance, in the history of social work with 

Fitch, op. cihf p, ^ . 
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some emphasis on the cffoits and methods ol' leadeis in the held of 
social action, in publicity, and in icseatch methods. It seems to us 
that the schools have a responsibility to experiment with vaiious 
kinds of courses such as bill drafting, methods of social action, and-* 
pubJic opinion and attitudes. Opportunity for student observation 
and perhaps also for participation in some of the piocesses of social 
change is also desirable. Those students who have access to state 
legislatures are particularly fortunate in the opportunity afforded 
them carefully to watch legislative processes. 

CONCLUSION 

Social action is a greater or less responsibility of every social 
wotker. He may act in any of several toles. Ftrstj as a citizen, rather 
than as a social worker, he may identify himself with any social 
movement he chooses although his professional training and objec- 
tives will influence his choice of causes. Second, as a member of an 
agency staff or of a professional organization he will expect to 
advocate those causes upon which he has professional competence. 
Third, as a professional person, sometimes as an individual, and 
sometimes as a member of a group, he may support measures upon 
which he has no professional competence, but upon which he has 
convictions. Fourth , as a professional social woiker he may par- 
ticipate in politicahaction groups. This last role is the one most 
debated by social workers. 

Despite the various roles social workers may assume in the area 
of social action there is growing acceptance by practitioners of some 
measure of responsibility for social change. Radicals continue to 
say that social work is picking up the scraps of a defunct economic 
organization and that social workers are the worst type of reac- 
tionaries. Conservatives keep right on thinking that too many social 
workers are stepping into debatable areas of activity and that they 
better stick by their guns. These same reactionaries are prone to 
say to clergymen, “Your function is to preach the gospel, not to med- 
dle in community affairs.” 

Social work, education, religion, and labor all have the same 
objective—a decent and satisfying life for each individual here and 
now. In an address entitled “Common Social Objectives of Reli- 
gion, Education, and Social Work” a Jewish rabbi said: 

Education, religion, and social work are simply three aspects of the one 
central task, the one central problem: man and his destiny, man as he 
labois and grows, man as he evolves in insight. Social work is the adjustment 
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of man to tlie society he creates. Education is the linkage of the generations 
in their progressive attack upon the perennial problems. And, as succinctl) 
and significantly as it can be put, religion is the realm of social and indi- 
vidual ideals, of those central notions about oui selves and our world, in 
vv^hich as in the air all the rest is suspended. I speak not of religion as a 
historical form, as a church, a composite of creeds and rites, but of religion 
as an effort of man to conceive ol himself, of the meaning of his life, and of 
the universe in relation to him. No social worker wortliy of the name will 
agree to divorce the immediate from the uUimatc objectives of his tasks. . . . 
In the end, till of us do conceive society under the aspect of brotherhood, do 
believe that man does not live by bread alone, do understand that men stand 
or fall together, do perceive that there is causal relationship between social 
amelioration and tire deepening of the sense of mutual icspoiisilhlity. 

Upon this faith, and upon its presence in most men, social work rests. 
This is true even of its ameliorative aspect. How much more is tins true 
when one comes to ronsidcr the ultimate objective of our work. Do we de- 
sire a just society? . . . Must wc cast overboard all such haid-won values 
as liberty, truth, and brotlrerhoocl, in favor of a philosophy of social powmr 
that depends upon the cynical deception of men, upon brutal force, upon 
conquest, upon the perv'ersion of the social machinery to the purposes and 
uses of the few^? This is not only a momentous question in die world at this 
very moment, but in its essence it is a religious question." 

Social work is helping people by a composite of processes. Social 
^^action is one of the processes. It requires skills, knowledge, wisdom. 
There will alw'ays be those whose temperament drives them toward 
reform movements just as there will always be those who strive for 
perfection in performance. We need both types and we need con- 
siderable of each in every social worker. 

EXERCISES 

1. Contrast the meaning of social reform or social action of the “zealot" 
type and of the professional social work type, 

a. Give an illustration, if possible from your own experience, of each of 
the types of social action defined by Mr. Pitch. 

What distinciifvns are made by Porter Lee between advocacy and sup- 
port of social action measures? 

4. a. Why are many social workers hesitant to participate in social legis- 

lation measures? 

b, Why do many social workers believe that social workers should not 
belong to politicai-actiou groups? 

5. Give two illustrationsof situations in which mo.st social workers would 
agree that they have professional responsibility Cor engaging in social 
actiom 

1* James O, HeUer, '^Common Social Objectives o£ K^cligion, Education, and 
Soda! Work/’ Proceedings of Natwaal Conference of Social Work, 1937, pp,. 284- 
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6. Discuss several methods that local social workers can use to promote 
interest in some given social problem and its abatement. 

7. What is distinctive about the social action of social workers? 
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Chapter X 

WHY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOCIAL 
WELFARE AGENCIES? 

PUBLIC, OPINION 

“Wh) does our city have so many social- welfare agencies and so- 
cial workers when there is so little poverty?” “Why do oui social 
workers get paid so much money?” “Why is it that so many profes- 
sional social workers are hard-boiled?” “Why arc there so many 
agencies stepping on each other's toes?” “Why don’t the agencies 
which are in existence get together and coordinate their activities?” 
“Why doesn’t some central agency wipe out duplication?” These aie 
not queries to be sloughed off or laughed an They represent real mis- 
understandings of how social agencies function and of how eSorts 
are continuously made to gear activities into new situations, 

Such questions as these were raised by indirection in a speech 
given in November, 1945, from a local Wisconsin broadcasting sta- 
tion, WIBA. The speech entitled “Time for Reexamination of Social* 
W^eifare Setup” was subsequently published on the editorial page 
of the Madison Capital Times of which the speaker, Mr. William T. 
Evjue is editor, He is part-owner of Station WIBA and every Sunday 
noon from this station broadcasts on current economic, social, and 
political problems. Mr, Evjue is known as a crusader. 

The talk of the Madison broadcaster and editor stimulated much 
local discussion and several published commentaries. The original 
provocative speech and parts of some of the comments are printed 
in this chapter as they afford case material Cor analyzing, lirst, public 
opinion on social work, and second, the fundamental functions of 
private and public social work, Sonic of the criticisms have a basis 
of fact and seem legitimate; otheis are based on misinformation 
or bias and appear to be unjustified. At this point we reprint in its 
entirety Mr, Evjue's speech,^ 

“Hello Wisconsinl Today I desire to open up a subject for discus- 
sion which I approach with considerable fear and trepidation. After 

i CapUal Times, Nwember atl, 1^45; repcinted in Welfare, Wadison, 

January, *046. 
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several decades of crusading journalism I am quite aware of the 
penalties that can be visited upon the person who seeks to critically 
evaluate any of the sacred cows in American life, — the sacred cow 
being any group, movement, or activity in our society that is power- 
ful enough to claim immunity for itself from public scrutiny or 
criticism. 

^'Recently there was quite an uproar when the Capital Times j 
the Beloit Neios and the Sheboygan Press gave some publicity to the 
fact that the National War Fund and the American Red Cross had 
made a deal with the A.F. of L. and CIO under which organizations 
set up by the A.F. of L. and the CIO would be paid for enlisting the 
support of labor in the raising of funds tor the War Fund, Com- 
munity Chest and Red Cross drives. These newspapers took the posi- 
tion that to professionalize these community appeals and to pay per- 
sons to get their support for such an appeal was repugnant to the 
spirit of voluntary effort and self-sacrifice which have always char- 
acterized these community appeals. 

*‘The publicity brought angry outbursts and surprised bitterness 
from those affiliated with our present-day social- welfare bureaucracy 
who just couldn't believe that there are persons who dare to criticize 
such activities as the War Fund, Community Chest, and the Red 
Cross. That's like attacking the church or education. It just isn't 
being done by good and respectable people. Only social disturbers, 
rabble-rousers, and no-accounts engage in such questionable activity. 

''Nevertheless, though aware of the consequences that may ensue, I 
am going to ask if the time hasn't arrived for a reexamination and 
a reevaluation of our whole private social-welfare system and to ask 
if it meets the needs of the present-day complex society which the 
machine age has brought. Are our private social-welfare agencies 
dealing constructively with our social ills or are they concerned 
largely with palliatives — the old system of rubbing salve on a cancer? 

“The first social-welfare worker was the pioneer woman who, when 
death, sickness or want came to a neighbor's home, pitched in to 
do a lot of cooking and helped in the housework in order to keep 
the afflicted neighbor’s home going, There were also the voluntary 
collections taken up in the village when financial difficulty came to 
some worthy person. As the communities grew, charitable and benev- 
olent organizations were formed to help the sick and the needy. In 
tlie larger cities there came a multiplicity of these organizations, 
and soon it was discovered that there was duplication and that un- 
worthy people were receiving charity, 
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"To meet these evils there came the demand that charity and relief 
should be coordinated and placed on a businesslike and scientific 
basis. At this point entered the professional paid social worker. It 
•seems to me that just at this point the qualities of warm and sym- 
pathetic rteighborly helpfulness went out of social- welfare work as 
the practical and professional welfare woikcr came in. When these 
activities began to be placed on a professional basis, many new agen- 
cies began to spring up, each having its separate budgets, over- 
heads and salaries. Each agency made its sepaiatc appeal to the com- 
munity. Again it was found that there was duplication in the work 
of these separate agencies, and again came the demand for coordina- 
tion. The Community Chest, or the Community Union, came out 
of this situation. But although the Community Chest substituted 
one community drive for the many that had previously been made, 
this coordination did not eliminate all the duplication and certainly 
did not cut the salaries, the overhead, and expense. Today it would 
be interesting to know how much of the dollar contributed to the 
average Community Chest goes to the underprivileged and those in 
need and how much goes into overhead, salaries, and executive 
expense. In the city of Madison we have a number of agencies under 
the Community Union competing and seeking domination in the 
field of youth — the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, the YM and the 
YW, the Salvation Army and the Volunteers, the Neighborhood 
House summer camps. Each have their directors and paid staffs, their 
overheads and expense. I noticed just recently dial the Boy Scouts 
have just employed an assistant director. 

"Prior to the depression there were sixteen different agencies work- 
ing under our Community Union here in Madison. These were 
agencies concerned with relief and aid for the underprivileged and 
the poor and for character-building activities among youth. But the 
depiession brought about a profound change in social- welfare work 
and quickly revealed the weaknesses of our private social-welfare 
agencies in the field of relief. I recall when the first big tax bill for 
relief was introduced in the Wisconsin legislature in the early days 
of the depression. I was present at a meeting of the senate in com- 
mittee of the whole when a big Racine industrialist appeared against 
the bill, and his chief argument was that Racine had a Community 
Chest that would amply take care of all needs in that community, 
A year later a delegation of county officials from Racine county was 
calling on the governor and demanding financial help to take care 
of the thousands of families in this paralyzed industrial community 
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where imemploymenl and family need were rampant. The depres- 
sion demonstrated the inadequacy of private-welfare organizations 
to take care of the relief load when business stagnation and unem- 
ployment came. The inherent weakness of the private welfare system 
is that it is easy to raise money when everybody is prosperous and 
there is little need for community relief. But when the need is great- 
est then it is most difficult to raise money for these funds. The de- 
pression demonstrated pretty forcefully, therefore, that relief for 
the hungry, the unemployed, and the underprivileged is a burden 
which only government is competent to assume. But many of these 
social-welfare agencies persist in seeking to maintain some of their 
prestige by hanging on to some of their prerogatives in the held of 
relief, and as a result there is duplication in the work of the govern- 
ment and these social-xvelfare agencies. 

"Thousands of people came out of this depression feeling that 
tliere should be a reevaluation of the whole cumbersome structure 
of our private social-welfare setup. Already authentic voices, many 
of them from a conservative background, are being raised in support 
of the contention that such organizations as our Community Chest 
and the Red Cross must change theii outlook and their objectives to 
conform to the problems of our present complicated life. 

"Once a year in nearly every city in the United States the com- 
munity is mobilized in the big civic effort of the year to replenish 
the Community Chest, Armies of workers are recruited to solicit 
funds, The newspapers devote editorial and news columns in pleas 
to civic loyalty. Strident speeches are made over the radio exhorting 
the community to meet its responsibility. Enthusiastic workers gather 
round the luncheon table as they count up the day's contributions 
and head toward the goal. In all these communities the annual 
Community Chest drive is undoubtedly the outstanding civic effort 
of the year, And then what’s done with the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars raised in these appeals? Is it spent to reach the causes of the 
social evils that are thrown up by our presenf-day society, or is the 
money spent in a palliative way to make temporary disposition of 
the results of a maladjusted society? 

"We have long been told that the house is the cornerstone of civili- 
zation. Today thousands of people are being denied a decent, nor- 
mal home environment because of inadequate housing. The danger 
. to community health and morals from the crowded and huddled 
conditions in which people are living is obvious* Our social-welfare 
agencies are swamped with cases that come out of this environment* 
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And yet when the city ot Madison had an opportunity several years 
ago to obtain a one million dollar grant hom the United States gov- 
ernment for a housing project, the deal fell through because of the 
bpposition of local bankers and real estate men. But the significant 
thing for the purposes of this discussion was the indifference and 
lack of interest shown by those afliliatcd with our local welfare agen- 
cies, Was it because those afliUated with those welfare agencies didn’t 
want to stick their necks out because of the fear that bankers and 
real estate men, coritributois to the Community Chest, might frown 
on their efforts? 

‘’Our social-wclfaie agencies are concerned with the problems 
placed in their laps by the glowing menace of divoue. Recently, 
while talking with a leading judge, the subject of divoice was 
brought up. He pointed to the part that inadequate housing and 
home environment was playing in the increase of divorce. But he 
stressed another angle. He referred to the cost of medical care. He 
spoke of the young couples who marry today and who are often 
unable to take care of the financial obligations that come with the 
medical bills involved in the first baby or an operation. Yes, medi- 
cine has made tremendous strides in the United States, but at the 
same time tlie best medical advice and care arc beyond the reach of 
millions p£ people. Medicine has become specialized science. Today 
you go to a clinic. You may have to see three or four different doc- 
tors before your case is diagnosed. Perhaps many tests will have to 
be made, x-rays may be needed. Big medical bills are the result. And 
when young married couples today start life with debts incurred 
through operations and doctors there’s always the likelihood of do- 
mestic arguments and differences which lead to the divorce court* 
But where are the repiesciuatives of the social-welfare agencies when 
bills are up in the legislature or in congress seeking to make better 
medical care available to milUons of people through health and hos- 
pital insurance? Again, are they afraid to stick their necks out be- 
cause those who are apposed to socialized medicine are contributors 
to community chests? 

“In the long battle for social-security laws, unemployment insur- 
ance, mothers’ pensions, health insurance, minimum wages, can it be 
said those affiliated with our liuge social-welfare bureaucracy have 
fought for these great social reforms aimed at eliminating the social 
evils with which private social-welfare work has professed to be con- 
cerned? Or have our social-welfare workers been indifferent to these 
reforms because these social advancements would diminish the need 
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for private social-welfare work? Have they been indiffeient, too, 
because big contributors who can contribute lavishly to community 
funds out of money that would otherwise go in excess profits taxes 
are opposed to social security laws, unemployment insurance, so- 
cialized medicine, and minimum wage laws? 

“Once a year we have these great community drives to raise funds 
to take care of the results and the by-products of our maladjusted 
way of living. But where is there any similar effort’ to mobilize the 
community in a campaign to get at the CAUSES of these social ills? 
This, we submit, is the basic danger in our social-welfare program. 
We have erected a structure of agencies for the sole purpose of apply- 
ing salve to illnesses that require drastic surgery. We continue to deal 
with RESULTS lather than CAUSES. The real danger is that aftei 
putting on a rigoious campaign once a year to build up the supply 
of salve with which wc deal with our social wreckage, we sit back 
satisfied and smug in the belief that we have clone our duty to so- 
ciety. The great private social-welfare structure that we have set up 
and which is becoming each year an indirect form of taxation can 
never justify itself until it is willing to deal constructively with the 
causes of our social ills. Our social-welfare bureaucracy cannot re- 
main aloof and indifferent when proposals are up for better housing, 
extension of medical care, full employment, and other measures. The 
favorite alibi of these social workers has been that these social agen- 
cies cannot become mixed up in politics. That’s pure evasion. The 
real reason is that these social agencies are too fearful of offending 
those who make the big contributions to the community chest. Will 
social-welfare agencies now squarely face this challenge: Are they 
ready and willing to challenge the causes of our social ills, or will 
they simply continue to peddle salve in an effort to cover up and 
hide the evils thrown up by our society?” 

Let us review the typical negative points presented in this talk. 
First, social work is a ”sacred cow” and is powerful enough to claim 
immunity from public scrutiny or criticism. The speaker illustrates 
by pointing out the volume of protests that arose from '^the social- 
welfare vested interests” when a number of newspapers over the 
country criticized arrangements between the National War Fund, 
the American Red Cross, the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations by which the latter two organ- 
izations gave up their independent war-relief campaigns to partici- 
pate in joint national campaigns. The agreement arrived at between 
the four organizations was that the administrative campaign costs 
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ol the national labor organizations should be borne by the National 
War Fund and the American Red Cross, each ol which conducted 
national war-relief campaigns. For the year beginning May i, 1945, 
'the combined campaign budgets of the two labor organizations was 
$(598,000, of which one-third was provided by the American Red 
Cross and two -thirds by the National Wai Fund. In return for the 
$232,000 which the Red Cross paid to the A.F. of L. and CIO, it re- 
ceived some thirty millions of dollars at an ovcrliead of less than 1 
percent. 

Arcouling to the speaker this anangcnicnt between the labor 
orguni/aiions and the war lelicf organizations wcie “rcpugneint to 
the spiiit of voliuitaiy eiluit and scll-sacrifice which have always 
characterized these coniinunity appeals.’’ Actually, this administra- 
tive coordination was undoubtedly responsible for a very laigc sum 
of money being collected from labor gi'oups and in no way inter- 
rupted local pai ticipation by laboi m the campaign processes, includ- 
ing those of organization and solicitation. The objections made by 
social workers and many others to the newspaper criticisms of this 
alliance were not because they thought of social work as a “sacred 
cow” which should be immune to criticism; rather it was because the 
criticisms were aimed at tire very kind of inter-group activity which 
epitomizes the application of sound theories of community organ- 
ization. Leaders in the labor and social-work movements are proud 
rather than ashamed of the phenomenon of coordination so vehe- 
mently criticized by Mr. Evjue. That tliis “deal” represented ad- 
vanced thinking is evidenced by the fact that numbers of the old 
guard of the Red Cross strenuously objected to it. Actually it seems 
to have been the> who gave the biased story to the press, fearing that 
labor was gaining a foothold in the management of the Red Cross. 
In view of the fact that the speaker upon wdiosc talk we are basing 
oiu analysis of the contributions of public and private social woik 
to the community is a strong labor supporter, it is strange that he 
'*£cll for” this garbled story. 

Undoubtedly there are organizations, some ot them very powerful, 
wdiich feci they can carry on without participating in community 
planning and which resist public inquiry, lliis is a criticism whch 
was recently leveled against the American Red Cross by Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, wife of the owner of the Washington, D.C, Post, Eugene 
Meyer, and published among many others by the same newspaper 
whose article we are at present analyzing. Her attack seems to have 
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been provoked by the anti-labor atiitude of some of the members of 
the Ceiilral CoinmitLec of the American Red Cross. Mrs. Meyer said, 
“It is impossible ... to plan for greater community solidarity 
without reckoning with the Red Cross. Socially speaking, the Red 
Cross is the pcricct symbol of all the shortcomings of voluntary wel- 
fare work, because it has preserved the aristocratic, aloof and ego- 
tistical psychology of private welfare organha lions to an almost 
pathological degree. ... If the Red Cross persists in playing a lone 
hand, as it always has, all democratic progiess through closer integra- 
tion of local services will be shot to pieces. Our only hope that the 
Red Cross may undergo a change of heart and try humbly to col- 
laborate with other voluntary agencies, both local and national, is 
based on the new leadeiship of this venerable institution. Already 
there can be seen in its Washington oihee and in a tew local chapters 
a new and responsive attitude toward the wishes of the labor unions 
and a general awareness of the rapid democratization taking place 
in the feeling- tone of our people.” ^ 

Because Mrs. Meyer was so extremely frank in her criticisms of the 
Red Cross, she was asked to deliver a subsequent address before the 
regional conference of that organization in New York. Among her 
many statements, was this one: “If I now remind you of some of the 
strategic and psychological errors of the Red Cross, I do it only 
because they illustrate to an extreme degree a monopolistic, com- 
petitive, and paternalistic attitude toward welfare problems. All 
voluntary organizations are more or less afflicted with these attitudes. 
All must strive to overcome them,”’*’ 

When a national or local organization, whether the American 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the Boy or Girl Scouts, the YMGA 
or YWCA, the Conference of Catholic Charities, or any other 
agency resists review, criticism can justifiably be leveled against its 
policy-Iorniing boards. In Mrs. Meyer's words, agencies must be led 
out of “competitive isolation” and helped “to break down the seg- 
mental thinking that is destructive of a genuinely democratic ap- 
proach to the prote'.ction of individual welfare and human well- 
being in general.” 

Many social -we Hare organizations subscribe heartily to such con- 
tentions, Social work must not he allowed, when it has become such, 
to continue as a “sacred cow” and when any agency acts as if it were 

2 Madison, Wisconsin, The Capital Times, November ag, 1946, 

« Washingto 7 } Post, November 18, 1945. 
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one, it is the responsibility of the community, including editors, 
radio commentators, clergymen, board members, and social workers 
,to resist. 

Mr. Eviue next points out that modern industrial oigamzation 
brought in its wake myriads of problems which induced the organ- 
ization of many helping agencies, some of which introduced busi- 
nesslike and bcientific methods of adminibuauon. At diis point 
entered the professional paid social woikcr and with her the quali- 
ties of warm and sympathetic friendliness went out the window. Pro- 
fessionalization of per so nn cl and multiplication of set vices occurred 
concurrently, Out oi the trend to rapid incicasc in agencies grew 
community chests which substituted one instead of many financial 
campaigns, but some way or other chests did not cut agency costs 
nor stop duplication of services. In his home city the speaker found 
many agencies still performing similar functions. Fuither, he does 
not believe that enough of the large budgets of private agencies goes 
into the pockets of the needy. At the same time that he makes this 
anachronistic judgment, he advocates public financing of assistance 
programs. 

It is obvious that the speaker illogicaily relates nonseqiiiturs but 
he gives voice to typical reactions. For example, social workers are 
hard-boilFd, agencies spend too much on professional salaries, duiDli- 
cation of services as between agencies is rampant, professional staffs 
are too large, relief should be tax-supported but at any rate private 
sociaWelfarc agencies if they are to continue in existence should 
give relief. 

Mr. Evjue believes that the inadequacies of private social-welfare 
agencies have become so apparent that many people favor a re* 
evaluation of their cumbersome structure. He is right; many people 
do favor such a reexamination but included in this group are those 
who believe that examination should be a continuous process and 
that it should include the entire social-welfare structure, public and 
private welfare agencies, the attitudes of public and private con- 
tributors, and the perfotmance of public and private agency per- 
sonneh 

Up to this point the speaker is getting rid of some of his pet 
peeves about private social work, but from here on he launches into 
his real thesis, namely, that social work bureaucracy pays little atten- 
tion to the correction of basic evils such as inadequate housing, the 
need of increased medical care and social insurance, and loiv wages, 
but i$ primarily concerned with palliatives. Social workers really 
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prick up their ears when the speaker launches into this attack. They 
welcome it as an incentive to self-examination and as a means of 
needling the public to appraise its own motivations. 

In our chapter on Social Action we pointed out differences of 
opinions among social workers regarding their responsibility to 
participate in social reform. These same differences are found 
among clergymen^ lawyers, doctors, teachers. Shall the clergymen 
preach the gospel on Sunday and caiTy on minor parish activities 
Monday through Saturday or shall he do these things AND partici- 
pate in community discussion of and elimination of social problems? 
In a recent Nexv York Times article written by Ralph Flanders^ in- 
dustrialist and chairman of the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, the first thesis was advocated. The author is thoroughly famil- 
iar with this prevalent point of view for she was raised in the family 
of a crusading minister who lost his pulpit once because he under- 
took to rid a graft-imbedded city of pernicious influences and again 
because he dared to be intellectually honek in his interpretation of 
the Bible in spite of the fact that one of his most prominent church 
members was a rabid dissenting college president. 

Many social workers agree that social reform is a function of the 
profession. Differences of opinion arise on what subjects to conduct 
campaigns for reform, by what methods, and by what agencies and 
individuals. It is most beneficial when commentators like Mr. Evjue 
urge practitioners and the general public to participate more actively 
in the elimination of social ills. He is undoubtedly right in saying 
that many professional social workers will be timid about ‘*s ticking 
their necks out" in opposition to the vested interests of the com- 
munity. It is human frailty that few people are willing to risk jobs 
for convictions. But regardless of whether individual social workers 
do or do not push social reforms for reasons of timidity, it is in- 
herent in the philosophy of the profession that permanent and bene- 
ficial social change comes only with open discussion and freely- 
arrived-at decisions. 

This point of view is stated in a letter written by John Gaus, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin and 
known for his liberal political and economic views. This letter was 
published in Mr. Evjue 's paper in answer to his criticisms of social 
work. We quote from this correspondence: “A remark of Mrs. Meyer's 
that puzzles me, and that may mean much or little, can serve to intro- 
duce my final comment. ‘The usual slow tempo of social progress is 
dangerous in a revolutionary era/ she writes. I judge that when Mr. 
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Evjueuscs the word ‘causCsS’ he has in mind something similai in terms 
of deep-going and dramatic change through state action. As I con- 
template the spectacle of the Na/i and Fascist icgimcb tliat becomes 
clcai'cr as their collapse leleases iiiEormation about them, I am in- 
clined to favor the 'slow tempo oE social progress' to New Orders that 
do not permit an area of voluntary cxpciiment and trial. ... I 
think our difTicultics arc so great in these limes that we need all the 
wisdom, knowledge, and good-will wc can recruit for tackling the 
problems of our communities. Voluntary social agencies are one 
means and a good one along with all their human imperfections for 
doing this." ^ 

Mr. Evjiie’s speech is entirely negative toward private social- 
welfare agencies. He mentions none of their constructive contribu- 
tions to community development. His basic opposition is to what 
he considers to be the status-quo attitude of private social-agency 
supporters and practitioners. 

Does all of the public have such unfavorable reactions toward 
private sociah welfare woik, in particular and toward social-welfare 
work in general? An effort to answer this question was made by 
some of the Cleveland leaders in welfare services. An article pub- 
lished in the November, 1915, Snivey Midmonthly entitled "Vote of 
Confidence for Social Work" contains the summaiy findings of the 
Cleveland study.® Before the study of public attitudes toward social 
work was actually made, the opinions of thirty creators of public 
opinion in the welfare field were obtained. These experts included 
editors of three metropolitan dailies, the officers of the welfare fed- 
eration and the various councils, and several agency executives and 
board members. This group believed that the public would have a 
much more negative reaction to social work than was actually the 
casc% 

The poll was conducted by Western Reserve students in the 
School of Applied Social Sciences and under the guidance of a na- 
tional polling agency. Seven hundred interviews of eighteen ques- 
tions each v^’ere conducted. Among the questions were; "Do you 
think that social work is for poor people only or for all sorts of 
people including those who can pay for service?" "If you had 
§15 to use for the following services (such as homeless chikhen, care 
of the needy aged, and the needy $ick^ etc.) how would you divide 

^Madisatu VVisconsiti, CnpitM Time.?. February 3, 1946. 

*Jack If. Bryan, “Vote oC Coufidence tor Soda I Work/' Survey Midmonthlyy 
November, 1945. 
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it among them?'* “What is your idea of a social worker?" In 
order to avoid asking those questioned what they thought of case 
work, a technical term, the following question was asked, "In an 
institution in which children are cared for, how important do you 
think it is to have someone present to study the personal problems 
of each child, keep in touch with his home, and assist him in making 
a good adjustment?" 

The answers show many gaps in the knowledge of the public re- 
garding social work but an amazingly small amount of absolute 
opposition. . . the fact that only 9 per cent of the replies were in 
any respect critical and only 3 per cent outright unfavorable has 
been accepted as encouraging. Any of the major professions would 
be justified in feeling heartened by this showing. Social workers can 
toss aside their inferiority complexes and face the public in a way 
that should win them still more friends. There is clearly no need 
for them to feel apologetic or defensive about what they do. There 
is only a need to make it more thoroughly understood." 

Social work, public and private, is sometimes the object of ridicule, 
sometimes of condemnation or contempt, sometimes of admiration. 
It is important for the sound growth of the profession that the 
multiplicity of reactions to it be considered and evaluated. The Mrs, 
Meyers and Mr. Evjues serve the useful purpose of keeping practi- 
tioners and supporters alert and analytical. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WELFARE 
AGENCIES TO SOCIAL WELFARE 

The radio speech quoted earlier in this chapter not only pro- 
vides a medium for looking at public opinion and at the significance 
o£ this opinion for the profession, but also for discussing the distinc- 
tive functions and contributions of public and private social work. 
Mr. Evjue appears to believe that the private welfare agency has 
very little legitimate function to perform in modern society, that 
the slack of our economic system should be taken up by tax-supported 
programs, and that only as taxpayers have to meet this residuum 
will they be interested in social and economic change. At least in his 
speech he makes no provision for services now rendered by private 
agencies and not yet carried on by public agencies. 

Others also maximize the importance of public as over and against 
private social work agencies but do so for somewhat different rea- 
sons. In a speech delivered in June^ 1945, at an institute of county 
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welfare directors, at the University of Wisconsin, Joseph E. Baldwin, 
Director of the Lake County Department of Public Welfare, Gary, 
Indiana, said: 

I have long believed that there were no social problems which could not 
be met with better success by a public agency than by a private agency. I 
have never been impressed with the fact that recreation had to be confined 
to the settlement house oi the VMCA. It has occurred to me that the job 
could be done nuidv hettci by the public schools and the public parks and if 
need be, the building of community centers. I for one, have never seen why 
extensive case work had to be the province of the private family or child- 
cariitg agency and "out of bounds’' for the public agency, as some people 
have saki. Neither have I ever seen the logic behind the fact that private 
child'Caiiiig agencies could do a better job in child welfare than could 
county welfare departments. . . . Because of the ability of the public agency 
to be more soundly financed, because of the fact that its practices would be 
more uniform, community to community throughout a state, and because 
its scivices would be available to every pan of the state, 1 have felt it was 
smart to place my dough on the public department.® 

Many early social workers took a diametrically opposite point o£ 
view, Josephine Shaw Lowell in the 1880’s argued against extensive 
use of public funds for outdoor or nondnstitutional relief. Only pri- 
vate agencies with their uncorrupt, non-political volunteer staffs 
were adequate to make careful enough investigations to prevent 
parents and their children from preferring idleness to labor. The 
concept of the icjjo’s that poor people, whether poor for personal 
reasons such as sickness, old age, widowhood, etc,, or for economic 
causes, arc entitled to a minimum and decent standard of living at 
the expense of the taxpaying public was inconceivable in the nine- 
teenth ceiuury. 

In 1885 Mis, Lowell considering the subject of public relief and 
private charity wrote: 

Outdoor lelief, in fact, cannot be defended; it has none of the redeeming 
features of private chauty, because there h nothing personal or softening 
ill It, nor has jt the advantages which might, peihaps, be derived from an 
acknowledged and openly advocated communism, tor the principle under- 
lying it is not that the proceeds of all men’s labor is to be fairly divided 
among all, but that the idle, improvident, and even vicious man has the light 
to live in idleness and vice upon the proceeds of the labor of his industrious 
and virtuous fcUow-citizcn. 

Mrs. Lowell contimied: 

« Joseph E. Baldwin, ‘^Coordinating Councils and County Welfare,” Madison: 
ITweoMW* Welfarct September, 1945. 
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We have already accepted in this paper the postulate that the commu- 
nity should save every one of its members from starvation no matter how 
low or depraved such member may be but we contend that the necessary 
relief should be surrounded by circumstances that shall not only repel every- 
one, not in extremity, from accepting it, but which shall also insure a dis- 
tinct moral and physical improvement on the part of all those who are 
forced to have recourse to it — that is, discipline and education should be asso- 
ciated with any system of public relief. If, then, outdoor relief is proved 
to be not only useless as a means of relieving actual, existing, suffering, but 
an active means of increasing present and future want and vice, the only 
other means of giving public relief is within an institution, and this will be 
found to render possible the attainment of all the objects that should be 
aimed at by public relief.'^ 

This point of view grew out of the malpractices of outdoor relief 
officials who administered repressive legislation deriving from the 
England of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mrs. Lowell’s po- 
sition was subscribed to by enough communities so that in 1933 when 
Harry Hopkins became the first Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator there were numbers of cities which had no public outdoor 
relief systems and which were dependent upon private charities for 
relief of the unemployed as well as of those with personal distress. 
Today there are relatively few people who believe that private- 
welfare agencies could or should assume responsibility for the costs 
of financial assistance for the millions who must receive k. There 
are many, however, who believe that private-welfare agencies have 
distinctive contributions to make to human welfare. 

Even Mrs. Meyer, critical as she is of private social-welfare agen- 
cies, believes in their historical past and in their potentialities for 
the future. In her words: “Voluntary charitable bodies must be 
given the credit for initiating our whole public and private welfare 
structure. Such social justice as exists today, was borne of yester- 
day’s pity. So important are the past and present contributions of 
voluntary welfare work to our society that democracy is incon- 
ceivable without them. But the leaders of these agencies have not 
kept themselves in touch with the catastrophic effects upon society of 
the industrial revolution which has created, especially in our great 
cities, huge blocs of submerged proletarian masses who are not 
reached by the welfare system of which we are so proud.” In other 
words, Mrs. Meyer believes that privately-financed social-welfare 
agencies must reconceive their functions if they are to justify their 
noble past, 

Edith Abbott, cd., Some American Pioneers in Social Welfare^ ^Tublic Outdoor 
Relief — Theoiy and Practice in i88g,’' University of Chicago Press, 1937, p. 160. 
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MobL leaders in social woik believe both public and private agen- 
cies are invaluable. In connection with the New York Times' annual 
Christmas campaign for “New York’s One Hundied Neediest Cases, “ 
that newspaper published a joint statement by Leonard B. Flarri- 
son, New York City Commissioner of Welfare and Robert T. Lans- 
dale, State Commissioner of Social Welfare, headed “Private Social 
Aid is Sorely Needed." It reads as follows: 

The daily dread of battle tiagedies rame to an end with final victory in 
the war, but the struggle lo conquei human misery goes on. To the piob- 
Icnis oE human needs that are always with us, theie have been added those 
that follow a devastating war. 

To meet this double emergency, the public-'^velfarc agencies are working 
in dose cob[)eration with the voluntary organizations. Both are sorely 
needed; they complement each other. 

The sittLte and municipal welfare agencies are concerned primarily with 
providing assistance and service for those who lack the essentials of life. But 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical care are not all that humams live by. 
Those unfortunates whose troubles aiise from friendlessness, bewilderment, 
and sorrow^ — they also must have aid. 

The difficult tasks of human rehabilitation, the urgent problems that lie 
outside the domain of public relief, require the specially-trained stalls and 
the constant care that the private agencies piovide. 

The deumntl on the limited resources of the private agencies i.s greater 
than ever .before. ^Ve join in the appeal to help them to help the Neediest.^ 

The above is a recognition of the values of private social-work 
agencies by public-welfare officials. Reciprocally we quote the 
statement by a private agency of the functions of governmental relief 
agencies. The Committee on Ciurent and Future Planning of the 
Family ^Vel^are Association of America reported its platform on 
public-private agency relationships pertaining to relief as follows: 

u Basit mdiuenaiicc relief is the responsibility of governmental agencies 
and private ngciicies should resist pressure for the assumption by them of 
basic community rdtef, 

2. fiiK lands .should be administered by governmental agencies. Theie- 
fore, private agencies should not accept subsidies from tax funds granted 
with the expectation that the private agency will carry part of the relief 
responsibility. 

A category for general public assistance should be atlded to the other" 
federal relief categories. 

4, Private ugenqies hi eadi community should give the strongest possible 
support to the development of high standards of practice and personnel in 
local departments of welfare. 

t rorfe Times, Sunday, December 6, 1945, 
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5. Piivate agencies in. each community should give support to federal 
planning for an adequate social-security program.® 

A private family-welfare agency operating under these principles 
is left free to carry on intensive case work with persons whose prob- 
lems are not primarily economic. This is in contrast to the period of 
Josephine Shaw Lowell when public agencies were considered by 
many to be incompetent to dispense home relief or even to that 
period just preceding the depression of die '50*3 when many 
private family agencies gave large amounts of their time and budgets 
to the dispensation of relief. 

The depression of the 1930’s was responsible for extensive modifica- 
tion of the functions of public and private welfare agencies and 
caused social workers 10 give renewed consideration lo the principles 
underlying a division of labor. The June 23, 1933, order of Mr. 
Hopkins as Federal Emergency Relief Administrator eliminating 
subsidies from federal relief funds to private agencies created a seri- 
ous situation. It imposed a huge new tcsponsibility on some public 
agencies and vastly enlarged that of others. Those private agencies, 
accustomed to dispensinglarge public subsidies, had to abandon old 
modes of behavior and quickly find new functions. For example, in 
1934 the author was supervising students in a family- welfare associa- 
tion which administered considerable public relief funds. When the 
order of Mr. Hopkins was issued that federal funds at once be with- 
drawn from private agencies, the organization went through a rapid 
period of readjustment. One of the adaptations required was the 
immediate removal of students to the public agency. Fortunately the 
private agency was eager to start working more intensively with 
personal problems, and the public agency was willing to use the 
experience of a private agency and its resources of records, staff, 
students. 

Mr. Hopkins’ order established a policy which forced an imme- 
diate clarification of function of public and private agencies. Lin- 
ton B. Swift in a pamjDhlet entitled New Alignments Between Public 
and Private Agencies Jn a Community Welfare and Relief Program 
attempted in 1934 to outline principles underlying these relation- 
ships.^'^ He described the basic characteristics of both public and 
private agencies which determine their activities. Since his observa- 
tions are just as valid today as in the '30’s, they are summarized 
here, As to the public agency: 

^Public Weljaie, November, 1945, Vol. HI, No. 11. 

10 Family Welfare Association of America, New Yprk, 1934, 
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1. It must ultimately do what the majority of the community wishes. It 
cannot hi the long run go very far beyond nor stay very far behind the 
general level of community standing. 

2. Its area of activity will be primarily in the improvement of methods and 
the development of functions already accepted by the community or 
in the performance of scrvace.s which rcquiie the resources and au- 
thority of government. 

g As an instrument of goveinmerit, its functions must be related to other 
governmental functions. So, of coinse, it is affected by extraneous 
clianges in government. For example, unless staFs of public agencies 
aic brought under civil service systems, they will be liable to dismissal 
with every change in political administration. 

4. It acts as an otfitial instiumcnt of society in reclucLUg general social 
and economic inetjuahties which society has not yet elimmaied such as 
unemployment 

The private agency, according to Mr, Swift, also has distinctive 
characteristics, 

1. It can meet human needs not yet recognized by a majority of the pub- 
lic. Its methods are oiten not yet accepted by most people in the 
comiiumity, 

3. Its nauiral supporting community is a gi'oup of specially interested and 
informed citizens who form a minority in the community. Part of its 
function is to increase the size of the supporting minority. As the 
minority becomes a majority, the private agency stimulates acceptance 
of responsibility for demonstrated activities by a public agency, 

g. Its work in theory at least, does not duplicate but instead supplements 
the work of the public agency by performing services not acceptable to 
the majority, by emphasizing innovation and experimentation, and 
by filling piogram gaps clue to limitations of the public agency imposed 
by law or custom. 

4. Because of its limited income, it cannot meet the needs of all persons 
within a given classification. 

5. In its contacts with individual families, it is best equipped to deal with 
personal mciladjustment as distinguished from those maladjustments 
arising out of economic conditions outside the control of the family 
or the professional worker. 

In other words, the public organization is what Mr. Swift calls a 
majority agency and the private organization a minonty agency. 
Each by the nature of its characteristics has specific contributions to 
make to the community although very often each spills over into the 
distinctive area of the other. 

Two differing theories concerning the respective functions of pub^ 
lie and private-welfare agencies were worked out by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb and by Benjamin Kirkman Gray, all three English 
authorities in the field of public relief. The We^ibs and Gray agree 
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that both public and prwate welfare agencies are needed. According 
to the Extension-Ladder theory of the Webbs, ‘'Whenever it is con- 
sidered necessary, with regard to any particular service, any partic- 
ular class of patients, or any particular treatment, that it should be 
extended to every case, or to every part of the country, or for the 
whole period of the contingency, the community finds it impossible 
to depend on voluntary agencies. The public authority alone can 
insure a provision that is universal, ubiquitous, complete, or con- 
tinuous." “ 

The public health or the public education or the public welfare 
authority must look after every case coming under its surveillance. 
“Wherever there is a reason for its intervention, it (the public author- 
ity) must have all the cases on its books. The prescribed national 
minimum has to be insured and enforced, at all times, as regards 
every case. ... On the other hand," continue the Webbs, “though 
the public authority concerned must be responsible lor the adequate 
treatment of all the cases needing attention, this does not mean that 
it need do, for all cases, everything that needs to be done. There is 
... an enormous part of the work which voluntary agencies can do 
better than the public authorities, in which they can bring to bear 
their specific advantages on particular cases or classes of cases, or in 
particular parts of the treatment of all cases." 

Under the Extension-Ladder theory those cases which are on the 
books of both public and private agencies should be those that seem 
to offer an opportunity to demonstrate an improved quality of serv- 
ice or those that seem suitable for experimentation with new forms 
of therapy. The task of a private agency, in other words, is to render 
services additional to those of the public agency or to erect an exten- 
sion ladder only after a national minimum has been reached, 

Gray's Parallel-Bars theory does not contemplate that all cases 
must be on the books of the public agency. Rather the private agency 
is to do everything that is done for the cases it accepts. The chief 
purpose of the private agency is to deal with its cases so that the 
standards and practices ol the public agency will be favorably af- 
fected, Gray made his diffeientiation of function between public and 
private agencies by a division of cases and the AYebbs by a division 
of functions. 

Today neither theory is exclusively applied in the American wel- 

Wayne McMillen, quoted in Community Organization for Social Welfare, 
University of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 1 11. 
p. 113, 
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fare field, but we move in the direction of the Extension-Ladder 
theory. We find public and private agencies working together on the 
same family; we find the public agency working alone occasionally 
rendering intensive case-work services but most olten not; we find the 
private agency working alone on families which sometimes need 
tempoiary or even long-time financial assistance and providing 
either short-time or long-time case woik services. Many people con- 
cede that it is the function of public lather than private agencies to 
supply financial costs when assistance or cate are going to be needed 
for an cKtended period of time. The Webbs were the primary Eng- 
lish proponents ioi the extension of public social services at the 
same time that they lecogni/cd the need foi ptivatc social services. 
Sophonisba P. Bieckinridge and the sisters, Giace and Edith Abbott 
have clone similarly for public-welfrue administration in the United 
.States. Probably fevv informed people agree with what seems to be 
Mr. Evjiie's contention, namely, that a private welfare agency has 
little justifiable function in our modern complex urban industrial 
civilization. 

Refoie summari/ing the distinctive contributions and values of 
public and private welfare agencies, let us see what one lay leader 
has to say regarding his experiences with piivate agencies. In Febru- 
ary, 1946^, the retiring president of the Madison Community Union 
(the local Community Chest), motivated by the speech of the radio 
commentator and editor, Mr. Evjue, formulated his opinions re- 
garding private-agency functions and especially those of such co- 
ordinating agencies as the community chest. He delivered them at 
the annual meeting. The author is a furniture merchant, and an 
outstanding intellectual and liberal leader. We quote his '"Credo” 
since it is an unusually clear statement of a laymen's belief concern- 
ing the values of social-welfare activities, particularly of voluntary 
ageaciesd^ 

An annual meeting, particularly one which occurs on the threshold of a 
new era, h an appropritUe time to take stock of the extent to which we 
are equipped for discharging die responsibilities which this organization 
has assumed- 

The Community Union has had detractors as well as many supporters, 
since it was founded nearly a quarter of a century ago. It has them still- 
Where the ovenvhelming majority contributes generously, whether in time 
or money, to further the social-welfare work and recreation programs in 
Madison, it is only natural that there should he some who will criticise 

A3 Lowdl Frautschi, ‘*A Layman’s Ctedo on Social Welfare Oiganization,” Madi- 
spn: Tr/jtcofMm Welfare^ February, 1^6, 
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■various aspects of these endeavors, or even question their general methods 
and objectives. 

Having spent several years as a budget committee member, budget chair- 
man, and then president of the Community Union, I venture to set forth 
here an aflirmation of faith in our organisation — a sort of testament or 
credo growing out of my experience. 

I admire the Community Union because it is not static. Having survived a 
long depression and a great war, it is a very different thing than it was at the 
start. It is flexible; it enters new fields; it abandons projects which liave 
terminated; it acquires new agencies, and sometimes combines or loses 
them; it goes in for self-criticism; it seeks ever-widening support and par- 
ticipation; it plans ahead, and tries to anticipate problems which may arise 
in the community. It is a constructive force in Madison. 

I. CONCERNING WELFARK WORK AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, I bcliCVe: 

1. That there would be need for effective community organization for 
social-welfare work and recreation even if MaclLsoii were Utopia, which 
it is not. 

2. That private welfare agencies have in numerous instances been the first 
to demonstrate possibilities and piovide leadership in fields of social 
work; .such as health, recreation, and relief, 

3. That social progress is evolutional and that agencies ivhich receive 
community-wide support {as distinct fiorn political parties and direct 
action groups with partisan followers) must rely chiefly on educational 
methods and the power of effective demonstration in toorking foi bet- 
ter conditions. 

That the emphasis in welfaie worky especially among private agencies^ 
is increasmgly preventative in nature, through such means as health 
education, family counseling, and provision of wholesome activities 
for youth. 

5, That social work is far more professionalized than it was a generation 
ago; and that the professionals, who as a group are capable, devoted, 
and notable for their integrity, need wide support and help from the 
rest of us to make their work effective, 

II. CONCERNING PRIVATE AGENCIES AND PUBLIC (TAX-SUPPORTED) AGENCIES, 
I believe; 

1. That the opportunities for consiructive sendee by private agencies 
have not diminished with the growth of governmental agencies; but 
ratlier have in many cases increased because of the complexity of 
modern life and the higher standards for which society is always 
striving. 

2. That the public agencies and our private ones, especially those in the 
Community Union, supplement each other, and are not in competition. 

3. That unemployment relief, dependency aids, and moss recreation pro- 
grams zohich require laige fund^ and are universal in their application 
are properly administered by public agencies, but that many functions 
involving limited groups, or requiring special skills, flexibility, prompt 
action and participation by volunteers remain for the private agencies. 
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4. That private agencies which affiliate themselves with a community 
chest are more inclined to think in terms of the total community than 
would otherwise be the case. 

III. CONCERNING THE COMMUNITY UNION ITSELF, I bclicvc: 

1. That it has effected great economy through its method of fund raising 
(a single annual campaign with resulting low overhead) and through 
its central control of budgets for participating agencies. 

2. That Its function, and that of the participating agencies, is to render 
service, so that the principal item of expenditure m the budgets is 
properly for shilled piofcssional workers, 

3. That everyone can have confidence in private agencies which are will- 
ing to submit to our Community Union budget pioredurc. 

4. That the means at the disposal of the Community Union for evaluating 
itself and the work of its agencies have been used to a noteworthy 
degree, but that sucli means should nevertheless be strengthened and 
used even more in the future. 

5. That contiol of the Community Union is based on a sound principle of 
broad repiesenlation, and that this control should at all times be exer- 
cised democratically, with full confidence in die superiority of group 
opinion. 

6 . That the Community Union is an integrating force in metropolitan 
Madison, developing leadership, bringing together in common enter- 
prise neighborhood and group representatives who would not other- 
wise meet, and that there have been indirect but positive benefits from 
this process. 

7. Thdl the Commxtnity Union has facilities for examining local prob- 
lems of ivhich tve have an abundance, and developing future plans in 
the welfare field: and that increasing attention must be given to this 
aspect of its work." 

Any community having laymen as well informed and as analytical 
as the writer of the above credo is fortunate. His formulation of die 
contributions of the private welfare agency’ to the community em- 
bodies basic principles. 


SUMMARY 

In recapitulation of what has been said in this diapter, both public 
and private welfare agencies have contributions to make to human 
welfare^ The distinctive contribution of the public welfare agency is 
that it provides a universal and continuous service; it is accom- 
panied with the right to enforce obligations; it, in effect, establishes 
a national minimum standard of living; it encourages everyone, since 
everyone is a taxpayer, to became concerned wdth causes. 

The unique contribution of the private agency is tliat it encour- 
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ages invention, initiative, and demonstration — its staff is expected 
to have time to think as well as to act; it has leeway to perform pre- 
ventative activities; it recognizes the desirability of high standards ol 
professional performance; it provides a rare opportunity for profes- 
sional and lay people to share experiences and to participate in 
democratic processes. 

Social workers, of course, hope that no apj^rcciablc percentage of 
the public shares Mr. Evjue’s beliefs that private social work is a 
“sacred cow,” that its professional staff is hard-boiled with its clients 
but unduly timid about confronting social problems, and that its 
contributors are generally conservative and reactionary. Certainly 
there is no indication that the private agency is going to make an 
early exit from the community stage. There is every sign that public 
and private agencies will continue to perform their distinctive func- 
tions and learn to work together more closely. Voluntary social agen- 
cies along with all their human imperfections are clearly one means 
for tackling the problems of our communities. 

We are grateful to Mr. Evjue for his talk on “Time for Reexam- 
ination of the Welfare Setup.” It has provided us, as it did many 
people in Wisconsin, with a focal point for discussion of, (1) the 
good and bad aspects of social work and (2) the distinctive contribu- 
tions of public and private social work to the community. It is not 
necessary to decide whether he is entirely right or entirely wrong in 
his derogatory observations regarding private welfare agencies. It is 
only important that every welfare agency keep an open mind to all 
kinds of criticisms in order that it may apply sound principles and 
encourage social improvement. This same idea is expressed by John 
Gaus as follows: “I hope they (voluntary social agencies) may con- 
tinue to be free to adapt whatever is useful in what their critics say 
to their work.” Another writer commenting on the speech under dis- 
cussion facetiously but seriously concluded; “Let's have more pot- 
shots at our 'sacred cows,' more good-humored self-analysis, more 
demonstration to a dubious world that social work, in its broad 
sense, is a kind of hydraulic engineering and not a mere blotter- 
swabbing of muddy streets!” 

Wayne McMillen, Community OrganiiQtion for Social Welfarej Chapter III, 
“The Relationship Between Public and Private Agencies," and especially Docu- 
ment gC by Pierce Atwater, "Methods in Reorganizing Private Social Work," pp, 
123-138. 

IS Harold Holand, "Social Workers Have Not Been Asleep," Madison, Wisconsin 
Welfare^ February, 1946, 
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EXERCISES 

1. Summarize the negative reactions o£ editor and broadcaster Evjue to 
voluntary social work. 

g. How do you answer his criticisms? 

jj, Gan you suggest methods oE stimulating the lay public and social work- 
ets to be more evaluative of social- work performance? 

4. Why does the "ladical” resist private social woik? 

5. Canvass the opinions of five family friends to learn what they think 
are the functions of public and private social work. 

6. Where do you find appliouions ot the “extension-ladder" and “parallel- 
bans'* theories? 

7. SuiTunari/e the distinctive contiibutions of: 

a. a majority agency. 

b, a miiicrity agency. 
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Part II 


SERVICES AND RESOURCES 
FOR PRACTICE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


In the second part of this book we shall be concerned with a 
description of sei vices and resources for meeting the needs of various 
groups of persons and types of situations. It is pan of the task of 
every writer in a scientific or professional field to arrange his mate- 
rials systematically. Each writer for one leason or another selects his 
materials and makes his own aiiangement oL them. Otherwise 
why so many books on the same subjecti 

Clyde White in AdministmiL 07 i of Public Welfaie piescnts his 
classification of the population for whom public welfare services, 
and he might as well have included private welfare sei vices, are pro- 
vided: Insane and epileptic, physically-handicapped, tuberculous, 
criminals and delinquents, dependent and neglected chilidren, in- 
valid, aged, able-bodied unemployed, sick, maladjusted chil- 
dren. This author prefers a different set of categories from that of 
Professor White. We shall attempt to survey the public and privately 
financed services presently available for: childien and youth, persons 
with financial problems, juvenile and adult offenders, persons with 
physical and mental problems, racial and religious groups. 

We shall not limit the resources described to those strictly called 
social work but shall include those provided for the social welfare* 
In our earlier chapters on case work and group work, we showed that 
part of the generic characteristic of each is knowledge of community 
resources such as: churches, legal agencies including courts, indus- 
trial and labor organizations, insurance societies, medical agencies, 
public departments, schools, recreational services, public health and 
other medical resources, social legislation, services for militaiy 
groups. Obviously before the social worker can intelligently use 
these resources to help individuals and situations, he must know 
what they aie. In the next chapters we shall describe services in and 
out of social work proper for the benefit of individuals and for the 
correction and improvement of social and economic conditions. We 
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shall dwell on services provided by the face-to-lace method some- 
times practiced as social case woik and sometimes not, by the group 
association method sometimes, done as social group work but by no 
means always, by the in ten-group method called community organ- 
ization, and by the methods ol administration, research, and reform 
performed both in and out of the area of professional social work. 

In other words, in this section ol the book we shall attempt to 
present a unilied upj>roach to the soi vices and tcsotnccs for various 
classifications of peisons and conditions, Wc believe there is one 
particularly important value to l)e dciivecl from this method — it 
shows how intctlacccl are human relationships and institutions. Edu- 
cators and schools, physicians and hospitals, lawyers and courts, 
workers and labor unions, employers and matiufacrurcrs’ associa- 
tions, public employees and government, social woikers and social 
agencies ate all paits of the community pattern. Sometimes relation- 
ships may be remote or even antagonistic but no group of persons 
and no social institution is leally separate and distinct from the rest. 
The w’orlcl has learned painfully and soirowfully that what hap- 
pens in Manchuria or Abyssinia affects life evetywhere. No one 
more than the social worker needs a philosophy which recognizes 
the inseparability of life processes and of social institutions. 

Saul D. Alinsky in Reveille for Radicals says the same thing and 
we quote him: 

The kind of static and segmental thinking which regards problems and 
issues as separate and apart unto themselves logically trips itself into the pit- 
fall of a second fundamental fallacy. It is inevitable that this type of mental 
isolaiioru which fails to observe the relationships between problems, would 
and doei lack a pragmatic understanding of the functional relationships 
between a local community and the larger social scene. It reveals a complete 
lack of recoguitiqti of the obvious fact that the life of each neighborhood is 
to a ntajor evteiu shaped by foues which far transcend the local scenes 

A review of the many kinds of services already available or ob- 
viously needed should have the effect of focusing the reader's atten- 
tion on relationships rather than on single problems and single 
services. That is our purpose in the second half of this book, 

^Saul B. AUmky, Bet/eille for Radicals, Chkago: Uaiveimty of Chicago Press, 
pp. St-83. 



chapter XI 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1940 one-third (36,000,000) of the population in the United 
States were children under sixteen and some 5,000,000 were between 
the ages of sixteen and seventeen. The kind, extent, and quality of 
services for children reflect a country’s political, economic, and so- 
cial philosophy. Someone has said that what every good parent 
wants for his children, the modern state wants for all children. 

In the broadest sense, the health, education, recreation, and well- 
being of children is the subject of child welfare, Anything done by 
ati individual or group for the welfare of children is thus child wel- 
fare. In a second sense it means organized activity performed by a 
variety of specialists for children under special disadvantage. These 
disadvantaged children may be sick, dependent, neglected, defective, 
illegitimate, wayward or delinquent, behavior problems, truant, crip- 
pled, or physically handicapped. Under such a definition, child wel- 
fare is a field oi activity using the services of many types of experts. 
Social workers often still more narrowly define it to mean social- 
work services or even case-work services for these classes oT children. 
Under this confining definition social workers may exclude study of 
organized services in the areas of health, education, labor, and rea'ea- 
tion. From our point of view, social workers who deal with diildren 
cannot adequately perform their specialized jobs unless they first 
know what resources the community affords and, second, how to use 
them. In this chapter we shall talk, then, about services for children 
and mean educational, recreational, healtli, and welfare services 
performed by a variety of experts, in some instances for all children, 
and in others for specially designated groups of children, 

HISTORtCAL BACKGROUND 

The most fundamental right of any child is to life but not always 
has he actually had that right guaranteed to him. Abortion, ex- 

S09 
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po&ure, slavery, infanticide have all been practiced by many civiliza- 
tions. The Catholic church in its early history attempted to abate 
these evils and to furnish resources to care tor children and other 
needy groups. For centuries it provided more far-reaching services 
for children through its institutional and alms-giving programs than 
any other single agency. 

As the feudal system ot Europe biokc up and the lord of the manor 
was no longer responsible for the welfare of his tenants, the decreas- 
ing resources of the chuich became inadequate to care for the vast 
hordes of displaced peisons, Pooi-rcliei legislation was consequently 
entuted w^hich imposed a responsibility upon paiishes rather than 
manors to care for needy people. The i6oi Elizabethan Poor Law 
piovided that a parish must tax itself to provide lor children in 
several ways: (i) Set them and also adults to work directly on flax, 
hemp, wool, which the overseers of the poor were empowered to buy 
for this purpose — a form of compulsory work relief; (2) apprentice 
them; (3) place them in poor houses or other institutions. This 
statute embodied the principle that the state has a duty to provide 
subsistence for those w^ho cannot provide for themselves. It has taken 
four centuries of experience with public assistance, however, to win 
geu^^ral acceptance of the theory that the poor person, whether child 
or adult, has the right to relief and should not have to depend upon 
the arbitrary disa‘etiori of poor-relief officials to relieve or not to 
relieve their needs. 

Although the influence of Christianity was great in the reduction 
of the grossest neglect and most inhumane treatment of children, it 
was a fact that until the twentieth century the state provided little 
administrative machinery to enforce a parent's duties or to furnish 
the child with those services which parents could not or should not 
be expected to assume. Only a century ago the parent, the father, 
had the right to the custody, control, and services of his children. 
In Blivcksione’s language, the mother had the right to reverence and 
respect. 

So deeply rooted in legal practice was the right of the father to 
ci^tody that the English common-law courts in 1804 were able to do 
nothing for modier and child when Mr. DeManneville, husband and 
father, snatched his eight-nioiuhs nursing daughter from her moth- 
er's breast So unlimited was the father's right to control his child 
that pimkhment, unless malicious and physically damaging, could 
not he restrained. His right to his chikVs services was so implicit that 
r^^dless of whether he fulfilled the duty of support, he could col- 
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lect his child's wages. Reciprocally he had the duty to support his 
child but unless he was so derelict as practically to let his child 
starve, there was little that the common law could do. He had the 
duty to educate but paradoxically there were no public resources 
so this responsibility was unmet. His duty to protect, however, justi- 
fied extreme physical violence upon anybody harming his child. 

Theoretically the care oi all inEants was ultin^alcly lodged in the 
King as pater patriae and was delegated to his Court of Chancery. In 
actuality, there were few resources for enforcing this sovereign 
power. The Chancellor in the famous Wellesley case involving the 
custody of several wealthy children made the following significant 
statement, 'If anyone will turn his mind attentively to the subject, 
he must see that this Court has not the means of acting except where 
it has property to act upon. It is not, however, for any want of juris- 
diction that it does not act, but from want of means to exercise its 
jurisdiction; because the Court cannot take on itself the maintenance 
of all the children in the kingdom." ^ Gradually by the enactment 
of legislation in England and in this country, parental rights have 
been equalized between father and mother and means are now availa- 
ble for the enforcement of their duties. Today the state through the 
juvenile court protects the rich or poor child who is neglected and 
may even in extreme cases terminate parental rights. 

Thus over the centuries we have moved away from certain prac- 
tices to others more humane. We no longer tolerate one form or 
another of parental neglect but require that both parents guard and 
educate their children. We do not depend on the cluirch or the 
equivalent of feudal lords to support the poor but impose responsi- 
bility upon the state to see that every individual has a minimum 
subsistence. We do not allow child labor but we require that chil- 
dren attend school for a stipulated number of weeks and years. We 
do not lodge children in jails and almshouses but we furnish deten- 
tion homes, boarding homes, and improved institutions. We do not 
condone such anacJironistic practices as the indenture contract, 
fanning-out, punitive public relief, mixed work houses and poor 
houses, long-time and mass housing of children in institutions. At 
least these are our principles and with varying degrees of effective- 
ness from one state to another, we cany them out. In other words, 
in the fifth decade of the twentieth century every child in this coun- 
try has a j^Qjife^ t$> health, to a^etfent h6h®7 fd^'ah'fffiHtiSnTTo 
free3o5r’"from labor, to a wholesome leisure, to^public assistance 

t Wellesley vj. Beaufort, 2 Riisst i, 58 Eng Rep. 238 (1827), 
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when needed, — to the guarantee of cominunity and state services. 

Until the early part of the present century, these achievements 
were secured through the efforts of small numbers of individuals, a 
few organizations, and by the piecemeal enactment of legislation by 
the states. The Initial nation-wide orgmized interest in child welfare 
in the United States occurred in 1909 when die first While House 
Conference was held at the call of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
This conference particularly considered the needs of dependent chil- 
dren. After two dii}s of discussion, the conference unanimously 
adopted a platform which unequivocally repudiated the idea of de- 
priving children of their own homes for reasons of poverty. It 
children had to be removed from their parents, carefully se- 
lected and supervised foster-homes rather than institutions were 
preferred. This conference gave strong impetus to the motiier's pen- 
sion or aid-to-dependent children movement and to the establish- 
ment in 1912 of the Federal Children's Buieaii. In 1919 that bureau, 
at the request of President Woodrow Wilson called a second confer- 
ence of child-welfare representatives who extended their interests to 
include child labor and children in need of special care. In essen- 
tials, this conference reaffirmed the principles of the 1909 gathering. 

In 1929 President Herbert Hoover called the third White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. He stated its purpose 
as follows: “To study the present status of the healtli and well-being 
of the children of the United States, and its possessions; to report 
what is being done; to recommend what ought to be done and how 
to do it.” The emphasis of this conference was upon all children, in- 
cluding special groups. At the closing session, nineteen recommenda- 
tions of its committees were accepted. They included such points as: 
(1) for every child understanding and the guarding of his person- 
ality; (2) for every child a home and that love and security which a 
home provides; (3) for every child health protection from birth 
through adolescence; (4) for et^cry rural child as satisfactory schooling 
and health services as lor the city child and extension to rural 
families of social, recreational, and cultural facilities; and (5) to 
make everywhere available these minimum protections of the health 
and welfare of the child, a districts county, or community organiza- 
tion for health, education, and welfare. 

The fourth White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
called by President Franklin Roosevelt in 1939, was concerned with 
any or all children and also with the children of the unemployed, 
those without adequate shelter or food or clotliing because of the pov- 
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crty of their parents, those from migratory families, children of mh 
nority groups, children living beyond the reach of medical services, 
and those lacking in religious influences. 

All four White House conferences have focused national atten- 
tion upon the needs of children everywhere and upon the very spe- 
cial needs of certain categories of children. Let us review now the 
fundamental services to which all children are entitled and some 
of the more important special services provided for such groups of 
children as the dependent, neglected, delinquent, physically and 
mentally handicapped, and illegitimate. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Introduction. Every state in the Union requires that schools shall 
be available to all children and that every child shall take advan- 
tage of the facilities provided. There are great inequalities however, 
between the states as to (i) the academic and (2) the social-welfare re- 
sources available. For example, there arc major differences as to age 
requirements for compulsory full-time and paiT-time school attend- 
ancCj the enforcement of school- attendance laws, the length of the 
school year, the numbers and qualifications of teachers, the furnishing 
of textbooks and transportation, the opportunity for vocational train- 
ing, the availability of nursery schools and kindergartens, the provi- 
sion of special facilities for the crippled, deaf, blind, sub-normal, and 
superior child. Likewise, such welfare services as medical, dental and 
nursing care, school lunches, restrooms, vocational counseling, psy- 
chological testing, child guidance and mental hygiene, parent- teacher 
organisations are inequitably distributed. 

No school system adequately provides all these, Most schools, 
particularly those in rural and small-town areas, are not only almost 
entirely destitute of the social services hut are deficient in the quality 
of academic provisions. In 1944 the Director of tire Selective Service 
System showed that of the 3,600,000 men under thirty-eight classi- 
fied as 4F, ten per cent had obvious physical defects, 1,000,000 
showed educational deficiencies or mental disease and 300,000 were 
excluded lor neurological or mental deficiencies.^ In October, 1943, 
7,700 classrooms had no teachers and 170,000 positions were held 
by new teachers. Thirty teachers out of every 100 in this country 
are paid less than $1,200 annually, 

2 Shirley Leonard, "Social and Health Work in the Schools," Sockil Work 
Year Bookj pp. 425-430. 
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During the war, school administrators reported an increasing 
number of serious problems in the class-room such as: fatigue of 
older children who worked after school, more truancy, more under- 
nourishment, much indilfcrcucc to school, more aggressive and law- 
less behavior in the school anti community, and an increase in juve- 
nile delinquency. The extent of these problems will undoubtedly di- 
minish but they existed in the pre-war peiiod and needed attention 
then; in decreased volume they will carry over into the post-war 
period and will continue to vecpiire serious attention. 

Social Work in the Schools. Today every state requires that chil- 
dren, generally between six or seven and sixteen, shall attend school 
during tiie school term. Most of the states provide for the employ- 
ment of truant oi; attendance officers to see to it that parents fulfill 
this responsibility. Qualifications of attendance officers vary widely 
but, by and large, they are without social-woik education. Generally 
speaking, these officers and their supporting public believe their 
duty to be law enforcement. Relatively few people as yet think of 
truancy as a behavior symptom needing analysis and treatment by 
social workers. 

Even though few attendance officers are social workers, an effect 
of their activities has been to focus the attention of school authori- 
ties on the needs of individual children. For some time those chil- 
dren with obvious physical or mental handicaps benefited by special 
educational provisions, but the child with pronounced behavior 
problems was scolded or condemned or disciplined and not 
constructively treated. In time it was recognized that many children 
■were absent from school or were problems in school because of emo- 
tional or social problems and that such children need special social 
services. Workers dealing with these children w^ere incorrectly 
termed visiting teachers. Actually their functions are those of school 
social case workers which they are now called. Numerous experi- 
meats with visiting teachers have been conducted, one of the most 
important being stimulated after World War I by the Common- 
wealth Fund because of an increase in juvenile delinquency. This 
fund financed the training and placement of visiting teacliers in 
some thirty school systems. Although a relatively small number of 
school systems today employ social case workers, there is increasing 
recognition of the importance of this function by school administra- 
tors. 

In 1945 American Association of School Social Wprkers, suc- 
cessor to the American Association of Visiting Teachers, had a mem- 
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bcrship of about 250. Its functions are dcsciibcd to be “to unite the 
school socrell workers of the United States in matters of common 
professional interest; to consider the specific iunc Lions, relationsiiiph, 
and objectives of case workers operating in a school setting; to raise 
standards of their work with the personality and behavior problems 
of children; to educate communities to the mental-hygiene sig- 
nificance of early constructive work with individual maladjustments; 
and to interpret the work of the school social worker through na- 
tional and state educational conferences and other professional 
meetings/' ^ 

Health Work in the Schools, Today periodic health examinations 
of pupils are made in many school systems. In some communities this 
is done by doctors loaned to the board of education by the board of 
health; in others doctors are employed by the school system. Medi- 
cal inspection of school children was first started in Elmira, New 
York, in 1872.^ Careful follow-up work in the home is essential il 
benefits from medical examinations arc to be secured. 

School nursingstarted in New York City in 1902. These nurses are 
employed by boaids of education and carry responsibility for follow- 
up, the handling of minor accidents at school, general health supei vi- 
sion, teaching of hygiene, etc. In adequate school programs theie is 
group activity in physical exercise and personal hygien^ and in 
some systems instructions in sex hygiene. These activities may be 
conducted by physical education teacheis, doctors, nurses, special 
teachers. Some school systems keep confidential health records which 
follow the children through their elementary or secondary-school 
careers. Special medical facilities as well as special classes are some- 
times available to crippled children, the deaf and liard-of-hearing, 
the blind, and those otherwise physically handicapped. Some com- 
munities provide child-guidance clinics through their school system 
or otherwise for diagnosis and treatment of children's behavior dif- 
ficulties. Children and their parents are the patients. 

Vocational Guidance. Vocational guidance is the process of helping 
individuals both young people and adults to obtain infomation, 
ejcpeiience, and counsel with regard to choosing, preparing for, and 
succeeding in ah occupation.^ This program may be found in em- 
ployment agencies, in some large urban social and youth agencies, 

8 /p^5 Social Work Year Book, p, 517, 

4 Shidcy Leonaid, op, 425-430. 

Mary F. Coite. 'Vocational Guidance.” Social Work Year Book^ pp. 468- 
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in special bureaus established for this piupose, and in high schools 
and colleges. Workeis rendering these services are vaiiously called 
vocational counselor, vocational advisois, vocational psychologists, 
employment counselors, vocational psychologists, deans, etc. 

Vocational counseling is conceincd with helping the individual 
to discover aliilitics and iiitciests and with icLitiiig these to occupa- 
tional opportunities. The counselor’s appioadi is similar to that 
of the social case woikcr. In fact, oiganizcd vocational guidance owes 
its beginning to social vvoikcts who recogiu/ed the problem and pur- 
suaded vaiious agencies to cxpeiiineni with schemes. Although 
vocational guidance expeuts may use many of the psychological prin- 
ciples and methods of the social case woikei including those of intet- 
viewing, use of community icsoiirces, recoicls, etc., their training is 
not the same Geneiall^, as a minimum this training includes edu- 
cational theoiy, counseling and psychiatric techniques, and occupa- 
tional information. As an oigani/ed movement vocational guidance 
began in igo8. By 1942 some eighty school systems repoiled directors 
o£ guidance. 

As was stated above, vocational guidance as a practice is not 
limited to school systems but is available to adults through such 
organizations as the aimy and navy, tire Reemployment Division of 
the Selective Seivice System, the United States Einp!o)ment Service, 
the Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Security Agency, and the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Seiwice of the United 
States Oflice of Education, The ioaciing professional organizations 
aie the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations and its con- 
stituent groups: the National V'ocational Guidance Association, the 
National Association of Deans of Women, the American College 
Personnel Association and nine smaller organizations. 

School Provisions for Special Groups of Children: Crippled Chil- 
dren. A comprehensive program for crippled children includes lo- 
cating tlxem^ clinic, hospital, convalescent and after-care, and a class- 
room or educational piogram. At this point we are concerned with 
educational facilities. Departments of education in some states make 
provision for die education of crippled childien througli special 
classes through schools for the handicapped, and through teaching 
services in hospitals and convalescent homes, and in the chikPs own 
home. In Wisconsin, for example, a state subsidy is m^:ldeto the scho6j 
systems of twelve cities. From 1939 to 1944 a yearly average of almost 
1,000 diildren received the services provided by these twelve ortho- 
pedic schools in whidi there is a combined progr^ix^ of physical ther- 
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apy and academic work. In addition to those handicapped children 
requiring physical therapy but who can attend school, there is a group 
for whom school attendance would be either too hazardous or physi- 
cally impossible. A program of home- teaching is arranged for them. 
These programs are administered by the Bureau of Handicapped 
Children of the Department of Public Instruction. This buieau has 
set up numbers of other programs including a convalescent home with 
school facilities for children with rlieumaUc hearts, and a summer 
short-time experimental program in speech correction work for 
children with post-operative cleft palates and cleft lips. It also con- 
ducts a boarding-home program for children coming into those urban 
areas which conduct special classes.*^ 

Anyone who has visited classes of crippled children and seen arm- 
less children writing with their feet or spas tics conducting a discussion 
group must be impressed with the eagerness of the school system to 
treat these children as nearly like “normals” as children with severe 
physical defects can be treated. 

Deaf, Hard-Of-Hearing, Blind. It is difficult for the hearing person 
to realize what loss of that sense at birth or from infancy means. 
There is no speech and no language until these are developed by 
special teaching, and so there is an educational lag of several years 
which must be oEset by individual teaching at home and in the 
school. The adult who becomes deaf in middle age has a personal ad- 
justment to make, but he has both speech and language. Between 
these extremes of hearing and complete deafness are many gradations 
of hearingproblems with which advanced school systems deal through 
special classes,'^ 

Typical of the difficulties that hearing and non-hearing persons 
have in understanding one another is the following. A Smith College 
student had occasion to take a five-ycar-old deaf child from the 
famous Clark School for the Deaf in Northampton, Massachusetts, to 
Chicago. This very bright child had not yet learned to read lips. 
Helen was a well-adjusted child throughout the whole journey, but 
she had one experience which she could not understand and which 
her adult companion had trouble in explaining. In the midst of their 
meal in the diner and while Helen was eating her ice cream, the 
waiter notified them that for an unexplained reason tlie diner was 

Department ol Public Instruction, Bureau of Handicapped Children, Wheon- 
dn Services for Handicapped Children^ Madison, Noveinbe), 1944, 

7 Harriet Montague. “The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing,” X945 Social Work 
Year Book, pp. 1^9-154 
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going lo be disconnected immediately from the lest of the train. 
Companion and howling child wcic rushed out of the car in a huiry. 
It was only when the child was taken thiough the whole train and 
given a chance to observe that there was no ice cream available that 
she could understand hei deprivation. 

Injuiies from the war causing deafness have inci eased interest in 
this problem and occasioned consideiable research into the mechanics 
ol sound amplification, the causes and cuics of deafness, and the 
ps)chr)logital piol^lciris of those with auditory handicaps. Improve- 
ment in hearing aids and in lipuc’dding instiuciion have increased 
the employment status of this gioup. 

Not until 1784 in Paris were thcic special educational facilities for 
the blind- At that time Valentine Hauy founded a school for the 
blind and developed an embossed type for thcii use Fiom that begin- 
ning, have grown our educational piograms and the use of Biaille. 
There are now fifty-eight residential schools for the blind in the 
United States and twenty- two cities provide Braille classes in the 
public schools. In Wisconsin, for example, the Bureau of Handi- 
capped Children supervises all special class-work throughout the state 
for handicapped children including that for the blind. There is one 
resident school for the blind and one foi the deaf, seven day- 
schools for those with deficient vision, twenty for the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing, twenty-four for those with defects in speech, and forty- 
nine for the mentally handicapped. In the school year 1943-1944 
33,062 children attended these schools and classes. 

Other activities such as special printshops and workshops, resources 
for vocational training and peisonncl guidance, and public assistance 
progiaius, supplement educational provisions. One of the most im- 
portant lecent .services piov ided the blind is through Seeing Eye, Inc. 
in Morristown, Ne^v Jeiscy. This organization acts as a ''philan- 
thropic association fm the purpose of supplying blind persons with 
dogs trained to act as guides, to train dogs to guide the blind, to train 
and teach instrucrots in the science and technique of educating dogs 
us guides, and to educate and tram blind pei sons in the proper use 
and handling of these dogs/' ^ Just as the normally-endowed person 
is exhilarated when he observes the learning processes of tlic crippled 
and the deaf, so he is excited when he watches the blind person move 
in congested trafik or take his place in the classioom or industry. It 
k inevitable that moie and more communities will become interested 
in providing local educational and other resources for the deaf, the 

» Social Work Year Bookr p. 5^7. 
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hard-of-hearing, and the blind.® Of course, very special governmental 
provisions Avill have to be made for our servicemen who have become 
deaf or blind, 

Day-Care Centers. Kindergartens, at least in urban centers, are a 
generally accepted aspect of elementary school education. Nursery 
schools as pail of the educational system are not neaily so prevalent, 
although the actual number of tax-supported nursery schools does 
not reflect the true situation since many communities privately 
finance them. The war was responsible for the expansion of day- 
care facilities, many of which took on, at least £oi the pre-school- 
aged child, the characteristics of nursery schools. The traditional day- 
care agency is the day-nursery. It was totally unprepared with the 
advent of war to care for the children of war-employed women. 

In July ot 1942 approximaidy §6, 000, 000 dloavted to the Work 
Projects Administration was designated for use in reorganizing its 
nursery school program to meet ihe^ needs of employed mothers. 
After December, 1942, when the Work Projects Administration was 
dissolved by order of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the expand- 
ing nursery-school program was continued in many communities 
with funds from the Community Facilities Act, familiarly called the 
Lanham Act and was administered by War Public Services of the 
Federal Works Agency. These funds were used for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of group day-care facilities to include 
not only the nursery-school-aged child but older childien, some- 
times even into the teen-age. 

There were no i3rovisions in the federal program for social case 
work nor foster- family day-care. When these were provided, funds 
were furnished by states and local communities. In January, 1943, 
responsibility for promoting and coordinating the necessary programs 
for the day-care of children of mothers employed in essential war ac- 
tivities was placed under the Office of Community V\^ar Services of the 
Federal Security Agency (then called the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services). 

Day-care centers financed, in part, by funds from the Lanham 
Act (unavailable after March 1, 1946) were for die most part under 
supei vision of local and state departments of education with a small 
number administered by departments of welfare. Since Lanham- 
Act funds carried with them no federal supervision, responsibility 
for the centers rested with the locality and there were wide differences 
in programs and standards. In most programs, as has been indicated, 

6 Gabriel Farrell, “The Social Work Year Book^^ pp. 45-50. 
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primary emphasis was placed on care for prc-school children al- 
though some centers took children under two and some took children 
of school age. On February 28, 1946, there were 1,497 child-care units 
or 395 projects in 386 communities partially financed by Lanham- 
Act fundsd^ One month later there were 85 fewer programs and 332 
less units. Many communities are having their troubles in finding 
local funds to continue these programs. Madison, Wisconsin, is pre- 
serving the program on a reduced .scale with temporary community 
chest fimcls pending the action of the city council either to appropri- 
ate funds or to abandon the pi eject. 

School Lunches. The federal government first became interested 
in the school-lunch program in 1933 when the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration established school-lunch programs to provide employ- 
ment, In 1935 the Department of Agriculture began to make contii- 
butions of surplus bods to schools as part of its program to relieve 
farm surpluses. Early in 1943 the Work Projects Administration 
was discontinued and lood sin pluses disappeared, thus eliminating 
both forms of federal aid to school-lunch programs. However, later in 
1943, the \Par Food Administration received autliorization Lo use 
$50,000,000 for the twelve months ending June 30, 1944, to reimburse 
school lunch sponsors for the local purchase of foods. An additional 
§50,000,000 were again authorized for the year 1945-1946 with a sup- 
plementary appropriation of $7,500,000 made available in January, 
1946. 

In the summer of 1946 Congress passed an act setting up a per- 
manent progr<am. Federal aid is for food purchase only and pays for 
about one-third of the total costs of providing lunches and one-half 
of the cost of the food. In 1945, approximately 5,000,000 children 
were receiving school lunches for which federal aid was furnished. 
In 1 944 the State of Wisconsin, for example, ranked eleventh among 
the states in its program, some 27 per cent (186,000) of its school 
population benefiting by the federal program. 

Justification of the school-luncli program has been based prin- 
cipally on three grounds, It provides: 

1. An effective food production and distribution program, 
a. An effective method of correcting the serious and wide-spread mal- 
nutrition among school children. 

Social teghlathn Information Service, Inc., Issue No, 85. July 5, 1946, 930 F 
St, N.W, Wstshmgton 4 D.C.; Alice T. Dashiell, "‘Day Care ot Children/’ 
Social Work Year Book, pp. 124-1 apr Kathryn Close, “After Lanham Funds— 
What?" Survey Midmonthly, Vol. LXXXI, No, 5, May, 19^15, pp. 131-135. The Laa- 
ham Act or the Cominunity Facilities Act is Public Law 77th Congress. 
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3. An efFective method o£ educating children and parents on the values 
o£ proper habits of nutrition.ii 

The last two objectives are of prime importance to everyone con- 
cerned with the general weliare oi children. 

Parent Education. There are numerous organizations, some with a 
fairly long history, which are interested in adult education, espe- 
cially of parents and teachers. Such organizations as the Association 
for Family Living in Chicago, the American Association ol University 
Women, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Federa- 
tion of Child Study, have done much to give parents an opportunity 
to take advantage of technical information concerning child develop- 
ment. 

In 1924 the Child Study Association in cooperation with Teacher’s 
College of Columbia University established the firs I course for the 
training of leaders in parent education. During the 1920’s the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial made funds available for expanded 
claild-development research programs in various universities. Parents 
are increasingly asking for individual counsel on relationships with 
their children and many go to family-counseling agencies, pediatri- 
cians, psychiatrists, and child-guidance clinics for such help. All of 
this is encouraging since it is no mere 2:)latitude that it is often the 
problem parent and not the problem child who needs raeducation. 
More and more, teachers arc being exposed to modern theories and 
methods of child training and care through the growth of child- 
development majors in teachers colleges and universities.^- 

CHILD-LABOR SERVICES 

The phrase child labor usually refers to employment of minors 
under eighteen years of age. Today child labor is a problem of ado- 
lescents whereas a century ago it was that of young chikhen. The 
child-labor movement began by restricting the labor of indentured 
and apprenticed children, and it was expanded to include provisions 
for all children under certain conditions. We have rejected the idea 
that the very young child, especially if he is poor, must be taught 
thrift and industry through labor. We now believe that every child 
should attend school for a given number of years, that he should not 

Social Legislation Inlormation Sewice^ 7 nc., Issue No. 3, 

Issue No, 12, March 29, 1945; Issue No. 55, Januaiy 31, 1946. 

Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, "Our Children,’' Summary of Ad- 
dresses Given During the Annual Child Development Institute held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, July 30-August 3, 1945. 
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be permitted to woik at all under a defined minimum age, and that 
when he is permitted to work, he should be assured adequate state 
protection. 

ChikMabor legislation until very recently has been almost en- 
tirely a state development with some states having high age minima, 
prohibited hours ol laboi, piohibucd types ol occupation, minimum 
wages, etc. Because ot the inequality between states, Congress in 
1916 and in 1919 passed two laws attempting to contiol the condi- 
tions of child labor, but the United States Supreme Court declared 
both acts unconstitutional. In view oi the Lact that two attempts to 
regulate child labor thioughout the couruiy had been declared un- 
constitutional, man) tiicnds of children felt that the Constitution 
should be amended in order to authorize Congiess to enact child- 
labor legislation, In 1924 an amendment was adopted by the necessary 
two-lhiicl vote of both houses of Congress and was submitted to the 
slates for ratification. The amendment reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Slates of America in Congress assembled (tv^»o-thirds of each house con- 
cun ing therein). That the following article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of tin ee-fourchs of die several States, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constiuuion: 

Article 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the opeiation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give cflcct to legislation enacted by the Congress. 

By i94f), twenty-eight states, eight less than required, had ratified the 
amendment. 

In under the National Industrial Recovery Act (the NIRA), 
code after code agreed not to employ children under sixteen. In 1935 
the United States Supreme Court held the act unconstitutional In 
the belief that a Supreme Court with several new appointees holding 
New Deal points of view might hold another child-labor law con- 
stitutional, several bills providing lor federal regulation of child 
labor were introduced into Congress. Finally in 1938 the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, more commonly called the Wages and Hours Act, was 
passed. Among other points it fixes sixteen as a national minimum 
age for child labor in factories and mines producing goods shipped in 
interstate commerce, and permits the exclusion of cWldx'en under 
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eighteen from occupations coveied by the law and found to be 
hazardous by the Chief of the United Stales Chiklien’s Bureau. The 
Supreme Couit has held this act constitutional. Because large num- 
bers of chikhen do not come under its piovisions, there is still 
need for ratification of the child-labor amendment by eight more 
slates. 

Unprecedented wartime increases in child labor, both legal and 
illegal, with consequent decreases in school eniollmcni and lowering 
of legislative standards, reveised a pre-war trend. Mrs. Gertrude 
Folks Zimancl, gcneial sccretaiy of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, reported in 1944 in the fortieth annivcrsaiy report ol that 
organization, that "advances in child-labor and compulsory-education 
laws had brought about a marked decrease in. child labor and a 
marked increase in school attendance dining the forty years since 
the National Child Labor Committee began its activities in 1904. 
High-school enrollment which increased by 4,000,000 students be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 to reach an all-time high of 7,244,000 students 
in 1940, went into reverse then; there are 1,000,000 fewer students 
in high school today than in 1940. This loss is mainly due, not to the 
draft but to the great increase in the number of boys and girls who 
have left school to work ... the flood of bills to relax child-labor 
and compulsory-education laws so far has been held in check sufTi- 
ciently to prevent wholesale breakdowns of legal standards, but the 
flood oi young children going into indusuy has been impossible £0 
check because ol existing weaknesses in state laws, most of which still 
permit children to leave school for work at fourteen and many of 
which fail to set any age or, hour limits for a laige number of oc- 
cupations.’* 

In the post-war period it is again incumbent upon those interested 
in children to renew the struggle for the enactment and enforcement 
of legislation dealing with child labor. The National Commission on 
Children in Wartime, an organization comprised of some 60 leaders 
in the child-welfare field and fostered by the Children’s Bureau, 
in considering the needs of post-war yoxith, recommended the follow- 
ing measures for assistance to young people who lost their war jobs: 

Student aid for high school, vocational, professional and technical stu- 
dents. 

Job-placement services to aid them in their search tor employment. 

Programs that would give to young people the opportunity to combine 
work and school in such a way as to serve their long-run interests. 

18 x^ew York Thw, November jg, 1944, 
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Employment of youth on public-service piojects, such as soil and forest 
cciiseivation. 

Skilled employment-counseling service.s to help young people to make 
their choice of jobs, training courses, and educational opportunities. 

Clearly these measures arc needed not merely as temporary aids 
for displaced young war workers but as pcimanent servicesd^ 

Mis. Zimand in her 1945 annual report to the National Child 
Labor Co mm it tee pointed out that the extent oE child employment 
duiing the war showed beyond a doubt that child-labor groups 
and school gioups have a joint conccin in standards ot education and 
employment. The (-hikl-labor program lor the post-war years must, 
she said, be two-edged; fust, it must coniinuc to focus on child-labor 
sale spots; and second, it must turn its attention to the one child in 
six who does not enter high school, the 50 per cent who enter high 
school but do not graduate, and the unknown number who are 
college material but who never get to college. 

No one knows to what extent child labor, legal and illegal, was a 
factor in the increased amount of juvenile delinquency during the 
war. Illegal child labor must.be stopped as one of the methods of de- 
creasing juvenile delinquency. More important however, it must be 
controlled so that children shall not be deprived of the benefits of 
education. Both as a method of preventing delinquency and as a 
means of encouraging further education, child labor-standards must 
be raised in many states. 

MFDICAt. CARE AND HEALTH SERVICES 

Introduction. Evciy child has a right to be born to healthy parents 
living in heakhtui communities. That this is a principle and not a 
fact is obvious; that the si/e of the public believing this principle is 
increasing is also appaient. For example, in 1945 twenty-eight states 
requited u pre-mar ital venereal examination of one or both applicants 
for a marriage license and t^venty-seven that a blood test be made on 
pregnant women. From birth, and even before birth, to death, the 
community is assuming increased responsibility for the preservation 
and protection of the health of all individuals. Sanitary conditions 
are checked upon by departments of health; the spread of contagious 
diseUsse is controlled through vaccination and quarantine measures; 
public and private resources furnish various types of medical and 
nursing care; free medical care and hospitalization are furnished 

"'What N<}X£ for Youth,'" The American Child, Volume 27, No. d, October, (945, 
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low-income groups; standards of living including nutritional stand- 
ards are influenced by public-assistance and social-insurance pro- 
grams; agitation for compulsory health-insurance measures increases. 

Maternal and Child Health and Other Programs. Children bene- 
fit by programs that protect the health and welfare of their parents, 
but all children require specialized medical services. Perhaps the most 
important health service directly affecting children and presently 
available throughout the country is the maternal and child-health 
program administered by the Children’s Bureau. “Maternal and 
child-health services may be defined as the protection, promotion, and 
conservation oi the menial and physical health of children from the 
prenatal period through adolescence and of their mothers through 
the reproductive cycle.” 

The infant-welfare movement had its origin in the United State', 
in the nineteenth century with the establishment by voluntary 
agencies of milk stations as a means of reducing infant mortality. 
In time the services of doctors and nurses and of follow-up nursing 
care in the home to teach mothers how to prevent illness of their 
children were added. It was during this same period that medical 
inspection was initiated in some school systems, that diphtheria anti- 
toxins were furnished, and that numbers of states passed legislation 
concerning the control of birth blindness or ophtJialviia 7 ieonatorum. 

Numbers of other events are important in the expansion of ma- 
ternal and child-health work. One of these is the development of 
birth registration, which since 1933 has included the whole country 
and which makes possible accurate statistical compilation. Of course, 
the creation in 1912 of the United States Children’s Bureau, the pur- 
pose of which is to investigate all matters concerning the welfare of 
children, was significant The Sheppard-Towner Act oE 1921 which 
lapsed in 1929, established for eight years the principle of federal 
grants-in-aid to states for the development of local prenatal and 
child health services in rural areas. With the passage in 1935 of tire 
Social Security Act this program was revived and other services were 
made available including a program for crippled children and one 
involving child-welfare services in rural areas and in areas of special 
need. 

All four of the White House conferences have focused much at- 
tention on the health needs of children. The National Health Con- 
ference, called by the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 

la Sarah S, Deitridc, ’‘Maternal and Child Health ” zp4$ Social Work year Book, 
pp. 248-252. 
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Health and Welfare Activities in 1938, included in its recommenda' 
tions the expansion of maternity care and care of newborn infants, 
medical cat e of children, and services for crippled children. The Na- 
tional Commission of Children in Wartime in 1942 adopted a Chil- 
dren’s Charter in Wartime which included recommendations con- 
cerning medical provisions for children. In Maich, 1943, Congress 
provided an appropriation ior an emergency maternal and infant- 
carc progiam. While in effect it was administered by the Children's 
Bureau and fuinished funds to state health agencies for medical, nurs- 
ing, and hospital care for the wi\cs and infants of enlisted men in the 
six lowesL-pay grades of the armed forces. The continued decline of 
infant mortality rates, even thougli not all groups and all sections 
show equally satisfactory rates, is encouiaging to those who believe in 
these programs and who wish to see them expanded. 

Federal public-assistanre programs have done much to make a 
higher standard of living available foi many children and thus to 
protect their health; they have also furnished extensive medical 
care as an integral part of the service. The health-insurance pro- 
posals of the various Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills, if enacted into 
legislation would, of course, provide extensive medical and hospital 
care for millions of low-income families throughout the country. 

Innumerable private organizations conduct general or specialized 
health progr'ams. Such organizations as the National Tuberculosis 
Association with its 2,000 affiliated associations and committees and 
its annual Christinas-seal sale, the American Heart Association, the 
National Socict) [or the Prevention of Blindness, Industrial Hygiene, 
Dental Care, the American Society for the Hard-of-Hearing, the 
National Organization of Public Health Nursing, the American 
Public Health Association, all affect children since they conduct edu- 
cational or medical programs or both. Local visiting nurse associa- 
tions called by a variety of names render particularly important 
services in homes. 

Crippled Children. No organization has drawn more attention to 
the needs of handicapped children than the National Foundation 
for Irtfantile Paralysis organized in 1938 for the purpose of leading, 
directing and unifying the fight on all phases of infantile paralysis. 
This organization grew out of the interest developed by the nation- 
wide celebration of President Franklin Roosevelt’s birthday, One- 
half of the funds raised each year are retained locally to render direct 
assistance to those affiicted with infantile paralysis regardless of age, 
race, creed, or color and may be used for medical, surgical, nursing, 
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physical therapy and hospital care, orthopedic appliances, transporta- 
tion, and the piovision ol equipment to hospitals. 

The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults has stimu- 
lated the development of many state societies, which, in turn, have 
organized county committees that provide assistance to and promote 
undei standing of the medical, educational, and social needs of crip- 
pled children. The Social Seciuity Act authorizes an annual appro- 
priation for grants to the stales to help them extend and improve 
services for locating ad p pled children and for providing medical, 
surgical, corrective, and other services and facilities for diagnosis, 
hospitalization, and after-care for children who are crippled or who 
are suffering from conditions which lead to crippling, This program 
is administered by the Division of Health Services of the Children’s 
Bureau. The division administers both the crippled-children pro- 
gram and the maternal and child-health program of the Social Se- 
curity Act. On the state level departments of education, health, or 
welfare carry on the program^® 

Housing. If children are to be healthy in both mind and body, they 
must be brought up in homes which are physically adequate. It is 
estimated that one-third of the nation is ilMioused.^^ The war is 
responsible for an acute housing shortage which in certain kinds of 
communities, such as college and industrial centers, presents a serious 
post-war problem. The pictures in a December, 1945, issue of Life 
showing two ex-servicemen and their wives and three small children 
living in a New York City two-room J 100 a month apartment is not 
a heartening one. 

Between World War 1 and World War II an average of 485,000 
new non-farm dwelling units were built per year in the United 
wStates. Various estimates indicate there is need to provide about 
1,000,000 new units per year for ten years in the post-war period, if 
accumulated deficiencies are to be met. Greatly expanded public and 
private housing can also be a major force in post-war economic re- 
adjustment. 

America’s entry into World War II brought about a complete 
change in government-housing policies. Tn peacetime that policy 
sought improvement in the housing situation, first, through increased 
private investments, and second, through governmental provisions 
for and operation of housing enterprises for low-incomc gioups. The 

ifl A. L Van Horn, ^'Crt[>pled Children," 79/5 Social Year Boohi pp* 118-124, 

i"? Edmond H, Hoben, "Housing and City Planning," 79^5 Social Work Year 
Bookjipp, 178-188, 
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war brought a need for speedy housing of millions of transient war 
workers. This necessitated more concentration of authority in the 
federal government than there had been during the depression of the 
’30*5 when numerous housing experiments were fcdeialiy carried on 
as a means of providing employment to the unemployed and as an 
incentive for business to invest in housing materials. These new re- 
sponsibilities placed upon federal housing agencies precipitated co- 
ordination of their activities, and in 19.12 by executive order of the 
president .sixteen agencies were brought together in the National 
Housing Agency which operates under three major units: Federal 
Housing Adminhuation, Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
and Federal Public Housing Authority. 

When war suspended all normal public and private production 
of houses, the public housing progiam had just begun to develop 
into an important governmental activity. Several forces are operating 
in the post-war period to prevent the government from entering this 
field to any significant extent. One of these is the leal-cstate and 
home-financing organ ha Lions which believe that private enterprise 
should be left alone in this field and that public housing is a menace 
to democratic Arnerican life. Although these interests think that 
private enterprise should not have to compete with governmental 
progtatns, they paradoxically suggest several forms of protection 
and aid to private industry, among others: (1) the granting of federal 
credit to private-housing corporations for long periods at little or no 
interest, tenants for these projects to come from low-income groups; 
(2) the granting of generous income-tax exemptions to private capital 
for large-scale low-cost housing; (3) the granting of rent relief in the 
form of rent certificates by public welfare agencies to families in need 
of better housing but unable to purchase it themselves, 

It seems undebaiable that for at least a decade new housing for 
low-income and marginal groups will be inadequate but unless 
federal, state, and local governmental encouragement and assistance 
are furnished, the situation will become unreasonably and unneces- 
sarily severe. Children particularly will be affected by this situation 
At least two results can be predicted— ill health and juvenile de- 
linquencyA® 

u See excellent article on houwiig in general and on the Wagner-Ehender-Tait 
bill in partkulut b> Leon IL Keyserling, Homes for All— -and How " Surrey 
Graphic, Vol KXXV No. 2, February, 1946, pp. 37-41 ff. 
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RECREATION 

The great demand by school systems for teachers who have com- 
petency in the skills required for carrying on wholesome recreational 
activities reflects the widespread growth of interest in leisure-time 
activities for children and youth* Recreation is considered by many 
to be among the basic needs of the individual and of the community. 
Recreation ”is essentially the physical, mental, or spiritual satisfaction 
which comes to an individual or group from participation in certain 
forms of activity . . . children need happy, healthful, social play to 
attain their fullest development; young people with limited resources 
and without wholesome recreational opportunities tend to seek 
questionable amusements leading to delinquency; workers need 
recreation during their ofl-hours in order to keep their spirits and 
productivity high; among members of the armed forces, athletics, 
entertainments, and hobbies have demonstrated their value in sus- 
taining efficiency and morale; on the home-fronq recreation programs 
help preserve traditions of neighborliness, joy, and beauty. Recrea- 
tion today has a major place in the home, school, church, hospital, 
industry, army camp, and community.” 

We saw in the chapters on social group work tliat organized recrea- 
tion, especially municipal recreation with playgrounds and extended 
use of parks and school buildings, is a twentieth-century phenomenon. 
During the depression years local recreation budgets were cut, but 
the extensive use of federal funds for recreational activities actually 
gave impetus to these services in some communities. Federal depart- 
ments promoting leisure-time activities include such agencies as; The 
National Park Service in the Department of Interior, the Forest 
Service and the Extension Service in the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Federal Housing Authority. The Division of Recreation of 
the Office of Community War Services in the Federal Security Agency 
did much during the war years to promote local recreational activities 
particularly in camp areas, and it worked actively with the USO. 

As state legislatures have enacted laws providing for the use of 
local tax funds for municipal recreation programs, an increasing 
number of cities have expanded their facilities, especially for youth. 
The experience of one city of 75,000 may illustrate what has hap- 
pened. 

Prior to the war this Wisconsin city developed a municipal recrea- 

18 George D. Butler, 'Recreation,’* 1^4^ Soexal Work Year Book, pp. 363-575. 
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tion program which was school-centered. All kinds of resouices were 
piovided adults during the week. Over week-ends the schools weie 
used £or dances tor young people. With the advent of the war, activi- 
ties for adults dwindled in importance and those for children and 
youth increased. Stimulated by the local lecreation council comprised 
of representatives fioin various organizations intciested in recieation 
and by the municipal recieation department, a youth council was 
formed. 

This council, guided by professional leadership and comprised of 
high-school-aged youth, w'as lesponsiblc lor the opening of a youth 
center divorced fioni the school system. Appioximatcly 1,000 young 
people danced and played cards every Friday and Saturday night in 
this center. So enthusiastic did the young people become for theii 
youth-managed center that immediately following the war they peti- 
tioned the city fathers and the community chest for some $25,000 
to run a recreation center in the building occupied during the war 
years by the USO. The lequest was granted and today the center 
flourishes. In this same Wisconsin city during the war, the schools 
were heavily used for extension centeis so that school-aged children 
oE working mothers might have supervised recreation after school 
and on Saturdays. 

During the war hundreds of youth centers with full-time or part- 
time programs mushroomed all over the country. It is the general 
consensus among those working with youth that these centers were 
a major factor in channeling energies of young people and in pre- 
venting even more juvenile delinquency than was prevalent at the 
time. 

Voluntaiy agencies likewise grew in number and in influence dur- 
ing the war. Afuch of this wai-deiived momentum survives. Boys' 
and girls' and youth organizations such as the YMCA and YWCA, 
Catholic and Jewish youth groups, Boy and Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, 4H Clubs, Junior Red Cross, the Boys Clubs of America, Future 
Farmers of America, Future Homemakeis of America, settlements, 
and pi'ivate community centers, modified and expanded their activi 
ties to meet war needs. 

The most important single rural program is conducted by the 
Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It Is primarily an educational organization, one part of which com- 
prises activities with boys and girls Over ten. The 4H Clubs (health, 
hand, heart, and home) provide healthy educational-recreational 
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activities for riual young people. Nineteen forty-three reports from 
county agents who promote and supervise the program showed that 
nearly 1,700,000 rural young people were members of these clubs. 
The average club progiam covers community impiocement piojects, 
agricultural and home-making projects, and recreation. During the 
war all 4IT clubs engaged in a national victory program which in- 
cluded pioducing and conserving food supplies, health programs, 
practice in democratic procedures. These farxn boys and girls did 
much to relieve farm-labor shortage and even assisted urban boys 
and girls to perform the farm tasks they had volunteered to carry on,-® 

A valuable recreation service is provided by both profit and non- 
piofit camps. That camping has taken hold in this country is shown 
by the growing interest in the provision of this experience for every 
school child. Not only does the progressive camp realize what 
swimming, hiking, boating, nature study, music, drama, and crafts 
have to contribute to the development of young people, but it 
recognizes the values of group living. Special types of camps, such as 
day camps, work and farm camps, camps for the handicapped, and 
therapeutic camps for childicn with personality problems, all realize 
the importance of play and group-living for wholesome personality 
growth. 

Many youth services, described for this purpose to be programs 
promoting the welfare of young people sixteen through twenty-five 
years of age and not programs with a patriotic, political, religious, or 
specific-cause purpose, have recreational aspects. This was true of 
the NYA and CCC both liquidated in 1943. The Associated Youth- 
Serving Organization (AYSO) was established in 1943 in response to 
the need felt by several national voluntary agencies tor closer cooper- 
ation. The agencies included are Boys Clubs ot America, Campfire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, National Board of YWCA, National Council of 
YMCA, National Federation of Settlements, and the National 
Jewish Welfare Board. The services of all these agencies are primarily 
educational and reaeational. This national organization has done 
much to promote program planning and coordination of activities for 
young people throughout the country. 

The Committee on Youth Problems of the American Council on 
Education wa^ appointed in 1942 to implement the findings of the 

20 Saul Bernstem, "Boys’ ancl Girls’ Work Organizations,” Social Work Year 
Baoki pp. 50-58; Carl C. Taylor “Rural Sodal Programs,” 19^3 Social Work Year 
Book, pp- 384-389. 
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American Youth Commission. This committee acts as a clearing 
house of information regarding youth developments and problems. 
The Youth Cominission itself is concerned with the problems of 
education, employment, health, and recreation.^i 

American Youth Hostels is a national organization with a local 
program designed to help ail, especially young people, to a greater 
knowledge, understanding, and love of the world by providing 
hostels, bicycle trails, and footpaths and by assisting them in their 
travels in this country. American Youth Hostels provides an outdoor 
program through which it hopes to counteract some of the character- 
istics of modern youth with their interest in indoor and passive ac- 
tivities. 

Not the least of the agencies providing recreational resources for 
youth was the USO, an organization made up of six national agencies 
and with an extensive recreation, education, and religious program 
for servicemen when off-duty. The USO was responsible for provid- 
ing diversified activities for millions of servicemen, with the as- 
sistance of relatively small staffs and of untold thousands of volun- 
teers. History will record that the USO made a significant contribu- 
tion to wartime community recreation. 

Myriads of local organizations including churches carry on recrea- 
tional programs for children and youth as a primary or secondary 
function. The wartime growth of delinquency and efforts to prevent 
it are in part responsible for expansion of interest in recreation by 
religious groups. 

Commercial recreation is one of the largest businesses in this 
country. The income derived from movies, theaters, dancehalls, 
amusement parks, taverns, bowling alleys, football, baseball, and 
basketball games runs into billions. Much commercial recreation is 
characterized by "'spcctatoriiis.'' No one in his right mind who is 
interested in social recreation contemplates elimination of commer- 
cial recreation or of the passive aspects of recreation. Instead he 
emphasizes the importance of providing public and privately- 
supported resources within which active participation can occur. 
Besides, he seeks to control the quality of commercial recreation and 
its environmental conditions by inspection, licensing, enforcement of 
sanitary and safety Laws, censorship, and the force of public opinion. 

31 Margaret B. Hodges, ‘‘Youth Services,” Social Work Year Bookj pp. 485- 
493 ' 
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SERVICES FOR DEPENDENT, NEGLECTED, DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 

Introduction. In 1944 on her tenth anniversary as third chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau Miss Katherine F. Lcnroot 
turned her press conference to a discussion of ways in which this 
country may have been penny-wise and pound-foolish regarding pro- 
grams for children. She pointed out that had children's services been 
extended earlier, the United States would not have had almost 4,000,- 
000 draft rejects due in the main to preventable causes. The bureau, 
she said, is studying ways by which medical care can be extended 
ahead of other aspects of social-security programs. While much has 
been learned about medical care for the masses through the emerg- 
ency maternal and infant care programs of the war period, any post- 
war plan should not apply merely to particular segments of the popu- 
lation. To produce a population mentally and emotionally more 
stable she favored the extension of child-guidance clinics staffed with 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. She urged provision of 
federal aid to education and additional federal and state child-labor 
legislation as means of ending illiteracy.22 

The Chief of the Children's Bureau and her staff continuously 
work for the provision both of universal and specialized services for 
children and youth, They reiterate that a child has the best chance 
of normal growth and personality development in his own home. 
Such a statement, of course, implies that his own home gives him 
good physical and emotional care. When the home is not desirable 
for reasons of sickness, lack of parental understanding of the child's 
emotional needs, deviating behavior patterns of the child that the 
parents cannot cope with, or behavior of the parents that the com- 
munity will not accept, foster-home or institutional care on either 
a temporary or a peinaanent basis may be indicated. 

The war brought in its wake interrupted family routine, separation 
of parents, unwholesome commuirity conditions, and hence an in- 
creased need of community services including especially foster-home 
programs. Mr, Hopkirk, Director of the Child Welfare League of 
America, reported in 1944 that the number of children in this country 
receiving care in institutions and in foster homes is not great as 
compared with Europe, but 250,000 children do go to bed each night 
in dormitories of child-cate institutions. About 150,000 of them may 
be designated as dependent and neglected; 60,000 as physically handi- 
22 New York Times, Nov, u, 1944, 
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capped, feeblc'minded or epileptic; and 40,000 as delinquent. Prob- 
ably an additional 120,000 are in fostei-liomes.=^^ 

Services may be given the dependent, neglected, delinquent, handi- 
capped, illegitimaLe child in his own home, in a toster-home, in an 
institution, and by such agencies and rcsouices as public-assistance 
departments, family-service agencies, juvenile protective associations, 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, the police, juvenile 
courts, and child-welfEire agencies. The piimary functions of several 
of these rcsouices is le viewed elsewhere, but at this juncture it is 
a propos to discuss the activities ol child-welfare agencies concerned 
primarily with fostcidiomCsS and inbtitiitiorial piogiams. 

Poster-Homes and Institutions. The kind of foster-home chosen 
for any child recjuires careful selection. Theic aie tom main types, 
the boarding 01 pay home, the free, the wage, and the adoptive home. 
A boarding home is one to which the paients 01 a public 01 piivate 
agency pa^s a stipulated weekly or monthly sum for the care of chil- 
dren. A free home is one which requires no payment for the care of 
children and very often becomes an adoptive home. The wage home 
is one rvhere airangements are made for the child to render service for 
which he in turn receives the advantages of parental care. The adop- 
tive home is one in which the foster-parents contemplate the adoption 
of the child placed with them. 

Free homes and wage homes are more often used for older chil- 
dren while boarding homes and adoptive homes arc primarily used 
for young children since they offer the neatest a esemblance to the 
child’s own home. The selection and supei vision of fostei -homes 
necessitates the emplo)inein of specially-pieparcd case woikers. To- 
day many states have legislation imposing responsibility upon a wel- 
fare depat tment, with competent case workers, to license, certify, and 
inspect cljildten's agencies, institutions and foster homes. Only by 
such an exercise of the constitutional police power of the state can 
children be adequately protected against exploitation. 

Which children should be placed in an institution and which ones 
in a fouer-home must be determined by the needs of the child. The 
institution is considered to be best suited to: (1) children needing 
clinical diagnosis and therapy in which a controlled environment and 
trained staff offer the opportunity for observation, study and treat- 
ment) (2} adolescent and pre-adolescent chilch^en who would find the 
demands of the foster home too difficult; (g) brother-aiid-sister 

Howard Hopfeirk, ImtituHons Starving Children^ New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, p.i. 
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. groups too large to be placed together in a foster-home; (4) children 
whose parents cannot accept foster-home care; (5) children whose re- 
lationships with their parents are such that they are unable to accept 
substitute parents in a foster-home; (6) children needing convales- 
cent care. Very young children and those whose social maladjustment 
make group-living too difhcult do not belong in an institution.®^ 

New evidence of the good stuff in children troin unpromising back- 
grounds and their chances of turning out well in foster-homes is dis- 
closed in a study completed recently at Yale University and an- 
nounced by the State Charities Aid Association of New York.®® This 
study shows that children of alcholic and of mentally-disturbed par- 
ents placed in fostcr-hoines from twenty-five to thirty years ago are 
now, generally speaking, found to be living useful lives comparing 
well in adjustment with children of normal parentage. None of these 
children became alcoholic and no child of a psychotic parent was 
found to be psychotic. The average age of the seventy-eight children 
studied is now thirty-one. 

Institutions caring for children vary greatly in sources of funds, 
in personnel and standards of cai'e, in adequacy and modernness of 
equipment, in size, in use of foster and adoptive homes. Some institu- 
tions, particularly those with religious affiliations, have long histories 
and often find it difficult to bring their methods of care up-to-date. 
It is doubtful if a child benefits from institutional life alter three 
years of residence. Although many institutions keep children longer 
than that, the average length of stay in a good institution is about 
one and one-half year's. Psychological, psychiatric, and case-work 
services as well as adequate housemothers, a good educational sys- 
tem, and plenty of wholesome recreation, are needed if the child is 
really to benefit from his institutional experience. 

Children of Unmarried Parents and Adoption. A group of children 
requiring special attention are those of unmarried paixnts. The death 
rate of illegitimate children is always higher than that for legitimate 
children. Both the parents and the child need to have available a 
variety of kinds of services including social case work and guidance, 
maternity homes and medical care, legal resources for determining 

24 Charlotte Leepar Hanson, “Child Welfare “ Social 'IVofk Year Book, p. 
75. There ate many articles and books on the subject of child placement. See, e.g., 
Jessie Taft, cd„ Social Ccise Work rutth Childreih Philadelphia; Pennisylvania 
School of Social Work, 1940; Virginia P. Robinson, ed., The Relation of fitncitor} 
to Rroce^ m Social Workj. Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 1937; Henry W. 
Thurston, The Dependent Child, New York; Columbia University Piess, 1930. 

2B New York Times, Dec. 14, 1945. 
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paternity and paiental responsibility, facilities for foster-home place- 
ment including adoption. Only a small percentage of illegitimate 
children are adopted although the majority of children placed for 
adoption are illegitimate. Most illegitimate children remain with 
their mothers or relatives. 

Any child, legitimate or illegitimate, who is placed by a relative 
or an agency for adoption should be assured the best possible place- 
ment. This assurance can be reasonably guaranteed only if a state 
welfare department with adequate personnel is tequited to license 
placement agencies and if the courts that grant adoption petitions 
are lecjuired to make or to have made adequate investigations of the 
child, of his natuial, and of his adoptive patents. 

Adoption is regulated by statute and is consummated thiough a 
judicial process. Legal piovision for adoption is practically universal 
throughout Euiope, Canada, and the United Slates and is found in 
some oriental and South American countries. It did not exist in Eng- 
land until 1926, At one time the primary purpose of adoption was the 
provision of an heir; today it is for the benefit and satisfaction of 
child and adopting parent. Statutes with much variation include 
provisions for: (i) courts having jurisdiction, (2) procedure includ- 
ing consent of parents, of child in some situations, of agencies given 
guardianship rights. (3) a social investigation, (4) a trial period, (5) 
effects of adoption as to name, legal rights, and duties of adoptive 
parents and child, (6) annulment, revocation, repeal, (7) records and 
vital statistics.-^ 

The most important single process in adoption proceedings is the 
social investigation Careful inquiry must be made if child, foster 
and natural parents, and society are to be protected. Over half the 
states have statutes on this subject. The social case worker who per- 
forms this important function must be able to recognize legal diffi- 
culties, but more important he must be highly experienced in 
diagnosing the potentialities of emotional adjustments so important 
to the <ievelopmenL of healthy, mature, well-balanced adults. Experi- 
enced and competent social-work personnel is the Ley to the protec- 
tion of children who are going to be adopted. 

Since at common law the illegitimate child was the child of nobody, 
it has long been essential that there be adequate legislation for his 
protection. Although most states have legislation providing ma- 
chinery for the establishment of paternity, the law very likely requires 

28 Helen I. Clarke, Social te^hlatton for a more detailed cUscinsion o{ the 
legal aspects oE adoption. New York; 0 . Appleton-Century Co., 1940, Chapter XII. 
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a criminal or a quasi-criminal procedure. This should be modified so 
that either an informal admission before a designated official or a 
civil procedure may be available. Legislation is also needed to develop 
proper safeguards for the birth records of illegitimate children. With 
the increased use ot birth certificates for many purposes, the illegiti- 
mate child, whether adopted or not, should have this protection. 
Several states have already provided for a simplified birth certificate 
which omits the conditions of birth and contains only factual data as 
to name, place, and date of birth. 

Child Welfare Agencies. These organizations, in this connection 
defined to mean those concerned with seeing to it that children re- 
ceive adequate care in their own homes or elsewhere, just like chil- 
dren’s institutions, may be governmental or voluntary, religious or 
non-sectarian; they may be administered and controlled by a local, 
state, or national agency, either public or private. The number of 
local public child-welfare ptograms over the country has increased 
greatly since the passage of the Social Security Act which provides in 
Part 3 of Title V that federal grants-in-aid shall be made to the states 
to develop special services for the protection and care of homeless, de- 
pendent, neglected children, and children in danger of becoming de- 
linquent in predominately ruial areas and other areas o£ special need. 
On the federal level of government, this program is administered by 
the Children’s Bureau, on the state level by departments of public 
welfare, and on the local level by county public welfare departments, 
sometimes integrated with the public-assistance piogram also 
federally-aided under the Social Security Act. The Children’s-Bureau 
.standards of personnel for the administration of these child- welfare 
programs on all three levels of government have been high, but the 
program has been hampered by a shortage of adequately equipped 
social workers. So serious is this problem that the Children’s Bureau 
has encouraged the states to use some of their funds for educational 
leave of young and hopeful workers to attend graduate schools of 
social work. 

The Children’s Bureau is instrumental in furthering international 
collaboration on problems of children. The two most important 
agencies for in ter- American collaboration are the Pan-American Child 
Congress and the American International Institute for the Protection 
of Children. The Pan-American Congresses have had a great in- 
fluence on the formulation of standards and on the development of 
national services for children. Various units of UNRRA have rend- 
ered services to children, The child-care branch of the Welfare Di- 
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vision was set up for the obvious purpose of providing help to chil- 
dren.. With the liquidation of UNRRAj the General A&bcmbly of the 
United Nations has taken action to preserve at least some of that in- 
tei national organi/ation's sci vices. Perhaps the United Nations serv- 
ice which will most decidedly aifeci children is the International 
Children's Emergency Fund designed to provide assistance for the 
next unpj ediclable period to children in cuuntties badly aflccted 
by the war. 1 he Children’s Bureau will have important functions to 
perform in relation to this program. Other agencies of the United 
Nations will directly or incUiectly beirdit cliildren as the Interna- 
tional Labor Oigaiiiiation, the International RcCugcc Oigani/aiion, 
the World Health Organization. Innumerable voluntary oiganiza 
tions are aheady giving many types ol assistance to children. 

The most outstanding single national private organization in this 
field is the Child Well are League of America which was organized in 
igso for the promotion of standards and methods of child care. It 
operates consultant services, conducts surveys and studies, sponsors 
regional conlerences, leads seminars and institutes, and issues bui 
letins and pamphlets. Its membership of 450 organizations includes 
children's aid-socicties, institutions and child-placing agencies, da) 
nurseries, children's centers, and foster-day care services both govern- 
mental and voluntary. 


CONCLUSION 

A pamphlet entitled “The Road to Community Reorganiza- 
tion'' published in 1945 by the Woman’s Foundation contains an 
excellent statement of minimal educational, health, recreational, 
and welfare facilities and services required of every community to 
meet die basic needs of all of its people and especially of children. 
Since it affords a restatement of the discussion in this chapter and 
anticipates some of the proposals of ensuing chapters, it is included 
veibatim at this point. 

u Educational facilities of standard quality for children and adults 
organhed in accordance with individual nepds, interests, and capaci- 
ties and closely related to the economic and social life of the com- 
munity, 

3!. Famiiy-coiinsding and adjustment services and provisions for insur- 
ing the economic security of the family. 

3, Services and care for duldren in their own homes and provisions 
whereby substitute homes or institution care may be provided when 
necessary. 
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4. Mental-hygiene clinics for children and adults. 

5. Adequate children’s-coun and detention facilities. 

6. Provisions for the care of children of working mothers and adequate 
staiidaicls in child-labor laws and full enforcement of such laws. 

7. Recreation facilities and leadership for children, youth, and adults. 

8. Vocational-guidance service for children and youth and counseling 
for adults. 

9. Employment services for youth and adults. 

10. Provisions [or adequate care, adjustment, and recreation for the aged. 

11. A community health piogiam designed to provide both preventive 
care and treatment for adults and chiklien of all ages and economic 
status including hospitals and out-patient clinics. 

12. Adequate and well-trained personnel in education, health, welfare, 
and recreation. 


EXERCISES 

1. Describe several methods of caring for children outside of their own 
homes. 

2. What functions may social workers perform in relation to day-care-of- 
children programs ? 

5. Describe the program for crippled children under the Federal Social 
Security Act. Do the same for tire other child welfare services provided 
for in the Act. 

4. a. What is school social work? 

b. Point out welfare functions performed by the school which may or 
may not be professional social work. 

5. a. Describe the functions of two organizations for leisure-time activities 

of boys and girls. 

b, Describe the functions of two youth service organ irations, 

6. What are some of the developments in the child-labor movemerit? 

7. What are some of the resources whicli the community furnishes for 
protecting the health of childien? 

8. What is involved in a fosterdromc prograrn for children of unmarried 
parents? 

9. Describe a comprehensive program that every community should pro- 
vide for children. Can you adapt it to your home community? 
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chapter XU 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES FOR 
ECONOMIC SECURITY 

INTROOUCTION 

Religious Principles 

Historic theories oi reasons for poverty and methods of relieving 
it have left innumeiable effects, many still extant* The teachings of 
Jesus Christ and economic piessiues yield most of the principles 
underlying the development of the western world's methods of caring 
for the poor. Jesus over and over agam praised poverty and de- 
nounced wealth. His test for the separation of the sheep from the 
goats was whether or not an individual willingly gave succor to some- 
one in need. 

But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with 
HiiHj then shall He sit on the tin one of his glory and before Him shall be 
gathered all the nations^ and He shall separate them one fiom another, as 
the shepherds sepatateth the sheep from the goats; and He shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, Ye Ble.sscd ol my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for I was hungry, and 
ye gave me to eat; 1 was tluisty, and ye gave me dnnk; 1 was a stranger, and 
ye took me in; naked and ye clothed nie; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer Him, say* 
ing. Lord, when saw we thee hungry and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee 
drink? And when saw we tJiee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? And when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? 
And the King shall answer and say unto them, Venly I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of tliese, my brethien, even these least, ye did it 
unto me. (Matthew 25; 3 1-41) 

He urged that gifts be given quietly and without condescension. 

Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to he seen of 
them; else ye have no reward with your Father who is in heaven. When there- 
fore thou doest alms, sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in. the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward. But when thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doedt; that thine 
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alms may be in secret, and thy Father who seeth in seciet shall recompense 
thee. (Matthew 6:1-5) 

His exhortations did not stop with mere counsel regarding personal 
responsibility for individual charity. ?Ie denounced hypocrites who 
conform on the Sabbath and deny their God the rest of the Lime. 

Woe unto you, sciibes and Pharisees, hypocritesl for ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte; and when he is become so, ye make him two- 
fold more a son of hell than yourselves Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypociitesl for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone 
the weightier matters of the law, justice, and metcy, and faith; but these ye 
ought to have done, and not to have left the other undone Ye blind guides, 
that stiain out the gnat and swallow the camell (Matthew 23:15, 23-24) 

He cast out the money-changeis from the temple because they 
prized money mote than purity. 

And Jesus entered into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold 
and bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money changers 
and the seats of them that sold the doves. And He saith unto them. It is 
written, My house shall be called a house of prayer, but ye make it a den 
of robbers And the blind and the lame came to Him in the temple and 
he healed them. But when the chief priests and the scribes saw the wonderful 
things that he did, and the children that were crying in the temple and 
saying, Hosanna to the son of David, they were moved with indignation 
and said unto him, Heaiest thou what these are saying? And Jesus saith 
unto them, Yea, did ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise? And he left them and went forth out of the city 
of Bethany and lodged there. (Matthew 21:12-18) 

He blessed those who have the courage of their convictions and 
promised them the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall reproach 
you, and pcrseciue you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake Rejoice, and be exceeding glad for great is your reward in heaven; 
for so persecuted they the prophets diat were before you. (Matthew 5:10-13) 

Jesus Christ glorified poverty. To Him it was a test of fortitude. 
The fact of its existence placed an obligation upon those who had 
plenty of worldly goods to share witli those who had none. In- 
digency and person-to-person charity went together. The poverty of 
which He approved, however, was voluntary, Persons enduring it 
because of principle merited reward from the Heavenly Father. He 
consistently condemned exploitation by individuals or by groups and 
praised those who resisted it. 

It was inevitable in a world made up of saints and sinners that 
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Jesus' preachings should be garbled and poverty itself, regardless of 
cause, lauded in His name. This distorted concept of poverty tends 
on the one hand to encourage docility, gratitude, subservience from 
one group and, on the other hand, from another group dominance, 
condescension, superiority. For centuries many believed that it is the 
lot of most people to be poor and of a small number to be prosperous. 
Almost inevitably the latter segment of society convinces itscll that 
its comforts are clue to its own efforts while the miseties of the poor 
are the result of their own fault. Charitable acts by individuals and 
by organized resources are necessary and Christian, but there is no 
need to be concerned with the conditions which cause the suffer ing. 
This small and complacent group rationalizes its beliefs by saying, 
‘Tt is God’s insciutable will." 

Jesus' words have been so twisted that an undue emphasis has been 
put upon the values which poverty has upon character growth; an 
unreasonable and unjustifiable amount of praise has been given to 
those who share their excessive wealth; poverty has been considered 
inevitable and desirable. These perversions of meaning have influ- 
enced economic organization and have had pronounced effects upon 
methods of helping low-income groups. 


Economic Principles 

For many centuries after Christ, face-to-face charity, alms to the 
beggar, parish relief, assistance and care through monasteries and 
hospitals characterized relief to the poor. These methods were ac- 
cepted as reasonably satisfactory for the care of the poor outside the 
feudal organization. With the breakdown of that system under which 
the lord of the manor had a responsibility for his tenants analogous 
to that of our southern masters to their slaves or to that still existing 
in many pans of the world, private benevolence and church resources 
were no longer adequate for the relief of the masses of dislocated 
persons. 

Disasters like the Black Death and changing economic conditions 
brought such devastating results that the church could not recruit 
sufficient resources to stay the primary institution giving help to 
those in distress. Legislation imposing an obligation on the state to 
care for the needy had to be enacted. The early poor laws authorized 
the collecdon of voluntary contributions for relief of the poor and 
permitted begging under certain conditions as when the individ- 
ual was old or lame or sick. These laws were repressive in that they 
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foibade migralion of the poor and authorized severe punishment for 
those who wandered from their place of settlement without legal 
sanction Such restrictions, of couise, penalized alike those who wan- 
dered in search of work and those who pursued a life of idleness. 
Finally in the forty-third year of Elizabeth’s reign, a law which 
integrated earlier piecemeal legislation was enacted. This famous law 
of 1601 established the obligation of the parish to provide through 
tax levies for the needy by the methods of home relief, work relief, 
apprenticeship, or institutional care. Legal settlement was defined 
and officials in the place of legal residence had the duty of pioviding 
for the needy. 

The early American settlers brought with them the Christian be- 
lief that society can permit no human being to suffer for want of food 
and shelter. They also brought the restrictive and niggardly piactices 
of the poor laws under which those who might become dependent 
upon a given locality could be “warned out” before they established 
legal settlement and those who must have help could be maintained 
at a sub-standard level. In succeeding centuries minor changes have 
been made in the poor laws in response to fluctuating economic con- 
ditions and shifts in social philosophy. Essentially, however, the prin- 
ciples and methods laid clown in the 1601 statute have continued 
until very recently when there has been growing recognition of the 
fact that most poverty and distress are due to economic conditions 
rather than to personal fault and that repressive public-assistance 
measures are undesirable and unnecessary. 

The economy of the time gi*eatly affects relief methods. How diverse 
the methods and standards of assistance can be is illustrated by the 
extent of suffering permitted today in India or China and in the 
United States; or by what we Americans permitted a century ago and 
by what wc tolerate today. One of the economic theories greatly 
affecting occidental economy was that of Mai thus (1766-1854) who 
wrote that population when unchecked tends to double itself every 
twenty-five years, that the food supply increases in arithmetic in- 
stead of geometric ratio and that this justifies harsh treatment of the 
poor. Among the checks which tend to control the devastating effects 
of excess fertility are moral restraint or continence, vice, misery 
caused by war, disease, and poverty. 

Malthus recognized that laws to care for the poor were enacted so 
as to remedy their distress, but it was hts belief that although the 
poor laws might alleviate a little individual suffering, they spread 
other evils of much greater significance. He reasoned that if the law 
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gave supplies to one group of persons, the supply for all other groups 
would be correspondingly diminished, and thus marginal groups 
would in turn be brought under the poor laws. He and others had 
not yet worked out economic theories to dispose of such a vicious 
circle. Makhus recom men clod gradual abolition of the poor laws and 
leaving the care of the poor to voluntary charity. Apparently such a 
scheme would let the physical 1yd nferior poor perish and force most 
of the rest to seek employment. 

Another ninctccntk-ccntury theory and one which was responsible 
for much misery was that of laissez-jairc or governmental hands-off. 
Its proponents advocated free enterprise and unrestricted competi- 
tion since they believed such a system would produce most goods and 
most employment. If among the re.sults were crushing monopolies 
and depressions, it was too bad since these defects w^re inheicnt in an 
otherwise reasonable and just system* Government was not to have 
any part in encouraging increase of production, in regulating wage 
scales and conditions of employment, in equalizing the supply o( 
goods with the demand for them, or in mitigating the evils of a com- 
petitive society. 

This theory contributed to Malthus' thinking. If nothing could or 
should be done by government to expand the supply of needed goods 
for an inQTasing population and to make possible the purchase of 
these goods through higher wage scales, there was some validity in. 
his contention that tire poor laws increased suffering. 

Malthus' theories, in turn, played a part in the formulation of Dar- 
win's doctrines of natural selection and survival of the fittest. Darwin 
(1809-1^82) generalized Malthus’ theory of man's excess fertility and 
pointed out that the same is true of all living species. Since the mem- 
bers of each species naturally multiply in excess of the food supply, 
nature provides methods for reduction of numbers. Those members 
of the species which do survive arc best fitted to survive. If the en- 
vironment is harsh and cruel, then the fittest to survive will be the 
strongest physically. If the environment is cooperative, then the fittest 
to survive will be those who cooperate best. He put great emphasis 
upon ihe tooth and fang straggle for existence but pointed out that 
modifying influences are at work.^ Darwin's doctrines are biological 
bin they were eagerly snapped up by the propertied classes for justb 
fication of a hands-off policy toward the needy. 

i Emory S. Bogardus, A Bisiory of Social Thought, Los Angeles; University of 
Southern California IVcss, 1922. See Chapter XVI, ''Spencer and Organic Social 
Thought" for a succinct statement of Darwin’s contribution to social theory. 
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Aspects ol Darwin’s laws have been distorted to justify the most 
brutal and cruel behavior by shrewd and sadistic persons. Adolph 
Hitler believed in Germanic tacial supeiionty. He built an immense 
military organization so as to grab Lebensmtim for an expanding 
population. He developed the environment which he thought would 
be conducive to the survival of the fittest — the Gciman people — and 
the elimination of “inferior” races and groups. Unfortunately for 
him, the peoples whom he attacked did not believe themselves in- 
ferior and so they resisted conquest and enslavement. An unscientific 
belief in “racism” and the identification of supeiiority with militaty 
triumph had much to do with World War 11 and the death ot mil- 
lions of people. 

Despite the discouraging effects upon personal hopes and faith of 
two world wars and a colossal depression in twenty-five years, there 
are encouraging developments in social philosophy, in social plan- 
ning, and in social administration. The New-Deal legislation of the 
1930’s derives from theories entirely different from those prevalent 
in the nineteenth century. Instead of being constructed on a “hands- 
off-anddet-the-chips-fall-where-they-niay” policy, this legislation is 
built on the theory that the state has a responsibility for the genera] 
welfare of all its citizens and not just of the privileged few. Because 
we, the people, believe in the value of the human personally and in 
the general welfare, we favoi governmental imerleicncc to the extent 
necessary to achieve individual and general security. This is the prin- 
ciple of the social-service state which is in harmony with the func- 
tions of social ^vorkers. 

RESOURCES FOR SOCIO-ECONOMIC SECURITY 

Today there are several methods of assuring some measure of eco- 
nomic security to those with insufficient incomes, namely: 

1, General public assistance. 

s. Institutional care for special classes of persons such as children, the 
aged, the sick including the tuberculous, feeble-minded, and mentally 
ill. 

3. Special mcasuies tor designated classes of individuals such as ilie aged, 
the blind, and the dependent child, 

4. Relief dispensation by private agencies. 

5. Special public and private sei'vices — child welfare agencies, legal-aid 
societies, visiting nurse services, day-care and day-nursery programs, 
clinical and hospital services. 

6. Social insurances, 
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7. Legislation sympathetic to labor. 

8 . Full employment. 

Innumerable public and private resources carry on these services. 
Let us see what some of them are and upon what piinciples they 
operate. 

General Public Assistance, Every Ameiican state has poor or 
pauper relief iegislatioii cleaving Jroni the Elizabethan Statute of 
1601. The principles of ihiee centuries ago, with variations between 
states, arc current. They are: 

1. Obligation ol the state to provide for those in need. Every community 
Under authorization from the state IcgisLitme furnishes some measure of 
public support to the destitute, cither in theii own homes 01 in institution') 
In many states the laws impose penalties upon the recipients of relief, such 
as denial of the right to migrate ox to vote. This is done on the theory that 
each man is responsible for his own conditions, and that if he is pampered 
he will either stay on relief or try to get on relief. 

It is almost as true today as it was in Elizabeth's time that general public- 
assistance laws are administered by the smallest unit of local government, 
town or county, generally without state aid or state supervision, and that 
restrictions of one kind or another are imposed upon some classes of the 
poor. 

2. Definition of legal settlement for relief purposes. Since the locality 
does not wish to assume responsibility for outsiders, the requirement of legal 
settlement' before local relief can he dispensed and "warning-out" before 
those thought likely to become public charges can establish residence are 
widespread practices, Settlement laws are still in force despite efforts of social 
workers either to obtain uniform settlement laws as between states or tc» 
abandon them entirely. 

3. Imposition of financial responsibility upon designated relatives such as 
fatlier, grandfather, mother, grandmother, and the children of every poor, 
old, blind, lame, and impotent person if of sufficient ability. This provision 
prevails akhough numbers of persons believe that legal compiUsion for 
familysupport is a poor way to encourage family cohesion. Officials in many 
conununities refuse to enforce these sections of the old laws, In time the 
statutes will be modified to catch up with practice. 

4. Provisions for home relief of the old, the blind, the lame and sick, and 
any unable to work, for work relief of the employables, and for institutions 
Variously designated as almshouses, poor farms, and county homes for those 
needing custodial care. 

Care in the home often paradoxically called out-door relief may be 
given under good administrative facilities and with adequate standards ol 
relief or it may not— perhaps more often it is not. Work relief of the ‘Svood- 
piie*' or "leabraking" type has long been carried on but ex.tensive and useful 
work-for-relief of the kind stimulated by federal and state agencies during 
the depression of the ‘30‘s is a new development. 

In some localities almshouse care is the only type ol public assistance 
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available; in others it supplements the general-relief program. With a rapid 
increase in the numbers of the aged, sheltered care becomes an increasingly- 
needed resource. Many communities are attempting to determine the best 
methods of caring for both the ambulatory and bedridden aged. Old-age 
assistance, institutional care ‘with hospital facilities, boarding homes, old- 
age and survivor’s insurance, are all indicated. 

5. Administration by local officials who in the old clays were overseers of 
the poor and who were appointed from among church wardens and house- 
holders by justices of the peace. Generally speaking, administration is still 
by locally elected officials as town chairmen or county board members. These 
officials carry titles as poor relief commissioner, poor-law administrator, etc. 
Some states provide for local departments of welfare with personnel selected 
lor their ability in this field rather than because of their political connec- 
tions. , 

These principles are too familiar to the present-day student to need 
elaboration. Although there are many variations as between states in 
the general relief laws, some modernized to define “adequate” relief, 
to provide state relief for the unsettled poor, to furnish state monies 
for local programs, or to set up departments of welfare, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth -century principles are still with us. Not only are 
they here in the surviving general-assistance laws, but they are even 
with us in the newer public-assistance legislation for the relief of 
special groups of persons. Although some states have improved their 
general relief laws, it will not be until the federal governtnent pro- 
vides grants-in-aid to the states and imposes minimum standards of 
eligibility and administration that many aspects of the old poor laws 
will be eliminated. 

Institutional Care. Since the Elizabethan-derived poor laws were 
inadequate to care decently for the needy, cither in their own homes 
or in almshouses, the states slowly built special institutions for special 
groups of persons. Children, the chronically or acutely ill, the infirm, 
the mentally ill, the feeble-minded, who had been dumped into 
mixed almshouses alongside the alcoholic, the lazy, the criminal, and 
the degenerate were removed to new facilities, Multiplication of insti- 
tutional resources, each with its own lay managerial group meant 
competition for public funds and for adequate services, with the 
resultant need for planning, coordinating and directing these serv- 
ices on the state level of government. As a result, state boards of 
charities, now known as state departments of public welfare, were 
created by legislative enactment. This movement began in Massa- 
chusetts in 1863, These boards and departments formulate institu- 
tional budgets, establish standards of care, and supervise or adminis- 
ter programs. 
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The federal government had no place in this evolution until the 
depression of the ’30’s. The resolution embodying Dorothea Dix’b 
efforts to obtain federal land-grants for the stales for the care of the 
insane was vetoed by President Pierce in 1854. He found his author- 
ity for refusing to make the federal government the great almonei of 
public charity in the Constitution. '*No one of the enumerated pow- 
ers touches the subject or has even a remote analogy to it. The poxvers 
conferred upon the United States have reference to fedeud relations, 
or to the means of accomplishing or executing the things of federal 
relation. So also, of the same character aie the powers taken away 
from the states by enumeration. In eithci case the poweis granted 
and the powers icsti icicd weic so granted 01 so resn icted only where 
it was requisite for the maintenance of peace and harmony between 
the states, or for the purpose of piotectitig their common interests, 
and defending their common sovereignty, against aggression from 
abroad or insurrection at home." " For many years, as a result of this 
veto, the federal government piovided care for the poor only if they 
were fecleral wards or veterans. 

Special Public Assistance Measures, Although institutions under 
state supervision and control improved the standards of care for 
many people who would otherwise have been dumped into alms- 
houses, the poor who needed help but not in institutions were still 
the victims of antiquated relief laws. Resistance to the inadequacies 
of general public-assistance laws brought about the enactment of 
state legislation for special groups of the poor. These groups, the 
aged, the blind, and dependent children, were given advantages 
over the poor provided for through the old laws although the new 
legislation was based upon some of the old principles. 

Generally speaking, and on the credit side of the ledger, adminis- 
tration was by the county rather than by the town, often by the 
county or juvenile judge. Local funds were augmented by state funds 
which meant that the state required minimum standards for the 
localities. State grants-in-aid to the comities in turn made possible 
higher giants to the applicants than to those receiving pauper or 
poor relieb On the deficit side were provisions for legal settlement, 
for imposition of financial responsibility upon relatives^ for maxL 
mum grants, for restrictive provisions prohibiting grants to those 
whose standards the legislators disapproved. 

sSophouisba Breckinridge, “Fresident Piercers veto of \fiss Dix’s Bill/' Dacu* 
mmts /eir Public Welfare Administration, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938, pp. SSI-gJl. 
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This type of legislation advantaged those groups eligible to receive 
special assistance as compared with those who were compelled to 
ask lor help under the old poor laws. The odor o£ pauper-ielief was 
not so strong! However, it was not until the enactment in 1935 of the 
Federal Social Security Act, which provides grants-in-aid to the slates 
for these three forms of public assistance, that the country moved 
in the direction of a national minimum standard of living, at least 
for some groups of persons. 

Assistance for special groups and general relief continued side by 
side until the depression of the '30's Then the volume of unemploy- 
ment so mounted that locally-financed general assistance and private 
lelief were wholly inadequate to care for the inillions of unemployech 
Municipalities struggled unaided until 1932 when the first iederal 
funds were made available as loans to the states. In 1933 the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act providing lor grants to the states for unemploy- 
ment relief was passed and there was an end to the fedeial policy of 
hands-off laid down by President Pierce. No longer was the federal 
government to stay out of the welfare picture. Constitutional provi- 
sions imposing upon the federal government a responsibility for the 
general welfare and for levying taxes were reinterpreted to include 
the duty of pioviding funds for those affected by a nation-wide condi- 
tion. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, the National Youth Administration, the Surplus 
Commodities Agency, were all specially created to provide assistance 
to those enduring distress caused by unemployment. 

The New Deal not only relieved suffering produced by temporary 
economic conditions, but it set up a permanent progi^am through the 
Social Security Act which piovides grants-in-aid to the state for spe- 
cial public-assistance programs, for several social services and, most 
important, for two forms of social insurance. 

In the held of public assistance the Social Security Act and the 
1939 ^94^ amendments establish certain requirements that must 

be met by the states before their public-assistance plans for old age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children can be 
approved by the Social Security Board and before federal grants-in- 
aid can be made. Among these requirements are the designation of a 
single state agency to administer or supervise the plan, the operation 
of the programs thioughout the entire state, the opportunity for a 
fair hearing of complainants before a state agency, the provision of 
such methods of administration, including personnel standards on a 
merit basis, as are found by the Social Security Board to be necessary 
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for proper and efficient operation of the plan. All these requirements 
indicate the acceptance of principles quite different from those of 
Elizabethan-derived legislation. 

The law as modified by the 1946 amendment provides that the 
federal government shall reimburse the aged over sixty-five and the 
blind for two*thirds of the first $15 of monthly payments and one-half 
the remainder up to an overall tcdcral maximum share of $25. For 
aid to dependent children, the federal government shall reimburse 
the states two- thirds of the first 39 for the first child in die lamily and 
one-half the balance up to an overall maximum ot $13.50 for the 
first child and $9 foi each additional chilch In effect this means that 
the federal government reimburses the states up to .345 a month for 
the aged and blind and up to $24 for the first child and $15 for other 
children under the ADC program. 

An approved state plan for old-age assistance may not impose an 
age requirement of more than sixty-five, a residence requirement of 
more than five years' state residence within the preceding nine years 
and one year's continuous residence immediately prior to the applica- 
tion, or a citizenship requirement which excludes any citizen of the 
United States. The limitations on residence and citizenship require- 
ments for the blind are the same as for the aged. Numbers of states 
do not require these two classes of persons to be citizens nor impose 
residence Requirements as strict as those of the federal act. 

The dependent child in the aid-to-dependetit-children program is 
defined by the act to be a needy child under the age of sixteen, or 
under the age of eighteen, if in school, who has been deprived of 
parental support or care by reason of the death, continued absence 
from the home, or physical or mental incapacity of a parent, and who 
is living with his father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, brother, 
sister, stepfather, stepmother, stepbrother, stepsister, uncle, or aunt, 
in a place of residence maintained by one or more of such relatives as 
his or their own home. It is the intent of this program to keep children 
in their homes or in those of relatives and to make it unnece.ssary for 
mothers to work, 

The appeal procedure required by the Social Security Act guaran- 
tees the right to assistance assuming eligibility. General relief statutes 
impose an obligation upon public officials to relieve distress but they 
do not yet recognize the right of the distressed individual to relief 
and so do not provide an appetal procedure. It is only a matter of time 
before all public assistance legislation incorporates this theory, 
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Relief by Private Agencies. It %vas true even before the depression 
of the 1930'$, that much more money was expended by public agencies 
[or the care of the poor than by private agencies. The tax-paying 
public, however, did not realize this. It thought that private welfare 
agencies bore a large percentage of the burden because annually 
community chests solicited contributions for social-welfare agencies. 
How much of the tax funds went for relief, the tax-paying public did 
not know, and neither did public ofRcials. In the early ’30’s many 
communities tried to care for the increasing volume of distress mih 
local private and public funds. President Hoover urged localities to 
do more and more for the unemployed, but neither local private nor 
local public funds, nor both added together, were adequate to deal 
with the problem. For the first time Americans realized that eco- 
nomic unemployment presents a national problem, that care of the 
distressed must not be left to the uncertainties of local private charity 
and local public assistance and that public funds, local, state, and 
national, must be pooled if need is to be met. It was during this 
period that the dis2:)ensation of relief as a primary function was abol- 
ished by many private agencies. The directive of Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
the first Federal Relief Administrator, that federal funds be expended 
by public and not by private agencies did much to encourage this 
move. 

Although it is true that many kinds of private organizations such 
as family service agencies, children’s organizations, lodges and service 
clubs, religious and neighborhood gi'oups in total give large amounts 
of relief, the principle is generally accepted today that public agencies 
will pay for die relief of people needing continuous care and who 
comply with statutory eligibility requirements, that private family 
service agencies will give counseling services on personal problems as 
their primary function, and that relief given by other private groups 
will be relatively minor. When private agencies do give financial 
help, it is presumably to provide for items which, for one reason or 
another, public agencies cannot supply or to provide for persons in- 
eligible for public assistance. This is a distinctly diflerent practice 
from the period of the early charity organization society movement, 
when it was expected that charity organizations would give adequate 
care to the “worthy” poor and public agencies would give niggardly 
care to the “unw’orthy” poor. 

Special Services. Innumerable public and private agencie.s provide 
special services. Health services for tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
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cancer, heart, and baby diseases, are futnished by many communities, 
sometimes as separate services, sometimes jointly with other serv- 
ices, sometimes with public and often with piivaic funds. In Chapter 
XI we saw that man) agencies exist to give special sei vices to children 
as, for example, muscry care, vocational and education counseling, 
lostei-homc and institutional care. The same is ti ue tor other classifica- 
tions of persons such as the dchnquent, the mentally ill, the malad- 
justed, racial and religious groups, cic. It is obvious that, il tree or low- 
cost services LUC iurnished, individual or family costs ioi ccilain items 
are reduced or eliminaicd and fuithci. that sei vices aic available to 
those who otherwise could not afloid them. 

The Social Secuiity Act docs much to impiovc the quantity and 
(quality of several social-sci vice programs as distinguished from public- 
assistance progiams wliiciu of course, aic also social services Title V 
of die act provides tor giants to the states for mateinal and child- 
welfare sei vices which include maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled chiJthen, and child-welfare sci vices. On the 
federal level o£ government, these three services are administered by 
the Children’s Bureau. The act authoiizes grants-in-aid to the states 
which operate under an appioved plan. On the state level of govern- 
ment, these programs arc administered by departments of health, 
welfare, or education, and the same is true on the local level 

The promotion of the health of mothers and children, especially in 
rural areas, is the purpose of one aspect of the progiam and is un- 
doubtedly largely responsible for the recent i eduction in death rates 
among mothers and childien. Services for crippled children, again 
particularly in rural areas, include locating them and providing 
medical, surgical, coi recti ve, and care facilities. The chtid-welfare 
set don of the Sotial Security Act enables states to develop or expand 
programs, especially in ruial areas, foi the protection and care ol 
homeless, dependent, and neglected children, and childien in danger 
of becoming delinquent. The first of these three programs is essen- 
tially art educational and medical-care piograin. The second utilizes 
both medical and social-work skills, and the third is distinctly a 
social-work pi ogram. 

Title V of the Social Security Act also recognizes that vocational 
rehabiUtaLxon of physically disabled persons is part of a program of 
social security, so it extends and makes permanent services earlier 
created by Congress. It authorizes grants to the states for salaries and 
traveling expenses of directors, supervisors, caseworkers, field agents, 
and clerical staS, for tuition, instructional supplies, artificial appli- 
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ances, travel, and medical and other examinations of trainees. Fed- 
eral funds cannot be used for physical restoration, for long mainte- 
nance during training, not for administrative equipment. 

Title VI of the act provides for grants to the states for establishing 
and maintaining adequate public healdi services and for the training 
of personnel for local and state health work. It allocates a sum to the 
United States Public Health Service for investigating disease and 
problems of sanitation and for the salaries of peisonnel engaged in 
such investigations. Committees advisory to President Roosevelt's 
Committee on Economic Security which diaftcd the Social Security 
Act, could not reach agreement on more far-reaching health and medi- 
cal provisions of the disability and health insurance type. 

The Social Insurances. When Congress enacted the Social Security 
Act, it recognised that causes of poverty are not primarily personal or 
local but economic and national. More significant than the public- 
assistance and social-service sections of the act are the provisions for 
two forms of social insurance, unemployment and old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance. 

Social insurance has been described by Arthur Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, as “any system of insurance oper- 
ated or induced by government action to provide protection against 
economic risks which ai‘c so serious in their ejects as to be considered 
of social importance. Usually the government operates a system, but 
sometimes it merely induces its establishment by imposing sanctions 
or providing subsidies, the actual insurance protection being pro- 
vided sometimes by private insurance companies and sometimes by 
organized groups as mutual non-profit organizations. Social in- 
surance is usually financed through contributions (sometimes called 
premiums) paid either by or on behalf of the persons receiving the 
benefits.” ^ 

The first social-insurance system introduced into this country was 
workmen’s-compensaiion which provides benefits in case of work- 
connected accidents, sometimes in case of occupational diseases. The 
first effective workmen’s-compensation law enacted in 1908 was the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Act, covering employees of 
the United States Government, Today, all stales but Mississippi have 
workmen’s-compensation laws which are generally administered by in- 
dustrial boards or commissions. Workmen’s compensation has de- 
veloped as a state and not a federal movement. The Social Security 
Act provides the first nation-wide compulsory-insurance schemes. The 

s Arthur Altmeyer, “Social Insuiance/' Social ^VoTk Year Book, pp. 436-441, , 
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unemployment-compensation sections of the act set up a federal-state 
program. In effect the program is mandatory upon every state because 
of the penalising tax provisions upon employers if the state does not 
accept the plans. Old-age and survivor's insurance is a federal man- 
datory program. 

Several features of American social-insurance schemes arc distinct 
from those of foreign systems, fn this country the schemes arc financed 
out of employer or employer-employee contributions with no con- 
tributions except for administrative purposes Eiom taxation. Con- 
tributions and cash benefits are calculated on a pcrccnLage of past 
wages instead of being fixed amounts regardless of wages as is true 
in foreign insurance programs. The contribution rates of American 
employers are relatively low as compared with those of other systems 
since not so many risks are insured. As other risks are added, for ex- 
ample, greater coverage under the two present schemes and the addi- 
tion of disability and health insurance, contribution rates will in- 
crease. 

The Social Security Board * recommends that employers and em- 
ployees contribute equally to the cost of a comprehensive social- 
insurance scheme and believes there is justification for government 
contribution out of general taxation since by so doing there would 
be a reduction in the burden of financing public assistance. It points 
out that there is inadequate coverage under both forms of existing 
insurance schemes. Weekly benefits and duration of benefits are 
inadequate. The board favors raising the benefits under the old-age 
and survivor's insurance program both for the aged and their de- 
pendents and for survivots. 

The greatest inadequacy of our present social-insurance system, 
according to the board, is failure to provide protection against the 
econornic hazards of ill health, a subject which will be discu.ssed in 

LSince this chapter was written the Social Security Boatd has been abolished 
and the Federal Security Agency reorgani/e<l. Many people believe this is a pre- 
cursor to the establishment with Congressional action of a federal department of 
health, education and welfare. On July 16, 1946, on the basis of the reorganization 
plan tecommerulcd by President Truman and appioved by Congress, the Federal 
Security Agency was reconstituted under four main opeiating branches and sis 
staff olfices.Thc Social Securiq Board was replaced by one of the four main operat- 
ing branches, the Social Security Administration with Arthur ). Altmeyer, who 
senedanhe Social Security Board Chairman from 1937, as Commissioner foi Social 
Security, The Children's Bureau, transfeired from the Department of Labor, 
becomes a part of this office with Katharine Lenjoot remaining its chief. The other 
three branches are Office of Education, Public Health Service, Office of Social 
Services. 
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Chapter XIV. There is need for disability insurance which com- 
pensates in part tor loss of income during disability and for health 
insurance which provides protection against the costs of medical and 
hospital care. The board recommends Congressional action on these 
two forms of insurance. In fact^ as we said above, the board favors a 
comprehensive system of social insurance to provide protection 
against all common economic hazards “from the cradle to the grave.” 
The hazards covered would be those arising out of ill health, death, 
old age, unemployment. 

The Social Security Board takes seriously its function of con- 
tinuously reviewing and analyzing social-security programs and prob- 
lems. Its published studies and reports point the direction in which 
it hopes Congress will move. It appreciates the fact that the social 
insvirancts at their best ’will not meet all the hnandal needs oi all 
of the people and that there must be a public assistance program 
which will take up the slack from these other more comprehensive 
and preventive programs. It favors modifying the public-assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act to permit grants-in-aid to the 
stales for assistance to anyone in need, regardless of age, condition, 
citizenship, or settlement. This can be done by abolishing all distinc- 
tions between classes of persons such as the aged, blind, the depend- 
ent child, and the general poor, or by setting up a fourth, classifica- 
tion of persons — all those not included under the three existing sys- 
tems. The board urges that the law be changed so as to remove the 
great disparities which now exist in the treatment of various classes 
of needy persons and of persons who are in like circumstances but 
who live in different parts of the country. Further, it favors removing 
serious inequalities in the relative financial burdens borne by states 
through a scheme to vary the amounts of federal grants-in-aid.*^ 

Labor Legislation. The Social Security Act and other legislation 
enacted during the depression decade of the did much to assure 
low-income groups that their government was inteiesied in them* For 
example, the ^Vagner-Peyser Act of 1933 established a system of em- 
ployment offices based on federal-state coopciatioii; the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935 gave employees the right of self* 

Q AitliiiT J. Altmeyer. “Social Insurance,” 1945 Social Work Year Book, pp, 436- 
4p; Annual Reports, United States Social Security Board; Social-Seairity Bul- 
letins, Monthly; Social Security Year Book; Robert F. Wagner, ‘'Sununary of 
Wagner-Muuay-Dingell Bill as presented in Senate” Congtemonal Zieeord* June 3, 
1943, pp. 5258-{5262; United States National Resources Planning Board, Security, 
Work and Relief Policies, Report of Commit tee on Long-Range Work and Relief 
FoUcies, 194a. 
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organization and the right to bargain collectively; the Fair Labor 
Standards Act ol 1938 established maKimum hours of Liboi and mini- 
mum rales of pay for those employed in inters Late commerce. 

During the war period almost no laws weie passed which were in- 
tended to assure permanent economic security. All legislation was 
related to the war cfTort. It was designed to increase war pioduction 
and to encourage high morale. This latter was in pai L accomplished 
by the passage of latvs providing lor assistance and scivice piograms 
for enlisted men and their families. Congiess cnacied legislation 
which gave special medical benefits to the wives and chiklrcn of serv- 
icemen and so augmented their pay. It increased the si/e of gov- 
ernmental allowances to their families and of compensation pay- 
ment for injury and death. The Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
of 1944. intimately termed The GI Bill of Right.Sj includes special 
provisions for tmemployirient compensation, educational benefits, 
and loans, all administered by the Veteran’s Administration, In 1946 
legislation. Congress provided survivor’s insuiance protection to the 
families of veterans who die within three years of discharge with 
virtually the same benefit rights they would have enjoyed had the 
veteran died fully insured under OA.S 1 . 

The Social Security Board in its tenth Annual Report (1945) reit- 
erates what was so often said by exponents of New-Deal legislation 
during the tensions of the '30's. "'A social-security program is not in 
itself sufficient to abolish all fear of economic insecurity or to assure 
prosperity and a decent standard of living for all our people. The 
achievements of freedom from want and freedom from fear will de- 
pend in large measure on our ability to maintain a high and stable 
level ol employment and national income. An important responsi- 
bility of government will be the adoption of policies which will pro- 
mote continuing full employment and stimulate the economy o£ the 
country to provide a level of production consistent with our national 
resources.” 

Pull Employment. With a view to helping in the accomplishment 
of this end, the Seventy-Ninth Congress conducted hearings on full- 
employment measures. The best it was able to accomplish, however, 
was the passage of a maximum-employment bill. In signing The 
Employment Act of 1946 President Truman declared that it “gives 
expression to a deep-seated desire for a conscious and positive attack 
on the ever-recurring problems of mass unemploynient and i uinous 
depression/^ 

The act does not set up resources to effectuate the policy ot pro- 
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viding jobs when jobs arc needed. It meiely places on the picsident 
the duly of transmitting to Congress annually an economic report in 
which he shall include a review of economic conditions and his pro- 
gram for accomplishing employment. It sets up in the executive 
office of the president a council of economic advisers to assist him in 
preparing the report and it establishes a joint congressional commit- 
tee to analyze the report and to help coordinate the diverse activities 
of the several cominittecs of Congicss 111 relation to the report. 

Our government has by no means adopted policies which will 
guarantee full employment and which will provide a level of produc- 
tion commensurate with our resources. There is, however, fai greater 
knowledge about how to achieve such policies than there was in 
Malthus’ day and certainly no considerable number of people favors 
repeal of legislation which assures some measure of economic security 
to our millions of low-income gi oups. 

CONCLUSION 

The United States has moved far since rggo in its recognition, first, 
of the rights of all persons to economic security and, second, of the 
obligation of government to provide resources which will guarantee 
this right. In the depression period of the '30*3, Congress for the first 
time recognized a federal responsibility to people with financial need. 
It provided: 

1. To the vmemployed, billions of dollars for various assistance and work 
programs; 

2. To persons who had needs not caused by industrial unemployment, 
permanent progi'ams of public assistance; 

3. To millions of wage earners, two forms of social insurance and some 
significant acts coticetned with labor’s rights. 

In the w^ar period of the ’40’s, Congress enacted the world's most 
generous provisions for its servicemen, including numbers of special 
programs for the benefit of their dependents. The Gl Bill of Rights 
and other laws attempt, in some measure, to compensate our fighting 
men for their saaifxcs. It remains in the post-wai period foi Con- 
gress to push forward several programs of action: 

1. To revise and improve legislation afiecting the veteran and his de- 
pendents; 

2. To revise and extend the Social Security Act along the lines recom- 
mended by the Social Security Board; 

3. To protect the American people against unemployment and economic 
insecurity by encouraging a high level of production* 
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In this chapter we have attempted, first, to show the development of 
several theories concerning poverty and financial insecurity and, sec- 
ond, to present types of services extended to alleviate and prevent 
financial distress- Many agencies, public and private, sectarian and 
non-sectarian, federal and local, social work and non-social work, 
exist to help in the reduction ol suffering caused by unemployment 
from whatever cause- Many skills other than those of the social 
worker are used to effectuate these progi’ams. The economist, the 
laAvycr, the doctor, the financial expert, the politician, the analyst of 
social data, the social worker, all contribute to the planning and exe- 
cuting of these services, 

The significance of the contributions of social workers to some of 
these progi'ams is lecogni/ed, if not fully appreciated- It is taken for 
granted that case workers and welfare- trained administrators are in- 
dispensable to relief programs, although the tax-paying public does 
not demand the same qualifications of workers in public welfare 
agencies as in private welfare organizations. It is also assumed that 
social workers arc essential to carrying on various of the social-service 
progi*ams of the type provided by the Social Security Act and by 
those private agencies carrying on similar functions. It is not con- 
templated that social workers be used to any extent in the social- 
insurance and government labor programs. It seems clear to us, how- 
evei\ that there are places in these programs for the training, skills, 
and points of view of social workers. Further, every social worker 
needs to know about activities in tlrese related fields of practice, and 
conversely employees in these related fields need to understand more 
about the perfonnance of social workers. 

Economists, social insurance experts, social workers, and many 
others are all concerned with the issue: “How can the United States 
develop a universal, comprehensive, and coordinated system of social 
security that will relieve or prevent want at a cost which the nation 
can afford, without seriously interfering with the American way of 
life?” ® Important as aret^elief and social-insurance measures, it needs 
constantly to be reiterated that they are basically protective devices. 
In the language o£ the writer ju&t quoted, Lewis Meriam, “They are 
not fundamentally positive devices to increase employment and effi- 
ciency in the production of desired goods and services. It is upon 
the maintenance and improvement of productive efficiency that real 
social security rests, for in the last analysis the productive workers of 

e Lewis Meriam, Melief and Social Security, Washington, D.C,: The Brookings 
Institution, 19^6, p. a. 
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each generation must supply the goods and services to maintain the 
dependent of that generation." ^ 

It behooves social workers because of the nature of their work to 
maintain a long-range view ol basic socio-economic problems. 


EXERCISES 

1. Describe Jesus Christ’s philosophy of charity. 

2. Discuss some of the distortions of Jesus’ ideas of charity. 

3. What economic and biological doctrines have affected public relief? 

4. Discuss each of the eight methods of assuring socio-economic security 
described in the lext. 

5. What principles of Elizabethan poor-relief legislation are still extant 
in general public-assistance laws; in the special assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act? 

6. Compare relief policies of private family agencies today and in the 
period oJt the early Charity Organization Society movement. 

7. Summarize developments in the assumption of federal responsibility 
for economic security of individuals during the depression of the 
1930’s; during World War IL 

8. Distinguish between the principles of public assistance and social in- 
surance. 

g, Look up the provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (Social 
Security Amendment Act; S. 1050, H.R. 3^93) and the Forand bill 
(Public Welfare Act, H.R. 5686) both of the 79th Congress. 
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Chapter XIII 

SERVICES AND AGENCIES FOR 
JUVENILE AND ADULT OFFENDERS 

INTRODUCTION 

Theories of Criminology and Penology 

Theories concerning the causes of criminal behavior and the pur 
poses and methods of punishment vary ivith the cultuie. Whatever is 
current thought, including religious beliefs, prevailing philosophies, 
and scientific knowledge detei mines how a society explains unac- 
ceptable behavior and what it does to and with those who deviate. 

All of us in varying degiees and for many reasons are intciested m 
criminal behavior and criminals. We wonder what the person is like 
and what prompted his action. We ask ourselves what actually did 
he do? Did he plan to do it? Why did he do it? Did he like^ doing it? 
How did he feel about it after it was done? We may identify our- 
selves with the injured pcison and wonder what would have 
done under the circumstances. Or we may identify ourselves with 
the ciiminal and unconsciously wish we had his courage and ingenu- 
ity, Or we may be less interested in the criminal himself and more 
in the possibilities of an epidemic of crime and in its effect upon the 
community. 

Assuming that everybody has an interest in ciime which may be 
idle or morbid curiosity or social concern, how may we explain it? 
Today if we are sociologists we believe that crime is a natural phe- 
nomenon, that it is the result of the interaction of poison unci en- 
vironment. The sociologist tells us that there are great dilferences 
between individuals at birth; drat there are limits to the potentialities 
"St every mdividual; that the vvay in which any individual responds to 
his environment is affected by his biological organization. He goes 
further and explains, that if there is emotional rejection in the 
family groups if poverty and discomfort are a part of daily life, if the 
area of resMence is one in which crime is easy to ''get away with,” if 
the natural associates are criminals, if the social organization is dis- 
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rupted, an individual may react with criminal behavior. Whether 
an individual becomes a delinquent, a creative genius, or a conform- 
ing average citizen depends upon the interplay of the biological 
organism and the social environment. The sociologist, then, seeks 
explanation of criminal acts in.the life history of the individual. 

The fact of the matter is that most people are not sociologists, so 
they explain delinquent behavior in non*scicntific tenns. They may 
think it is clue to supernatural foiccs. Then they say with [ear and 
trembling, “The gods are angry*’ — "God is [nmishing the sinner" — 
‘'The devihs in him." Or they may believe in individual responsi- 
bility and free will, dlien they condemn the ciiminal with, "He made 
his own bed — now let him lie in it." Or they may be of the opinion 
that physical causes arc responsible and sentimentally forgive saying; 
"He’s made that way, poor fellow,, he can't help himselil" At differ- 
ent times throughout history we have had variations of these four 
fundamental tbeoiics of cause — sociological, supernatural and re- 
ligious, individual choice, and physiological causes. 

Theories and methods of punishment go along with theories of 
causation of crime. Today if we are scientific penologists, our theory 
of treatment of the criminal derives from our concepts of purpose. 
Gillin in his Criminology^ and Penology telis us, that in the course of 
history, there have been five basic theories of purpose. The first is 
retaliation or retribution. In primitive societies the eye-for-aii-eve, a 
tooth-for-a-looth, the do-as-you-have-been-done-by purpose predom- 
inates. Perhaps most of us have an instantaneous retaliatory reaction 
when some paniculariy atrocious crime has been committed. If 
something harmfuJ is done to us, we want to fight back. If it is done 
to the other fellow, we want him to fight back, and avc know how we 
would do it. We ssay "That fiend should be strung up"; or "Death is 
too good for him"; or "Pd like to get my hands on him." Retribution, 
according to Gillin, describes what an individual or his kin or his 
group does to avenge an injury to a person or a group. This has been 
called blood vengeance, and the duel and lynchings are survivals. With 
the growth in power of the slate, this method disappears — at least it 
loses social and legal sanction.^ 

Nor modern penal systems built on the second historical tlieory, 
that of expiation which generally went along with retaliation and 
retribution. Under this theory the criminal could be eliminated, 
tortured, or punished by curses, magic, and incantations as a means 

1 J. L. Gillln, Criminology and Penology, New York: D. Apple ton-Cen tiny Com- 
pany. Inc.» Third Edition. 1945, p. 335. 
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of appeasing supernatural beings who might otherwise wreak their 
vengeance on the entire group. The purpose behind the punishment 
was religious — in fact punishment might take on the characteristics 
of a religious ceremony. Some of our present-day religions make use 
of the theory of penance — atonement for individual sins against God 
— but the state does not incorporate this theory into its penological 
methods. 

Modern penology is built on the three theories of deterrence, ref- 
ormation, protection of society, theories which are by no means 
mutually exclusive. The state deters criminals from further harmful 
acts because it wants to protect itself, and for the same reason attempts 
to reform the criminal. Each of these theories has had its day in the 
development of penological methods. All are in existence today. 

Not very long ago if the purpose of punishment was to deter, the 
thief might have his hands cut off, the slanderer his tongue cut out, 
the adulterer be branded, the murderer guillotined or hanged. At least 
he was presumed to be deterred from committing the same act over 
again. Unfortunately, the application of this theory gives no assur- 
ance that some other act will not be committed by the same individual 
nor does it, as a matter of fact, deter other individuals from perpetrat- 
ing the same or other crimes. Since punishment does not in and of 
itself deter the criminal from future criminal acts, the state looks 
further for methods of protecting its citizens. In time it systematizes 
a theory of reformation and builds industrial schools and reforma- 
tories, carries on probation and parole activities, and Initiates institu- 
tional education, recreation, and employment. 

In other words, we come to think of the individual delinquent as 
a sick person; we attempt to diagnose why he did what he did and to 
predict the likelihood of his cure in terms of the cause of the dif- 
ficulties and the resources available for ireatmeiu. Unfortunately the 
amount of recidivism indicates that reformation is adiieved in a 
small proportion of criminals — the theory of reformation is too often 
misapplied or unapplied. 

Punishment applied under the theory of deterrence of further crim- 
inal acts by the criminal often only temporarily deters. Punishment 
applied under the theory of reformation has thus far accomplished 
only a small percentage of cures. Punishment applied under a theory 
of deterring others is only partially successful, too. So what, can be 
done? Two things are possible. One is to improve the methods of 
putting into effect existing theories. It is still overwhelmingly true 
that we do not apply what we know about rehabilitating people. 
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The other is to invent and apply another theory. The Mth theory, 
protection o£ society, is not really a new theory since it is implicit in 
the theories of deterrence and reformation. It is new only in the seme 
that penologists systematically emphasi?e two points. One, the state 
could if it wished, apply all available scientific knowledge to the 
treatment o£ persons who are already criminal, rehabilitating them 
for retain to the community when that is possible, permanently 
isolating them if that is necessary. Two, the state could if it wished do 
very much to prevent crime through the provision of decent wages, 
wholesome recreation, adequate housing, diverse educational facili- 
ties, etc. 

The three pin poses of punishment, deterrence, leformation, and 
protection of society overlap. Each is a good purpose but we have a 
long way to go before any or all of them aie accomplished. For ex- 
ample, the social worker often sees a modem juvenile court sending 
delinc|uent or neglected children to institutions which are medieval 
in their equipment and policy. The social worker and the criminol- 
ogist are both interested in crime and crime prevention. In fact, the 
skills of the social worker are indispensable if sound treatment of the 
individual delinquent is to occur and if comprehensive community 
programs for prevention are to be followed out. The social worker, 
in contrast to the criminologist whose function it is to study all aspects 
of crime and its treatment, is primarily interested in the prevention 
of delinquency and the treatment of offenders, particularly of ju- 
venile offenders. The obvious inference is that there will be less need 
of extensive services for adult ciiminals if chilchen are kept from 
becoming delinquent. Consequently, in this chapter we shall lay 
greater emphasis upon the lesources for helping children who present 
delinquent’-behavior problems than upon serviced for adult criminals. 
For this latter group we shall limit our discussion to a brief statement 
of methods and resources. 

SERVICES AND AGENCIES FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 

Public Relations. Every reader of newspapers or magazines during 
the war read such headlines as: 

Vouih in the Toils 

Boy Gets Twelve Years for Slaying Man 
FBI Reports Rise of Fifty Per Cent in Juvenile Crime 
Delinquency Rise Pictured at Forum: Mrs, Roosevelt Hostess to Confer- 
ence on Wartime Problems of Youth 
juvenile Delinquency Rise Laid to War Pay 
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Juvenile Delinquency in City Laid to Bad Housing 

Mothers in Wai Jobs Create Juvenile Delinquency Problems 

Ten Agencies Join to Help Juveniles 

Teachers Appeal to Police to Curb Unuily Pupils 

Officials Suggest Spanking and Public Apology 

’Teen-Towns Curb Wayward Youth 

New Youth Court Opens 

Police Widen Aid to City Youth 

Headlines like these, some sensational and some not, continue into 
the post-war period, Alongside the duliious zeal of scai emongers are 
the scientific effoits of students of social conditions, social workcis 
and others, to do something constiuctivc about the problem. This 
requires the arousal oi intelligent interest, the discovery of the 
causes and extent of delinquency, knowledge of resources for dealing 
with delinquents and of gaps in community resources. 

An example of the elToit to arouse informed public concein oc- 
curred in February, 1946, when millions of listeners to the Town Hall 
Meeting of the Air heard a priest, a journalist, an anthropologist, and 
the United States Attorney-General, discuss ''Are Parenhs or Society 
Responsible for Juvenile Crime?" This group concluded that pri- 
mary responsibility for juvenile misbehavior rests upon parents in 
the home, and secondarily, upon the social environment including 
debasing publications and demoralizing plays, movies, and entertain- 
ments. An illustration of the effort both to understand and prevent 
delinquency is the activity of an interim committee on juvenile de- 
linquency and associated problems appointed by the 1945 Wisconsin 
legislature. This committee of thiee assemblymen and three senators 
conducted more than twenty hearings throughout the state, seeking 
facts, opinions, and proposals fiom the general citizenry as well as 
from various professional experts. Among the comprehensive pro- 
posals made Lo the committee were: 

1, Uniform compulsory sdiool-attcndance laws for urban and rural areas 
and adequate enforcement resources. 

3. Twelve months school piogiarns stressing * supervised summer- 
rccieational activities. 

3. Provision of school social workers. 

4. Child-guidance clinks in ail communities or traveling psychiatric 
clinics. 

5. State subsidy for county duld-welfare workers. 

6. State assistance to youth centers. 

7. More effective enforcement of child-labor laws. 

B. Organ i/atiori of study gioups of parents. 

9. Increased emphasis on religious education. 
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10. Social workers to work with divorce counsels in cases where children 
are involved. 

11. Enactment of a youtli corrections authority act. 

Many of these proposals will eventually be enacted into law or other- 
wise put into practice. 

The social worker knows that juvenile delinquency is an old prob- 
lem which is exaggerated by crisis conclit ions, and he resists alarmist 
reactions and sensational suggestions. He reiterates that children and 
youth need security, a sense of acliievcment, homes and communities 
which satisfy these needs. It is our function in this chapter to find out 
what resources the child requires if he is to avoid a delinquent career 
and what resources tlic youth who becomes a delinquent needs if he 
is to avoid becoming an adult criminal. 

Case Histories. In a valuable bulletin, Understanding Juvenile 
BeUnqiiency , published in igqg by the Fedeial Children’s Bureau, a 
brief description of three boys in trouble was presented to show ilie 
different factors which go into the making of delinquents and the 
different resources needed for treating them." A summary of those 
stories, more or less in the language of the publication, follows. 

Jimmy, Tom, and Peter were in trouble. They were caught strip- 
ping tires. They "borrowed” the roadster just to go for a ride. That 
was Jimmy’s idea when he spotted the key in the ignition. The strip- 
ping caifie later. The boys stopped in a chili parlor where some big 
fellows persuaded them to swipe the white-walled tires. "Knifey Joe” 
knew a guy who would buy them. He'd show the kids where — for a 
cut on the deal. The boys agi^eed. While they were stripping the tires, 
the cops pulled up and nabbed Jimmy before he even had the first 
tire off. Peter ran but he didn’t get far wdth his gimpy leg. Tommy 
stood still and gave himself up without a struggle. 

Jt looks like the reform school for Jimmy since its his fourth time 
itf juvenile coiut. He's a handsome lad going on sixteen and big for 
his age. He quit grammar school in the eighth grade, U was against 
the law, but the school was glad to get rid of hiiri. There wasn't a 
smarter kid in the neighborhood, but for such a restless active boy 
sitting in u seat all day reading about Iambs and fairies was more 
than he could stand, Heck, who wanted to know about such silly 
things and about how many gallons of paint it takes to paint a house. 
His aid man had once been a painter and where had it gotten him — a 
bad lung, on relief, drunk most of the time. He only had one teacher 
that he ever liked. After he left school, he bummed around a bit, 

* United States Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 300. 
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occasionally selling a little liquor. Then came Pearl Haibor. He tried 
to enliu but couldn't get in. He got into more and more fights and 
stole several articles. 

The probation officer said it was Jimmy*s father’s fault, getting 
drunk on pay-day and beating up his wife and kids. Jimmy had hated 
his old man ever since he could remember. His first memory was of 
getting kicked by his lather. The worker from the relief was inclined 
to blame the mother. She was a poor housekeeper and didn't budget 
the family wisely. In court Mrs. Smith pleaded that her jimmy wasn’t 
a bad boy; it was that terrible neighborhood they lived in and the kids 
he ran around with from the time he was small. For all she tried, noth- 
ing seemed to go tight with hei kids. 

When Tom was a little boy, everyone thought he would grow up 
to be a doctor or a lawyer. He was so serious and so quiet and so 
polite and so thouglitful. His father was a street-car conductor who 
worked nights. His mother took pride in their home, which was 
almost paid for, and always neat as a pin. She had only Utm children, 
Tom and his brother, Bud. Bud was born when Tom was two. Every- 
one fussed over Bud because be was such a cute baby. Even Mrs. 
Kelly seemed to prefer Bud. When Tom was five, he began to wet the 
bed. For several years she spanked him for becl-wctting, which he 
finally stopped when he was twelve. He was still a nervous boy, biting 
his nails and jerking his head. He tossed in his sleep and ground his 
teeth, He had no dose friends and played mostly by himself. He had 
wonderful day-dreams of triumphing over Buddy and his school- 
mates. He*d be a great soldier and the President would pin a medal 
on him. Last summer Mrs. Kelly sent Tom to camp. She thought it 
would make a real boy of him. Fie wasn^t happy there perhaps be- 
cause he couldn't do things like the other boys. Once when two of the 
kids were teasing him and calling him a sissy, Jimmy came along and 
chased them away. He said he’d knock their tops off if they didn’t 
leave Tommy alone, Jimmy was only a year older than Tom, but he 
.sure was tough. Jimmy and Tom got to be great pals. 

Peter was a runt. He looked like ten though he was really four- 
teen. Something must have happened to him when he was a baby. 
Maybe it was the fits he used to have or the auto accident when he 
was ten. Peter couldn’t learn so well in school either and had to be 
put in the "dummy room." Peter’s mother worked as a charwoman in 
a downtown hotel. She tried to be good to Peter, poor crippled thing, 
but earning a living for tliree small children didn’t give her much 
time to pamper them. The father, before he died in an insane asylum, 
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was a mean one. The children hid when they heard him coming. Once 
Peter iound a pocket-book with five dollars in it. He boughtrcandy 
for all the kids in the neighborhood and was the hero of tlie da) 
Peter liked to run errands foi the big fellows on the block. For that 
they let him hang around while they sat on the cuib and exchanged 
big stories, Sometime he, loo, would be a tough guy, maybe like 
"Knifcy Joe.” 

These three children represent the thousands who annually go 
thiough the juvenile court. Generally they range in age from ten 
to eighteen, the largc.st number being in the louuccn to sixteen age- 
group. It is estimated that about one pei cent of our seventeen mil- 
lion chilclien, ten to sixteen inclusive, pass through the jincnile 
courts. A study made by the National Probation Association covering 
1 17 juvenile courts showed an aggiegate rise in juvenile delinquency 
oE 4S per cent in the three-year period, 1941, 1942, 1913. About one 
in six delinquents is a girl. The boys, for the most part, are cliarged 
with .stealing and acts of carelessness and the girls with running 
away, being ungovernable, and for sex offenses. 

Jimmy, Tom, and Peter highlight the theory that there is no one 
cause of deliiK|uency. Poverty, physical or mental deficiency, gangster 
movies, bad home environment, cultural conflicts, and neighborhood 
gangs are all possible contributing factors. To deal with the problem 
ofdelincjuericy and delinquents, we must know the psychological and 
social factor s that have influenced children since birth and, most im- 
portant, wc must know how each one feels about his experiences. He 
may be shy and withdrawn, or hostile and aggressive. If the former, 
he is apt to become queer and neurotic; if the latter he may become a 
delinquent. 

Parent Education. Since undoubtedly the most important factor 
in the adjustment of children is their parents, social workers believe 
that educational ptergrarns to help actual or potential parents achieve 
emotional niaturity are vital. This means parent-education programs 
of the type conducted by parent -teacher associations, high schools 
and colleges, periodicals and radios, etc. If the child is actually a be- 
havior problem, whether his difficulty is that of shyness or aggressive- 
ness. he anej^his parents prqbably need the treatment facilitfes of 
child-guidance or mentalrhygiene cHnks. UnJorainately, to date these 
cliincs have been largely limited to urban centers. Traveling clinics 
and consultative services are beginning to be made available to other 
than residents of large cities. 

Just as bed-wetting, thumb-sucking, irregular food habits, temper 
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tantrums are symptoms of insecurity in the young child, so truancy 
which «has been termed the kindergarten of crime may be the symptom 
of the emotional troubles of the child old enough to go lo school. It 
follows then that the school needs lesources for discovery and treat- 
ment of problems which we have already desciibed in Chapter XL 
Preventive Resources. The family and the school aie the two 
primary social institutions which influence the child’s emotionj.1 
organization and his patterns of behavior. If for one reason or an- 
other parents do not meet their rcsponsibilitiCvS, the community must 
provide various kinds of services Lo help them. If the classi oom func- 
tions of the school are not adeejuate to meet the needs of a child, 
schools must provide resources which will help in the socialization 
piocess. But other influences besides home and school impinge upon 
the child. Slums, social sivainps, gangs, delinquency areas, gambling 
joints, cheap dance halls, low-grade pool halls and taverns, and 
burlesque shows are breeding places for crime. The child wdio is 
exposed to these neighborhood influences and who is in addition un- 
happy and insecure furnishes the perfect "set-up” for criminal acts. 
Tearing down of slums and erection of decent housing, economic 
security of families, control of commercial recreation, and the availa- 
bility of plenty of wholesome recreation are all important methods of 
preventing delinquency. 

Two important elements in community programs for delinquency 
prevention have recently been stressed. They are (i) participation 
of parents of delinquent or potentially delinquent children in 
community-improvement programs, and ( 2 ) participation by the chil- 
dren themselves, especially adolescents. Some localities have gone so 
far as to require that parents of delinquent children attend special 
schools to receive instructions in techniques of dealing with their 
children, a program with good intent and poor psychology! Co- 
ordinating councils which bring together leaders of the community 
and representatives from social agencies have been a factor, especially 
in California, in drawing attention to the problem of delinquency, 
Their major objectives include the collection of data on the incidence 
of delinquency, the study of available resources, and the determina- 
tion of what new services are needed.^ The area type of project 
illustrated by the "Back-o£-theA^ards” venture described by Alinsky 
in Reveille for Radicals' emphasizes active participation of the resi- 
dents of the neighborhood, adults and youths, tavern-keepers and 

» Uerschcl Alt, “Juvenile Behavior Problems/’ Social Work Year Book, pp. 
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cicrgymen, delinquents and non-delinquents, in improvement of 
local condiiions. 

Legal Agencies. Obviously any or all of these programs require 
public attention, funds, agency siructurc, and competent personnel. 
It is clear to those who are '\villing to look, that a community program 
for the prevention of juvenile imcl adult crime must be built upon 
the prescn'vation of nbolesomc family life, upon protection from 
harmful community influence, and upon the j provision and co- 
oulimuion of many kinds of sci vices and agencies. Jimmy, Tom, and 
Peter did not have the bencTit of adeciuate community services. They 
fell into the hands of the latv. If resources for the building of in- 
tegrated personality and for the prevention of delinquenc) ai'c not 
available or are not used, legal services come into the picture. Chief 
among these resources are the police^ the pivenik courij the deteniion 
homej probation, training imtitutions, and pmole. 

The Police. The policeman is gcncially the first official to have 
contact with the child who has gotten into trouble. It is important 
that he understand child psychology. Since he disposes of hundreds 
of diildren’s cases without ever bringing them into juvenile court, 
he needs to know community resources for handling the child's prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, tests show a remarkable lack of intellectual fit- 
ness among the police* and most of them have had no* special social- 
service training for handling either juvenile or adult offenders. Were 
tbepatiolman adequate in physical and mental equipment and also 
in training, he could do much to prevent juvenile delinquency. He is 
in the position to know the defective or the aggressive child, where 
the gangs '‘hang out'' and what pattern of behavior is characteristic 
of each, where the 'hough" spots ate. By establishing friendly contacts 
with children and by reporting to the proper officials the violators of 
child-labor laws and tavern, pool-room and dance-hall regulations, 
he can be an important preventive force in the community. In some 
cities the police carry on welfare activities as a method of associating 
with the children of the precinct. Certainly every large city should 
have on the police force some who are welfare officers and who can 
encourage and carry on neighborhood activities for the benefit of 
children. It has been possible to place traffic-patrol officers in the 
neighborhood of schools who have also become the friend of children 
and parents. The same can also be true of the policeman on the beat. 

A good many cities employ policewomen who are far more apt to 
have social-work training than their masculine colleagues. These 
women perform a valuable service, especially in the protection of 
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young girls and xvomen against the exploiting elements in the com- 
munity^ 

It is the function of the police: (i) to detect and arrest criminals; 
(2) to protect the innocent; (3) to prevent crime; (4) to perlorra cer- 
tain general welfare tasks such as enforcement of traffic regulations, 
maintenance of order among crowds, and inspection of sanitary con- 
ditions, As the citi/enry increasingly rccogni/es that the police force 
has a welfare function, it will insist that among these functions shall 
be included the protection of children from evil influences and the 
building of a cordial Iriendly relationship with them. This in turn 
means a higher caliber of ofliciul, one with more education and train- 
ing for such a responsible job. "Provision of long-time treatment 
services for children is not seen to be an appropriate function for the 
police, who should concentrate their efforts on referral, control, of 
community conditions, and cooperation with other agencies in the 
development of treatment and protective programs." 

The Juvenile Court, When the resources of the community do not 
fulfill their preventive mission and when the police cannot or do not 
utilize these resources for the benefit of a child, it may be necessaiy 
to take him to juvenile court. How does the juvenile court differ from 
other courts? The important functions of courts include: (1) repress 
of wrong; (2) the conviction of the guilty; (3) the protection of the 
innocent; (4) the harmony of society. 

The juvenile court has gi'own out of a demand for the socialization 
of courts dealing widi children. It is only incidentally interested in 
the redress of wrongs by duldrcn. It is not at all concerned with con- 
viction of the guilty brought before it unless they aie adults who 
have contributed to the behavior difficulties of childien. Nor is it 
primarily concerned with the protection of the innocent. If is inter- 
ested in the prevention of delinquency and in the treatment of de- 
linquents and so does have in common with criminal courts the pur- 
pose of protecting society. 

Psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, sociological juris- 
prudence, and social work are largely responsible foi changes in crim- 
inal procedure and in penological methods as applied to juveniles. 
The drive for these changes resulted in the Juvenile-court move- 
ment with the first juvenile court set up in 1899 in Cook County, 
Illinois, and with every state but Wyoming now having either a 
separate juvenile court or courts with specialized jurisdiction and 
procedure. 

p. 218. 
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Akhough juvenile courts are of recent origin, the principles under- 
lying some aspects of juvenile-court laivs are not new. This legisla- 
tion has incorporated the ideas of chancery or equity courts in regard 
to the dependent and aicglcctcd child. In relation to the delinquent 
child> it has extended the commondaw theory of absence of criminal 
intent under a given age. In the English case of Eyre vs. ShaCtsbury, 
the equity court in 177s laid down the punciple that idiots, lunatics, 
and infants arc entitled to the ptotcction of the Crown, or as we would 
say, of the State. In 1827 in the famous Wellesley Case, the equity 
court made it clear that although the court had jurisdiction over 
children needing the protection of the Crown, it could actually act 
for the welfare of chikhen only when it had means, that is, money or 
administrative facilities, to exercise its authority. It was not lack of 
authority but want ol means that kept it Iroin coming to the rescue 
of children needing protection. With the establishment of juvenile 
courts, the means for protecting neglected children have become 
available. The delinciuency jutisdiction of the juvenile court is 
founded on die common-law theory that children under seven could 
not be guilty of a felony because the law presumed them incapable of 
having a guilty intent. Between the ages of seven and fourteen, no 
presumption of guilty intent from the mere doing of a forbidden act 
was assumed, but guilty intent had to be proven. After fourteen 
children were presumed to be responsible for their actions and 
treated like adults. 

Juvenile courts have generally been given jurisdiction over de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent children and over adults contrib- 
uting to the delinquency of juveniles. There is little present reason 
for taking dependent or neglected children to juvenile court unless 
the matter ol custody is involved. Community resources including 
public and private case-work agencies, should liandle their problems. 
The same is true ol the child with behavior clifficulries. When, how- 
ever, community resources are inadequate to treat the misbehaving 
child, court action may become necessary. 

Whereas formal criminal procedure, including apprehension, in- 
dictment, formal arraignment, pleas of guilty or not guilty, public 
trial with juries, criminal convictions, penalties, are employed {or 
adult criminals, for juvenile delinquents procedure is informal and 
includes the giving of information about the situation, investigation, 
petition, summons, notice, release of child pending hearing, informal 
and private hearings separate from adults, recording of social and 
legal information^ and judgment for the child's benefit In order that 
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a juvenile court may perform its functions in regard to juvenile de- 
linquents adequately, there must be a judge with a social philosophy, 
a probation system in which the probation oITicers arc social case 
workers, and community resoiuces for examination and treatment 
including clinics, hospitals, foster-homes, and institutions. 

In a 1922 Children’s Bureau pamphlet, “The Legal Aspects of the 
Juvenile Court," the authors slated; "The qualifications of a judge 
who hears juvenile cases have more to do with the success or failure 
of the work than any other single element. It is desirable that he be 
a lawyer, with a lawyer's realization of the rights of individuals; he 
should be in deep sympathy with the principles underlying juvenile- 
court laws, should have the ability to put himself in the child's place, 
and most important of ail, his personality should be such as to win 
the confidence of the child." ® A quarter of century later this goal 
has been reached by a relatively small number of juvenile judges. 
Since in most jurisdictions he is elected, either as juvenile judge or 
as judge of some other court with the additional responsibilities of 
juvenile judge, the voting public has ultimate control of the kind of 
person who sits on the juvenile bench. Some states make provision 
for the appointment by the judge of referees who make disposition 
of cases subject to the approval of the court. They are particularly 
useful in the court’s work with girls. 

Probation Officers. The work of the probation officer, wliose func- 
tions include study of the child’s situation before he is brought to 
court and wotk with the child after judgment by the court, seems to 
some authorities even more important than that of the judge. "Pro- 
bation is a judicial guardianship, an intimate, personal relation 
which deals witli all of the factors of a child’s life." ^ Rehabilitation 
does not take place in the court room but in the home, the school, 
the neighborhood. Unless the probation officer or the public- welfare 
official carrying on probation functions has training, excellent judg- 
ment, and an allowance of time for careful w^ork, his contacts will 
be perfunctory and of little value. The probation officer is dealing 
with the failures of someone else, and his task is therefore extremely 
difficult. It is unfortunately true that standards of training and edu- 
cation for probation officers throughout the country are low. It is 
generally conceded by those in a position to know that the basic 
training for probation and parole work is social case work oriented 
c Bernard Flemet and Reuben Oppenheimer; "The Legal Aspects of the 
Juvenile CoiirC Children’s Bureau Pub. No. gg, p. 15 , 

6 Ibid,, p. ig. 
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to the fields of criminology and psychology. Courts, probation officers 
themselves, and social workers are eager to help raise the qualifica- 
tions o£ this important group. 

M^hcn some of the principles which should guide the work of proba- 
tion officers are reviewed, it becomes clear how ramified are their edu- 
cational and experience needs. These principles include: 

1. Utilization of the case-study method for analysis of individual need 
and for determination of kinds of treatment required. 

2. Utilization of clinics and other community agencies for both diagnosis 
and treatment. 

3. Contacts with the home of the delinquent, either diicttly or through 
other agencies so that undcrsiancling and rehabilitation may occur. 

4. Assembling data from various sources for over-all understanding of the 
individual and his problem. 

5. Establishment of a dynamic emotional relationship or a friendly but 
professional relationship. 

6. Supervision that is neither indiHerent and lax nor overly close and 
constraining, 

7. An indeterminate probation period so that whatever time is needed 
for a consti active experience is allowed. 

Not all individuals are susceptible to the methods of probation. It 
is pan of the function of the probation officer to help in the deter- 
mination of whether or not in a given situation the individual and 
the community will benefit by the use of probation. Skill is involved 
then, both in determining whom not to treat and whom to treat 
through the methods of probation. 

Detention Homes. Many children, pending disposal of their cases 
by the court, require detention away from their own homes. Although 
most states forbid detaining children of stipulated ages in jails, so- 
cial workers know of many violations. This is undoubtedly more 
true in the small and rural county ^vhere the court may or may not 
have the help of probation officers and wheie there are no foster- 
home or detention-home facLliiics. No child under sixteen should be 
detained in a jail. If childien over sixteen are kept in jail upon order 
of a juvenile-court judge because of habits that might menace society, 
they should be kept in quarters separate from adults. 

A prograUi of detention for children should provide, first, quarters 
entirely apart from those used for adults. In large cominunities these 
facilities should be made available through a special institution or 
home. In smaller communities, foster-home arrangements should he 
developed. Second, H program of detention should gxiarantee stand- 
ards of care that assure understanding of children. Third, detention 
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should be limited to children for whom it is thoroughly necessary. 
Fourth, authority for discharge of children from detention should 
be exercised only by the juvenile court or by the agency designated to 
provide services for the juvenile court and not by the police or other 
local agency. 

Although the child’s own home is usually the best place for him, 
there arc times when the neglected or the delinquent child needs 
placement in a foster-home or ins tilu Lion. Child- welfare agencies 
have developed skills in selecting foster-homes in terms of the need 
of the child. Foster-home programs for behavior-problem children 
who hcive become delinquent have not yet been extensively devel- 
oped, Some of these chilchcn will beneht by foster-home care and some 
by institutional care. 

Training Institutions. Sociologists, psychologists, and social work- 
ers agree that delinquency is a symptom of some personal or social 
maladjustment and that its rational treatment should be analogous 
to therapy in medical science.' A delinquent child is sent to a train- 
ing school as a last resort, and consequently that institution has a chal- 
lenging job. Despite the prevalence of modern theories regarding 
treatment of behavior problems and delinquent children, many of our 
institutions continue their attitudes of scorn and contempt toward 
recalcitrant children and employ the punitive methods of flogging, 
deprivation of food, segregation, solitary confinement, '"cold-water 
baths, the administration of drugs which cause vomiting, etc. Whether 
the crime committed is talking, giggling, smoking, stealing, running 
away, sex-perversion, the motivations and needs ot the children may 
be disregarded and restraints imposed. 

There is no denying the fact that institutions handling the older 
juvenile offenders, those let us say, from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, have some very serious disciplinary problems on their hands. It 
is axiomatic, however, that brutality and sadism breed their like and 
that only discipline and training provided by respected and strong 
pcnsonalities have reorganizing effects. Every training institution, 
therefore, needs a stimulating educational program, many types of 
recreation, diversified work outlets, attractive and private living 
facilities, opportunity for the establishment ot regular habits, con- 
tacts with friendly and uuderstanding house parents, teachers, and 
social workers. Of all institutions, certainly those for juvenile of- 

T Hcaly ;md BronueT, New Light on Dehntiuency and Its T'teatmeni, New Haven: 
"Vale University Fiess. 1936, p. 159. August Aichliorn, IVayward Youth, New York: 
The Viking Pi ess, 1935. 
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fcnclcis should provide ihc best in moderii science whether in per- 
sonnel or in ecpnpinein. The institution that makes most msg o£ 
scientific methods will, undoubtedly, be the one to paiolc an appre- 
ciable percentage oC its children. When parole is once determined to 
be desii able, the same principles apply to the relationships of a person 
paroled and the parole olTiccr as apply between a pezson placed on 
piobation and the ptobailon ofFiccr. 

New Developments, Just as theic is no one cause for delinquency, 
so there is no one means oC prevention and no one method of treat- 
ment. Constant cxpcunicnUUion -with means of prevention and 
methods ot ttcatment goes on. Some jinisdictions have provided for 
an extension oC jiivcnilc-coiut philosophy and methods to minois 
ovei juvenile-roiii t age. Sometimes a special coin l or special division 
of a court has been cieated, or juvenilc-court jurisdiction has been 
extended. These courts use many of the pioccdures of the juvenile 
court. 

Since the approval in igp of the Youth Correction Authority Act 
by the American Law Institute, numbers of states have introduced 
bills into their legislatures modeled on the act. This bill proposes 
that youthful offenders under twenty-one convicted in a criminal 
proceeding be committed to a state agency which shall take full 
chaige of correctional treatment. The authority must establish or see 
that thetc are established diagnostic clinics and proper detention and 
institutional facilities. Depending upon the oUendcr and the offense, 
the authority may retain jurisdiction ovei' him until he is twenty- 
three or twenty-five. Under certain circumstances it may keep him 
wdthin its jurisdiction for a longer period with consent of the court. 
The bill piovides for an indeterminate peiiod of treatment and 
takes out of the hands of the court and places in the hands of an 
administrative body the use of probation, institutional treatment, 
ami parole. The California legislature in 1941 established a Youth 
Authoriry. 

Opposition to the Youth Correction Authority Act comes from 
judges who do not wish to liave their functions limited to determina- 
tion of guilt, from admin is trator.s wlio fear the purposes of the act 
cannot be achieved because of limited facilities and inadcciuate per- 
sonnel, fromjoiunalists and otheis who fear leniency in the treatment 
of criminals. For years penologists have been advocating some such 
program, both for minors and adults. Probably experience with 
young people will have to be obtained before the principles of the 
Youth Corrections Authority Act can be applied to older criminals, 
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Another development illustrated by the experience of New York 
State i,s the establishment of state interdepartmenial commiticcs. In 
1943 Governor Dewey appointed an interdepartmental committee 
on delinquency to study that problem. The committee lecoinmendcd 
the formation of a New York State Youth Service Coinmi.sbion, and 
the legislature passed a law setting up such a body. Its functions arc 
described in the first bulletin of the committee entitled “Stop 
Pushin’ ” and include: 

1, Helping municipttlities help themselves in the solution of the delin- 
quency probleni. 

2, Making studies and analyses ot the pioblems of youth guidance and 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

3, Coordinating and unifying the child- guidance, protective and welfare 
services of the various state departments. 

4, Rendering financial assistance to municipalities so that adequate chil- 
dren’s services can be locally provided, 

5, Planning and putting into effect a program which will promote the 
welfare and protection of children. 

In summary, the New York State Youth Service Commission is 
essentially an agency to stimulate local programs for the prevention 
of juvenile crime with the state assuming responsibility for guidance, 
leadership, and financial aid. It urges localities to outline a com- 
munity plan for the prevention of delinquency and to distover gaps 
which the state commission may help fill. 

Some stales, as for example Wisconsin, ha\’e given consideration 
to the creation of a state public recreational department or commis- 
sion to provide communities with expert leadership and consulta- 
tive services. The State Welfare Council (fornicrly the State Confer- 
ence of Social Wotk) recommended the establishment of such a de- 
partment to the joint legislative interim committee on juvenile delin- 
quency referred to iu the early part of this chapter. Under this scheme 
a state commission made up of departmental execittives ot ail govern- 
mental bureaus concerned with any aspect of recreation (such as the 
stale conservation commission, board of health, departments of pub- 
lic instruction, public welfare, agriculture, the state university), 
would plan a coordinated rea'eation program on the state level and 
advise with local communities about their needs. 

Various groups are making efforts to obtain community centers for 
war memorials rather than tablets and statues and other superfluous 
community adjuncts. Proponents of this suggestion believe that an im- 
posing edifice is not the need but that the building ''should exist for 
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every ciuzen, young and old — as something significant to him and his 
fiTture, and as a chance to participate fieely in the collective Hfe oi 
the city.” This would truly be '‘a living memorial.” ^ 

SERVICES ANT) RESOURCES FOR ADULT OFFENDERS 

Change in attitudes toward juvenile ollendcis, especially adoles- 
cent delinquents, occurs at a tediously slow pace. Rciorin in methods 
ol tleaimg with juvenile delinquents lags behind scientific knowledge. 
This is even more uue as Lar as adult oficndcis arc concerned. As 
recently as Decembci, 1943, ncwspapci headline read; 

Giorgia Sounds Death Knlil for Hctl Camps, Chain Gangs — 
Refoiin of Aichaic Penal System Decieed 
by Legislature alter Evidence of Brutality 
and Conuption Arouses Pi ess and Public.® 

The article thus headlined reported that Ellis Gibbs Arnall, then 
Georgia’s up-and-coming young governor, had called a special session 
ol the legislatuie to correct abuses exposed by a senate penal com- 
mittee and that the legislators had passed a law which did away with 
the old prison board and created a new department of corrections. 
The hrst director of corrections planned to renovate the state's ”ar- 
chaic, dehumanizing penal system” — to abolish stripes, chains, stocks, 
the lash, the sweaibox, several ‘'hell” camps. 

It seems inconceivable that any jurisdiction could have retained 
into the present, as outmoded a system of adminislraiion and such 
vicious methods of punishment as had Geoigia. Although many states 
years earlier had developed systems of administration less subject to 
graft and con apt politics, there is probably no slate all ol whose cor- 
rectional and penal institutions can stand careful, disinterested scru- 
tiny and whose methods of ucutrncm outside of institutions are on 
the whole adequate. 

\V"hen a child docs something to offend or harm society, he is 
brought informally before a court with chancery jurisdiction. In the 
case of adults, however, the offender must be discovered, appre- 
hended, tried in ii criminal court with its exacting rules of evidence, 
and, if found guilty, punished by one of the several methods availa- 
ble to tire court. In our discussion of juvenile offenders we referred 
to the functiorrs of the police, the contrast In methods of juvenile and 
criminal courts, the difference between apprehension procedures for 

'8 Pottex Butts, ''What Kind of Wax Mcmonal," Madison; tVuconxm Welfare, 
March, 1946, p, 7. 

^Milmuhee Jattmai, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, December 12, 1943, 
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juveniles and adults, and the contrast in trial processes and in meth- 
ods o| treatment. It is appropriate in our discussion of adult criminals 
and their treatment to rcier to the progress in the socialization of 
courts, including the use of the public defender; to improvements in 
institutional discipline; to the use of pardons; and to the reforms in 
prison administration including the use of work, education, and rec- 
reational resources. 

Socialization of Courts. Court naethods are derived from the tradi- 
tions of centuries ago and are responsible for many unnecessary 
delays. The use of the grand jury for indictments, the required form 
of the indictment, the procedures and rules of evidence insisted upon 
all contribute to miscarriage of justice in many instances. Numbers 
of states have abolished the grand- jury system and have modernized 
their legislation concerning criminal process. Another improvement 
is the introduction of the use of the public defender who replaces the 
hired lawyer of the defendant. “This reform has grown out of the 
belief that if both prosecution and defense are paid for by the state, 
both will be equally interested in seeing that justice is done." 
Actual experience, says Gillin, substantiates this statement. Another 
encouraging movement is reducing the number of courts in urban 
areas. There we find police courts, magistrate courts, courts of com- 
mon pleas, municipal courts, county courts, juvenile courts, courts of 
domestic relations, various courts of appeal. A few legislatures have 
passed laws providing for unification of the various criminal courts, 
or of the domestic relations and juvenile courts. 

Institutional Management, Parole, Pardons. Despite the hair- 
raising stories of cruel treatment in institutions which can be told, 
there have been many improvements in institutional surroundings 
and discipline. These modernizations occur at different rates in vari- 
ous parts of the country, depending upon the degree of public interest 
and the attitudes and training of aclmiuistratovs. The rules of silence, 
the extensive use of solitary confinement and for minor violations, 
deprivation of food for long periods of time, and the use of physical 
punishment including gags and strait jackets, have been abolished in 
a considerable number ol prisons and reformatories. In their place 
have been substituted the methods of clas.sification and special treat- 
ment, modified use of solitary confinement, restricted diets, with- 
drawal of rewards for recalcitrant behavior. 

Among the most significant improvements in institutional admin- 
istration has been the furnishing of activities and interests, These in- 
to Gillin, op, ctt.j p. 294. 
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elude libraries, newspapers, the printing of prison newspapers, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and even more advanced educational opppi tuni- 
ties as well as vocational education, the honor system, the building of 
a democratic prison organization, active competitive games, and 
church services. Not the least significant is the extensive use of piison 
labor in shops, on farms, and on the highways. 

Enforced incarceration at its best is hideously abnormal. It seems 
unbelievable that it has taken so many of us so long to see that coin- 
pulsoiy suHciing, vindictive and sadistic physical punishment are 
not going to reiotm the piisoncr not to protect society since the re- 
leased piisonei will soon wreak his wrath on the community. The 
indeterminate sentence, pi o ha Lion, and paiolc encourage keeping or 
getting offenders ouisiclc of institutions, and so represent significant 
impro\ements in penological theory. Paiole olficers working with 
adult criminals employ the same case-work principles and many of the 
same methods as apply to juvenile delinquents. 

The use of executive clemency, long antedates the origin of the 
prison system. It is one of the methods used to soften the severity of 
prison discipline as well as to rectify miscarriages of justice. The laws 
of most states today give the governor or a pardon board, or both, the 
right to commute a sentence or to pardon conditionally or absolutely 
when it can be shown that mistakes have been madc.^^ Under our 
present methods of criminal procedure, it seems clear that there is 
need for pardons. Criminals do get "‘railroaded** into prisons; sen- 
tences often are unequal and unfair; citizenship rights ate removed 
from those who may have values to contribute to society. For these 
reasons a pardon system is needed, but it should be one which is not 
subject to politics nor to sentimental and emotional appeals. .In order 
to avoid this type of administration, many autlioritics favor the use 
of a pardon board made up of citizens and experts appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the senate and whose duties include 
standardizing of procedure. 

Comprehensive Plan. We have been describing some of the reforms 
in the treatment of adult criminals. A rational and comprehensive 
program for their treatment, according to Gillln, requires; 

1. A modern system of identification, mcluding fingerprints, a library 
o£ records, laboratories, etc. 

2 . A carefully selected and trained police force, 

3. Adequate places of detention pending trial 

U Oillia, op. rit.4 p. 566. 
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4. For adults a system of bail bonds high enough to insure appearance of 
accused if released before trial. 

5. Thorough reform of criminal procedures. 

6. Methods of treatment directed to social protection, deterrence, and 
refoimation 

7. Limitation of court functions to determination of guilt and the new 
use of a board to determine types of treatment. 

Additional Agencies. Several types of national, state, and local 
agencies deal with aspects of juvenile and adult crime. First, there are 
those that have direct contact with the oftender. For example, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation within the Department of Justice 
has general charge of the investigation of many violations of federal 
laws. The names F.B.I. and J. Edgar Hoover are familiar to every- 
body. Also within the Department of Justice are the Board of Parole, 
the Office of Pardon Authority and the Bureau of Prisons. All of 
these agencies have direct contacts with criminals. 

Second, there are those whose primary purpose, at least so far as 
crime is concerned, is research and education. The Children’s Bureau 
belongs to this group. So, too, do organizations like the Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

Third, there are the organizations of experts. Among these are the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the National Probation 
Association, the National Association of Training Schools and Re- 
formatories, the Conference of Superintendents of Correctional Insti- 
tutions for Girls and Women, the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencie.s. All exist for the purposes of exchanging ideas, discussing 
special problems, and improving professional practice. 

State departments of correction, sometimes set up as independent 
organizations and sometimes as bureaus in depart merits of welfare, 
assume varying amounts of responsibility for outlining standards of 
care for juvenile and adult offenders. This is done through manage- 
ment of state institutions, inspection of local jails and lock-ups, pro- 
bation and parole service, research, and public relations. 

There are few local organizations which have as their primary pur- 
pose the encouragement of citizen interest in the problems of crime. 
If a scandal looms large, service dubs, womeiVs clubs, and parent- 
teacher associations all become alarmed and take up the cudgels for 
community planning, but all too frequently their interest is transi- 
tory and leaves no permanent result. Community chests and councils 
of social agencies do more than any other single local agency to en- 
courage ways and means of reducing delinquency* and aime. 
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CONCLUSION 

f 

Numbers oi factors cause crime rates to vary. These include: (i) 
crises like wars and depressions; (2) concentration of population; 
(3) heterogeneity of races, custom and speech; (.^) rapidly changing 
economic conditions. In the middle of 1946, J. Edgar Hoover pre- 
dicted that the United States in the post-war period would face the 
greatest crime wave it has ever seen. Wars always bring a crime wave, 
so U is not uuieasouable to ptcsuiue that World Wai IL more ex- 
tensive and destructive than any other, will bring in its wake more 
illegitimacy, more sickness and disease, more discontent, more di- 
vorce, and more crime than ever before. However, these war and 
post-war phenomena should not surprise nor unduly alarm us. 
Rather, these conditions provide a challenge for careful thought 
and for rigorous and coordinated efforts to abate them. 

What are some of these challenges for social workers? The most 
obvious one is improvement of services directly affecting criminals — 
the police, courts and judicial procedure, institutions, probation and 
parole personnel, so that the tliree interlocking purposes of deter- 
rence, reformation, and protection of society may more surely be ac- 
complished. Another is more effective education for parenthood 
since delinquency and emotional insecurity are often closely cor- 
related. A third is provision of elfectivc and stimulating educational 
and social contacts; the school and recreational resources are primary 
here. A fourth is assurance of economic security including fair wages, 
abolition of slums and adequate housing, expansion of the social in- 
surances, etc. The fifth is closer knitting together of knowledge and 
practice. 

We know that modern medicine has aggregated so large a body of 
knowledge that were it available to everybody, there would be a 
great diminution of disease and suffering. The same is true of the 
social scientists and social workeis in relation to delinquency and 
crime, Much social and personal disorganization could be eliminated 
if knowledge derived from tlie social sciences were utilized. To get it 
applied means public education, a slow and tedious process, but an 
indispensable one in a demoa'acy. It is one of the paradoxes of a 
democracy that the people must suffer because they will not do away 
with conditions v\rhich cause their own suffering. Social workers have 
a responsibility and an opportunity to help with the elimination of 
conditions causing delinquent behavior and thus to prevent indi- 
vidual suffering and social distress. 
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^ EXERCISES 

1. Discuss the four basic theories of causation for delinquent behavior. 
Illustrate. 

2. Discuss the five fundamental theories of punishment. lUustuUe. 

3. Discuss the factors in the life histories of Jimmy, Tom, and Peter which 
resulted in different patterns of dclinc|uent behavior. 

4. What are the prevalent differences in attitudes Lowaicl and mcthocl.s of 
treating adult and juvenile offenders? 

5. Describe the functions of the police, the juvenile court, probation 
officers, detention hoinc.s, and training institu Lions, in relation to 
juvenile delinquents. 

6. What are the statutory provisions on juvenile courts in your state? 
(Consult the statutes.) 

7. Wliat arc some of the new developments in the effort to prevent 
juvenile delinquency? 

8. Outline a community program for («) adult offenders, (^r) juvenile of- 
fenders. 
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chapter XIV 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES IN THE 
FIELD OF HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 

INTRODUCTION 

Social work has innumerable contacts with various aspects of 
medical practice. Social workers in their professional capacity prob- 
ably have more contact with the medical services of the community 
than with any other single resource. Certainly this is true of the case 
worker whose {unctions include working with individuals, many of 
whom have health problems. Reciprocally, social work makes direct 
contributions to the medical profession. It does so through the activi- 
ties of medical and psychiatric social workers who usually perform in 
a hospital or clinic situation and who have the task of adapting their 
practice to another profession and of performing effectively in a spe- 
cialized setting. It helps further by taking recreation and group work 
services to the sick and disabled. It contributes by the comhiunity or- 
ganization processes of planning and coordinating health and wcllare 
services. Some go so far as to say that social work personnel assumes 
more responsibility than the medical profession for community plan- 
ning in the health field and for stimulation of interest in the economic 
aspects of sickness. 

Since the medical and social-work professions share an interest in 
people and their health problems and since each many times en- 
gages the skills of the other, it behooves each to get the points oi view 
of the other* It is our purpose in this chapter to help the social worker 
understand something of the historical backgt'ound of medicine and 
to appreciate the variety of kinds of services available and needed in 
this field. The introductory historical statement in this chapter, 
cursory as it is, will therefore be somewhat longer than the historical 
introduction of other chapters of Section II of this book. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Broadly speaking, medicine has gone through several stages: (i) 
the primitive and ancient, (^) the Greek, (5) tlie Christian, especially 
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in the Middle Ages, (4) the modern and scientific beginning in the 
sixteenth ccntiuy, and (5) the nineteenth and twentieth-centurirs. 

Primitive and Ancient. All writers of medical history point out 
how, “in prhnilivc society the medicine man was and still is sorcerer, 
priest, and physician in one. He acts as a sorcerer when he fights 
witchcralt with magical means, as a priest when he placates the gods 
or llm spirits ot the deceased; and his luncUon is that of a physician in 
that lie endeavors to cure sick people/’ ^ Dr, Sigerist amplified this 
point as follows: 

Medicine is but one aspect of the age-old stuiggle between man and 
nature, and ptimitivc medic jne was by necessity religious and magical in 
character. As disease was caused by spiiitual powers, it was to be fought by 
spiritual means. The views about the origin of disease determined the 
physician’s actions. The puiposc of diagnosis was to ascertain who was re- 
sponsible £01 the patient’s illness, whether it was a man who had bewitched 
him or a demon that had taken possession of him. Prognosis meant to deter- 
mine the intentions o£ the god in regard to a patient. , . . The purpose of 
therapy was to remove the effect of magic by magical means. The physician 
of primitive society, the shaman, was priest and sorcerer in one.^ 

Another authority on this subject wrote: 

Medicine has grown out of and is deeply rooted in superstition. ... He 
who knows it, automatically furnishes himself poise and equanimity with 
which to ceuntcnance the culLs, isms and pathics that have barnacled the 
science of medicine since the earlier clays of her eraergence. Superstition 
in its turn is dated back to a close allegiance with folk-lore or so-called folk 
medicine.* 

Ancient civilizations such as the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyp- 
tian liad exteiibive systems of religious medicine. For some diseases 
or condiiioas they wtic able to associate natural cause and effect, and 
for these they developed considerable skill in the use of drugs and 
surgery* Wlicn they could tiui locate physical relationships, the super- 
natural furnished the explanation and treatment consisted of prayer, 
incantations, necrotnancy, exorcism. 

The Greek. For milleniHums and even into the present in those 
areas of the world where exposure to modern culture and civilization 
has been limited, medicine and the supernatural have been inter- 

1 Heur> E. Medkina and Human Welfare, New Haven: Yale University 

Press, um, p. luy. Most of ibis introductory history Is taken from two small and 
popularly written books^ tbe Sigedst book just referred to and that of Major G., 
Sechg, Medklm, an Hislotkal Outline, Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, jygt. 

2 $igcrist, 0/?. ab, pp. i, 

^Seehg,Oj(?. dr., p. 3. 
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mined. At different points in medical history there has been more 
or reliance upon supernatural explanations of disease and upon 
mystical and magical remedies. This dependence upon the super- 
natural is associated with the extent to which inductive or deductive 
reasoning is the predominant method of thinking. The Greeks with 
their eager search for knowledge developed an inductive or scientific 
approach to medicine. 

During the early Homeric period medicine was practiced by the 
priestly class who invoked the help of their gods Apollo, Minerva, 
Orpheus, and especially of Aesculapius, the god of healing and father 
of two daughters, Hygeia and Panacea. The emblem, still the symbol 
of medicine, was a serpent coiled around a staff. Temples built in 
honor of the god of medicine were called Asclepicia and in them the 
art of healing was practiced by the god’s disciples. Gtaclually the 
knowledge and skills of the priests were disseminated among the 
laity and medical practice lost its priestly characteristics. Tiaveling 
physicians took their specialized knowledge to the sick and estab- 
lished numerous out-patient clinics corresponding to our present- clay 
hospitals. Alongside this slow change natural philosophy was studied, 
and in its wake came the sciences of physics, physiology, embryology, 
zoology — all established about 500 B.C. 

Energetic search for knowledge resulted in the establishment of 
medical schools from one of which came Hippocrates (b. about 460 
B.C.), the most prominent character in medical history. Fie was the 
first “to rationalize medicine, to codify medical knowledge, and to 
establish the art of healing as one of the highest of ethical and 
spiritual endeavors/* Hippocrates, a product of his times when the 
supernatural explained many of life*s processes, could not be all 
wisdom, and so mixed up with his caretul observations and logical 
reasoning were unfounded theories and speculations, Fie taught the 
tlieory of humoral pathology, namely that the four elements were 
fundamental constituents of the body. Warmth was the blood; cold 
was mucus; moisture was black bile; dryness was yellow bile. Aber- 
rations of these four humors caused disense. Despite this tlieory of 
disease causation which seems so unscientific today, he merits the 
title of father of medicine. He established the principle that the 
knowledge of disease rests upon careful obseivatioii of symptoms. 
He was a first-class surgical clinician. He wrote prolifically on what he 
observed and on what he did. Fie may or may not have formed the 
Hippocratic oath to which young doctors still subscribe, 

The influence of men like Hippocrates who used the scientific 
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information then available endured for several hundred years. 
Knowledge spread to the shores of the Mediterranean and was ab- 
sorbed and modified, particularly by the Romans, In this process of 
diffusion there was considerable weakening of interest in scientific 
medicine which was revived by another great physician, Galen, born 
in Pergamos about 130 A,D. He was a student of philosophy, mathe- 
matics, the sciences, and medicine. FI is efforts included a study of 
anatomy and physiology'. 

Galen's gi'eat contribution to medicine is that he restored the 
earlier scientific Greek ideas and did so with such conviction that 
they lived through a thousand years of ignorance, superstition and 
wars until the dark Middle Ages disappeared and the Renaissance 
occurred. As the result of his studies, he left behind him knowledge 
that pneumonia ’was different from pleurisy, that tuberculosis was in- 
fectious, that the anatomy of the ncivous system could be analyzed, 
that there are classifiable symptoms of inflammation, etc. His influ- 
ence persisted even though alchemy, astrology, and magic were promi- 
nently identified with medicine. “As Roman civilization sank further 
and further in the depths, medicine followed and seemed to be headed 
for a more or less precipitate descent into utter oblivion." * 

The Christian Period. When the new religion of Christianity came 
into the world it offered healing and redemption to the sick and 
suffering, not just to the well-to-do but to everybody. The sick man 
was no more an inferior being; through baptism, like the healthy 
man, he became a member of a religious family. Just as the physical 
family recognized its responsibility toward the weak and poor, so 
did the Christian family accept the responsibility of nursing and pray- 
ing for the sick. The bishop as father of the family was in charge of 
charitable works, and with the spread of Chri.stianity the family grew 
to embrace the whole of society. From then on the duty of society to 
care for the poor and sick has never been disputed although fulfilment 
of the obligation has often been neglected. Christian doctrine with its 
faith-healing practices was at many points irreconcilable with the 
scientific aspects of Greek ideology. Flow'cver, even though the clergy 
frequently superseded science by Christian dogmas, they did preserve 
the old texts and they did build institutions in which medical care 
was afforded. In other words the clergy became custodians and dis- 
seminators of medical knowledge and at the same time were guilty of 
medical abuses, such serious ones, in fact, that the church between 

4rw.,p.44. 
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1100 and 1200 forbade the teaching, studying, and practicing of 
medicyie by ihe clergy. 

The Beginning of the Modern Period. For several centuries, both 
because of the influence of the church and the chaos of wars and in- 
vasions, there was a nainimum of interest in the scientific approach to 
medical practice. At a snail’s pace there grew a reaction to the 
mysticism and supremacy of the church In medicine. Interest in a 
scientific approach to current problems was hastened by the disasters 
of the Crusades, by the stark effects oi the breakdown of feudalism, 
and by the growth of a trading and traveling middle-class. The real 
rebirth of in teres i in objective knowledge came in about the sixteenth 
century. In the held of medicine the great epidemics virtually com- 
pelled a new approach to disease. The printing-press, making possible 
easier transmission of infotmation, gave momentum to the revival of 
interest in the objective approach. The revolt of Luther against the 
Catholic church encoinagecl resistance to religious authority. Anat- 
omy, pathology, surgery, obstetrics, ophthalmology, and general 
medicine began to experience major changes. The scientific methods 
although still mixed with ignorance and superstition, was revived. 
So from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on, with interruptions 
and delays, we have had growth of interest in the assimilation of new 
knowledge which goes into the practice of medicine. 

It is impractical for the layman in this field to do more than men- 
tion a few of the developments in medical theory and practice in the 
modern petiod. Such an enumeration may help, however, to illustrate 
the strides made and indicate the breadth of scientific and practical 
knowledge which goes into the profession of medicine. 

In the seventeenth century the circulation of the blood became a 
proven fact; the phenomenon of generation explained; the micro- 
scope was invented; chemistry became more highly experimental; and 
histology' was born. Improved surgical methods replaced those of the 
barber. The name of Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689), who has been 
called the English Hippocrates, is associated with this century. His 
reputation rests upon his genius as a clinician. He was a conscientious 
bedside observer; he carefully regulated diets; and he rejected the 
validity of the processes of theorizing about causes and cure of sick- 
ness. 

In the eighteenth century, although scientific study continued, 
the most important development was the growuh of practical medi- 
cine, or the real grounding of a clinical method. Such names as those 
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of Edward Jenner, an Englishman (1749-1823), who introduced the 
use of preventive inoculation for smallpox, Philippe Pinel, a french- 
man (3745-1826), who reformed the brutally inhuman methods of 
caring lor the insane, Benjamin Rush, an American (1745^1813), 
who furnished a careful description of cholera infantum and of 
yellow fever and who wrote the first, and up to 1883 the only, system- 
atic treatise on insanity, are associated with this period. 

The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. There occurred in 
these centuries a greater development in the sciences, in the appli- 
cation of the sciences to medicine, in the nse of the scientific method 
by medicine than in all the rest of man kind's history. It is probably 
accurate to say that more happened in the field of scientific medicine 
in the twentieth century than in all the preceding centuries put to- 
gether. In the last ten years most significant developments in the medi- 
cal sciences, except for the discovery of penicillin by an Englishman 
and the sulpha drugs by a German, have been made by Ameri- 
cans. 

In the nineteenth century Pasteur established bacteriology and in- 
troduced the principle of antisepsis. It w^as applied to practical sur- 
gery through the efforts of Lister. Before Lister, pus was supposed 
to be the necessary accompaniment of all surgical wounds. In fact, in- 
fective gangrene ivas so common in hospitals after operations, espe- 
cially airfputations, that over one-half the patients died,® 

Anaesthesia, a word coined by Oliver Wendell Plolmes meaning 
death of pain, was discovered in the 1830’s and 40‘s. Dr. Elolnies, who 
had found much unnecessary death in childbirth due to unclean- 
liness, aroused violent opposition tvhen he wrote his paper in 1843 
on the '^Contagiousness of Puetpei’al Fever." His careful wmrk helped 
reduce the death rate from this cause. Koch developed a systematic 
method of cultivating, gi'^ouping, and classifying bactciia. He dis- 
covered the tubercle bacillus. Ephraim McDowell, an American, pei*- 
formed the first ovariotomy and James Sims, also an American, em- 
ployed the first vaginal speculum. Rudolf Virchow, a German, was 
really the founder of modern pathology. Sir William Osier, a Cana- 
dian, was a prolific writer, a challenging teacher and an internist of 
great accomplishment. During the nineteenth century nursing was 
put upon a more dignified and professional basis.® 

® p. iCg* 

c For a popular description of some of the illustrious bacteriologists see Paul 
tie Kniif, Microbe Hunteis, New York; Harcotirt, Brace and Co., 1926. 
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Hundreds of odicr prominent names could be mentioned. Many 
of thei^ are well known because diseases have been named for them 
such as Pagefs disease of the bone, Pott’s disease or caries of the 
vertebrae (usually of tuberculous origin), Bright’s disease or ne- 
phritis, Addison’s disease or hypoFiinction of the siipnirenal glands, 
Hodgkin’s disease, a lymph gland condition, and Parkinson's disease, 
a form of paralysis. 

In the twentieth century physics, chemistry, bacteriology, parasitol- 
ogy, immunology have made their invaluable tontributions. Just 
before the turn of the century Roentgen olfered the x-ray to the 
world. It enables us to visualize the bones of the body, to observe 
abnormal change resulting from violence or disease, to ascertain the 
presence of foreign bodies like safety-pins. The harnessing of 
electrical energy has enabled us to employ high-frequency currents 
for the destruction of ariificial growths like cancer, and to examine 
under full illumination many inaccessible spots in the body. The 
ability to break up light into some of its component parts makes it 
possible to use ultraviolet rays for curative purposes. Still another 
development in physics has made it possible to expose the human 
body to great heat and in this way to attack certain diseases such as 
syphilis and gonorrhea. Methods of artiRcial respiration also derive 
from physics. 

Chemistry, especially bio-chemistry, has made revolutionary con- 
tributions to medicine. Knowledge of the activities of the ductless 
glands, (the thyroid, thymus, gonads, adrenal and pituitary glands), 
of the physical effects of fatigue and of new drugs have added to the 
salutary effects of medical diagnosis, prognosis, and treaLmcnt. Chem- 
istry has taught us the means of preventing typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
tetanus, cholera, scarlet fever, etc. A watchful service in public health 
and preventive medicine can now abolish these diseases. 

The scientists who have .spent— and often risked — -their lives in coni- 
inuning with the plants and animals which feast upon mankind, have . . . 
made an enormous contribution, in fact, so enormous that would one 
really be a master of the subject, he can do nothing else. Their discoveries 
have nailed down the cause, pointed the way to prevention and olfered us 
a cure of many curses.’ 

The enornrity of available knowledge and the effect of scientific 
discoveries have raised the educational requirements of medicine. Up 

r Hugh Cabot, The Patujit’s Dilemma, New Yorki Reynal and Hitchcock, 1940, 
p.io. 
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to forty years ago students in medical schools had only a high -school 
education and could obtain a medical degree in three years./foday 
most medical colleges reciuire at least three ycais of college or a 
bachelor's degree, a four-year medical course and a year of internship. 
If a student wishes to specialize he will add one, two, or three more 
years to his medical education. A specialist in internal medicine, for 
example, has to know a great deal about chemical tests, x-rays, and 
bacteriology. This means that he must have close association with 
consultants, laboratories, and hospitals. It is clear then that the mod- 
ern doctor has an extremely demanding and costly type of education. 
If he is to hmetion adcc[uately as a piaclictiouer, researcher, or 
teacher he must have access to modern inventions and resources, 
especially hospitals. This is one of the reasons ^vhy doctors gravitate 
to urban centers rather than to rural communities. This movement 
in turn means that many areas of our country aie afforded exceed- 
ingly limited medical resources, and this again in turn means that 
many people receive inadequate medical caie. 

Although the physician is not the only medical workei, he is the 
recognized medical expert. Nurses, laboratory technicians, and physi- 
cal therapists contribute to the well-being of patients but without 
the expert diagnosis and treatment of the highly-trained doctor, 
medical care of the kind we know today could not exist. "In no 
profession is ignorance so dangerous as in the medical profession. A 
wrong legal judgment may be corrected by a higher couit. A wrong 
diagnosis or treatment may result in the patient’s death. Little won- 
der that society Died to protect itself against ignorant physicians 
by setting definite standards which had to be met before a man could 
call himself a physician and could practice medicine.” ^ Some type of 
licensing has existed for centuries, but until the ’twentieth century 
it has been ineffcttual to resuain charlatans, quacks, and incom- 
petents from practicing in the 7 iame of medicinc- 
As this historical sketch show's, there is plenty of reason why physi- 
cians should be proud of their profession and expect professional, 
fmaacial, and social recognition. For obvious reasons the ordinary 
man has high regard for doctors. He realize.^ the physician must have 
great skill if his health is to be maintained. 1 he layman gives higlier 
social status to the medical .practitioner than to any other of the 
professions not only for the reason of the doctor’s skill but because 
the doctor earns the most money of any of the professions, and money 
does give status in our society. In 1923 approximately go per cent of 
s Sigerist, op. dC, p. 135. 
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all physicians had a net income above $ 8 ,ooa annually and only about 
11 per fcnt made as little as ^2,000 or less.'’ 

It is not si range that the medical profession, conscious of its 
high merit, desires to maintain the statia quo in medical practice. 
Characteristic of that practice is paiient-to-doctor relationships, indi- 
vidual initiative and a high degree of individual responsibility, free- 
dom from supervision, high standards of practice defined by the doc- 
tors themselves, the fee system, and public medicine in restricted areas 
of practice. The majority of doctors today resist what they call 
socialized medicine. They do not want the government to set up 
plans for medical care for individuals except in the case of poor and 
needy people or of particularly devastating diseases; nor do they 
want the government to guarantee health care for all wage-earning 
groups through compulsory social insurance although they have re- 
luctantly admitted that voluntary liealth insurance may be necessary. 
They fear loss of prestige and loss of income, but perhaps most of all 
they fear domination by bureaucrats and curtailment of medical free- 
dom and effectiveness. 

Taking for granted the constant scientific developments in medi- 
cine, the most significant spot 011 the medical horizon is public in- 
sistence upon the provision of adequate medical services for every 
American and the demand that they be guaranteed through social 
insurances and tax-supported medical services. It is also encouraging 
that the doctors themselves, at least some younger physicians, recog- 
nize the validity of the public's demands. 

In concluding this survey of medical history, it is fitting to quote 
from one of the authors whose book we have extensively relied upon: 

... by this time we should have awakened to the realization that medical 
history as an entity or separate discipline has no existence. Its course is de- 
pendent upon and modified by plague, famine, war, prosperity, peace, in- 
vention, adventure, and discovery. Medicine trails along, a hand-raaiden o£ 
the times, serving with blessed benevolence but usually in no greater degree 
than the times pemrit; blossoming as the minds of men arc stimulated into 
both activity and receptivity, and languishing in the shadows of decadence 
that fall, just once so often, across the world. We saw the germ of rational 
medicine develop under the inspiration of the Greeks; we saw the decline of 
medical thought under the crass materialism of the Romans; we watched 
its subjugation and its degradation during die age of cleiical and scholastic 
dominancy; we learned how the fundamental principles of medical science 
were kept alive, until they bloomed during the Renaissance in the wonder- 

0 Wilbur Rrookover, “An Analysis of the Opposition of the Medical Profession to 
Modifications in the System of Medical Care/’ The Teachers* College Journal , V^oh 
XV, No. i, September, 1943. 
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tul sixteenth century. But ahvays it was the same story, medicine moved 
along with the times. When medical history is wiittcn, there is written in* 
evitalDly, a history of cnlture — social, scientihc, and intellectual.’® 

It is part of our requirements today that the innumerable resources 
for making and keeping people well shall be made more and more 
universally available. vSince most people feel as Descartes did when he 
wrote his Discoinse on Method, wc quote him here. ‘'Health is without 
doubt of all the blessings of this lilc, tlie lust and fundamental one 
... If any ineiins can evei be found to icndci men wiser and more 
ingenious than hithcito, I believe that it is in medicine they must be 
sough I for.*' 


SERVICHS AND RESOURCES 

Let US turn oui attention now to existing and needed medical 
services. The following discussion is based upon the premise that 
focal to all these sei vices is the competent physician. Numbers of 
classifications of agencies and services in this field can be made. We 
might describe them under the categories of public and private. 
Whether public or private they may be on a locab state, or country- 
wide basis. We might describe them as resources having for then- 
primary^ functions: (i) treatment of disease: (2) pievention of ill- 
health through medical care and preventive services; (3) prevention 
of inadequate medical care due to economic problems; (4) encourage- 
ment of good health. 

Goklmarin in his Public Medical Ca^e describes resources under 
the headings of: (1) hospitals, (2) various types of clinics, (3) organ- 
ized programs providing fat home, office, clinic, hospital, and cus- 
todial care and tlrosc providing complete medical care for control 
of certain diseases and detects, (4) organization and administiation 
of facilities and services for the care of the sickd^ Instead we shall 
set up a classificaucn of services and agencies as follows: 

1. Clinics. 

2. Hospitals. 

3. Medical care for the needy. 

4. Medical caie in institutions. 

5. Official public health agencies, 

6. Voluntary public health agencies. 

7. Community planning. 

ap. dt„ pp. loi-ioa. 

u Franz Golditiann* Public Medical Care, New York: Columbia University Press, 

ICJ45, p. 2, 
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8. Military resources. 

9. Medical and psychiatric social work. 

10. The social insurances. 

Clinics. We showed earlier that the rise o£ scientific medicine and 
the great increase of specialization necessitate group medical practice, 
which may be carried on under the auspices of public or voluntary 
agencies or under the control of groups of doctors for business pur» 
poses. This third type ranges in size and influence from the world- 
famous Mayo clinic in Kochestcr, Minnesota, to small groujis of half 
a dozen physicians. 

Many clinics furnish services of specialists only, although some, 
particularly those in general hospitals or those run by a group of 
doctors for their own convenience, provide complete medical service. 
Out-patient clinics maintained by hospitals provide a large number 
of services such as general medicine, medicine with many specializa- 
tions, general surgery, surgery with many specializations, obstetrics 
and gynecology, pediatrics, psychiatry, dentistry, tubeiculosis, and 
ancillary services such as x-ray and physiotherapy. 

A group plan may be devised primarily to preserve and promote 
the health of well people by providing diagnostic services, health 
education, and health supervision. Maternal and infant, pre-school 
child, and school clinics are of this type. Or a treatment and 
preventive clinic may be designed especially for persons suffering 
wdth or suspected of a specific disease such as tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, malignant tumors, diabetes, etc. Areas outside of large cities 
are sadly under-supplied with either diagnostic or treatment clinics 
and even in large communities clinic services vary greatly in quality 
and in diversity, *'Clinics-on-wheels’' offer a method of taking special- 
ized health services to small communities. 

Many authorities believe complete community health centers 
should be built around hospitals rather than separate from facilities 
for the care of the sick. Some hold that only official health agencies 
should be coordinated; others believe that not only all public and 
private health agencies but also welfare and relief agencies should be 
brought under one roof.‘- There is a marked trend in the United 
States toward public responsibility for the establishment of preven- 
tive clinics which very often provide free services. Private clinics con- 
ducted by doctors for business reasons, of which there were some four 
hundred in the United States in 1942, generally make use of the 
fee-for-service system. This means that patients are charged fixed fees 

57. 
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according to the amount of service rendered Sometimes there are 
arrangements for group prepayment. Whether public clinics should 
be organi 7 ed for the use of anyone and eveiyone in the community 
or for the benefit of special groups, and on what basis payments by 
patients should be made are moot questions. 

Hospitals. The hospital system in the United States has been grow- 
ing apace. In 194s the registered facilities controlled by local, state 
and federal governments piovided 1,015, 781 or close to three- 
quarters "of all beds available in the countiy.'^^ Up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, public hospitals wcie ioi the desUliue and the 
criminal with chronic or inlcciious diseases. Private hospitals were 
for the rich. In the twentieth century scientific and technical progress 
leformed old public institutions for the sick. Foui developments com- 
bined to make the modern hospital: (1) Iinpiovement of sanitary 
control; (s) piogress in architectuial design and construction; (3) ad- 
vance in diagnosis, treatment, and medical techniques; (4) introduc- 
tion of organized professional sei vices by doctors, nurses, and medi- 
cal social workers. Today the general hospital, public or private, for 
pay and non-pay patients, furnishes custodial care for the disabled or 
sick including isolation facilities for communicable disease; organizes 
and provides adequate and competent diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices; provides opportunities for professional education; carries out 
medical research. Numbers of special hospitals exist lor the treatment 
of certain diseases such as tubeiculosis, mental deviations, contagious 
diseases. Voluntary effort should be given credit lor most of the 
achievements in developing and improving the general hospital de- 
signed exclusively tor the care of the sick. The pioneers weie doctors 
and surgeons v\dia wanted a decent place in which to practice and 
non-profit organizations including church groups. 

Most general hospitals are non-profit institutions, in fact in 1941 
the bed capacity in such institutions was approximately seven times 
as large as in proprietary hospitals. These latter are important, how- 
ever, because in many areas they furnish the only hospital facilities. 
Units of government have contributed to tiie expansion of general 
hospitals by encouraging and subsidizing voluntary efforts and by 
establishing facilities of their own at local, state, and national levels. 

According to a 1939 survey of all registered and non-registered 
facilities^ the beds in general hospitals excluding tuberculosis and 
mental hospitals were available at the rate of 3.83 per thousand 
population. The bed rates by states ranged from 1.57 to 7.13 per 

I* 4. 
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thousand population, which means that the best state had relatively 
four times as many beds as the lowest ranking state. The majority 
of these hospitals were small, with nearly 0.6 having less than fifty 
beds. Costs of building and operating a good general hospital are so 
great as to be beyond the resources of small local units of govern- 
ment. 

Failure to initiate a nation-wide hospital policy based on the 
principle of federal-state cooperation has resulted in inadequate fa- 
cilities in many parts of the country. The Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act (S.191) passed in 1946, is designed to fill one of the 
major gaps in our national health program. It aims to increase facili- 
ties for medical research, preventive medicine, medical care, and 
hospitalization through the provisions of more adequate hospital and 
health-center facilities. Federal grants-in-aid are authorized to assist 
the states: 

1. To determine their hospital and public health center needs through 
state-wide surveys. 

2. To develop state-wide programs for construction of facilities needed to 
supplement existing facilities. 

3. To construct facilities which are thus determined to be necessary and 
which are in conformity with the construction program constituting 
the approved state-wide plan. 

The act authorizes the appropriation of three million dollars in 
order to assist the states to survey their needs and seventy-five million 
dollars for each of the next five years, to help them in the construc- 
tion of needed public and other non-profit hospitals, public health 
centers, and related facilities. In order to obtain federal funds for 
the construction of hospitals, a state is required to formulate and 
have approved by the Surgeon General a plan which includes, among 
the ten requisites, such items as: provision by the respective states of 
standards for the maintenance and operation of hospitals, provision 
for a state advisory council, agreement to submit reports and infor- 
mation to the Surgeon General 

Surgeon General Parran who administers this program envisages 
the hospitals of the future as having a broader and more important 
function than in the past. Until recently the hospital was merely 
a place for the sick poor to go to, usually to die. Now the public looks 
upon it as a place where it expects to get well. Dr. Parran looks on it 
as an instrument for the total community health, the promotion of 
health, the prevention of disease, and the treatment of the sick. The 
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passage of this act represents an important milestone in the develop- 
ment of public policy in the field of medicine. 

Facilities for the Needy. Discussion of medical care for the needy 
and for persons in instiiuiions cannot be completely separated since 
for a long period of our history they were the same thing. The colo- 
nists had few medical resources of any kind. The sick poor were spe- 
cifically entitled by statute to relief and medical caie of the nig- 
gardly and inadequate type which was referred to in Cliaptcr Xfl. 
These early statutes provided that the poor, old, blind, impotent, 
and sick were entitled to care. The sick who were public charges, if 
not taken care of in their own homes, were dumped into almshouses 
or workhouses along with loafers, vagrants, beggars, and drunkards. 
It is not sU'ange that public medical care was avoided. 

Not until conditions became notoriously bad in the nineteenth 
century were separate hospitals built. The first general hospitals, in 
other words, were lineal descendants of almshouses. A typical ex- 
ample is the Bellevue Hospital of New York City which dates back 
to a pesthouse built in 1794 and a workhouse founded earlier in 
1736. The Boston Almshouse erected in 1662 had a few beds for sick 
paupers, and that is all the public medical-care facilities there were 
in that city until the nineteenth century.^"' Many almshouses even 
today take care of large numbers of poor people with chronic illness 
and with other physical and mental disabilities. Very often the 
medical care provided is infrequent and inferior so that in effect 
custodial care is all the sick person receives. In those communities 
which have general hospitals, the quality of care given to the needy 
is usually superior. It is a common conviction that in such communi- 
ties the poor and the rich are the only groups which receive expert 
and expensive care. 

There is great variation between states and between welfare pro- 
grams as to who shall receive free clinic and hospital care. Must the 
individual be destitute before he may receive adequate medical care? 
Shall the principle be established of treating disease in its early stages 
instead of waiting until the disease has so developed as to produce 
destitution? Shall persons who cannot afiord expensive medical care 
but who can provide for current everyday expenses be given free 
medical care? To what extent shall the various gioups of needy tor 
whom special legislation has been enacted (such as the aged, the 
blind, the dependent child) be given special medical care? What are 
the best systems of providing medical care for those not requiring 
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hospital iacililies? Shall there be free choice of doctor by the patient 
or shall^a staff be employed -which the needy patient must utilize? 

In addition to these questions, answers to tvhich affect that segment 
of our population whom we call the poor and needy, there are others 
which have to do with various aspects of health insurance, answers 
to which alfcct almost all small-income groups. For example, in the 
total health picture, what is the place of prepay medical care in- 
cluding that for hospital, clinic and physician’s services? Shall we 
have a system of health insurance and if so, shall it be voluntary or 
compulsory? If compulsory, shall it be limited to those with a low in- 
come? Shall there be CKiension of free public health resources in the 
direction of a comprehensive scheme of free medical services analo- 
gous to our system of free educational services? 

These represent some of the questions being asked by those in- 
terested in making adequate medical services available to all; in 
seeing that those with limited income shall not be deprived of medi- 
cal care for that reason; in knowing that when medical care is lur- 
nished it shall be as expert as that provided those able to afford the 
best. The Amezican people in the last generation have greatly 
changed their attitudes regarding the amount and kind of medical 
care that shall be universally available. The depression agencies ol 
the 1930’s did much to convince us that an American minimum 
standard of living can be achieved and that public assistance, the 
social insuz'ances, and public health rcsource.s arc all factors in that 
achievement. 

Medical Care in Institiuions. Moving along with interest in im- 
proving the standards of medical caie for the indigent has been con- 
cern with adequate medical care of those persons who must live in 
instituLions as children in need of special care, delinquents and 
criminals, the menially diseased and deficient, the handicapped 
as the epileptic, crippled, blind, and deaf. Anyone acquainted with 
tlie institutional resources of his state knows that, generally speaking, 
medical services are entirely insuiricient and frequently disgracefully 
inferior. It seems loo obvious even lo mention that those people who 
are forced to live in institutions, whether for long or short periods, 
are entitled to decent medical care and further that if the community 
is to bene fit from institutional programs, corrective and preventive 
health services should be available. Unfortunately these principles 
are not always put into practice. The gross inadequacies of medical- 
care services in institutions are due lo the ignorance and disinterest of 
the supporting public and its legislative representativesj to the tradi- 
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tion of niggaidly support of iustitutions; and sometimes to misman* 
agernent, poor personnel, and political coiruption. Those iunsdic* 
tions which have legislation creating central administrative and 
supervisory bodies, made up of infoimcd and interested people, are 
likely to have bettei institutions than those states in which institu- 
tional management is subject to political influences. 

OfTidal Public-Health Resources. Many auihoiitics who wiite on 
the subject of public health show how, throughout history, ellori has 
been made to protect the physical wellbeing of the populace. In the 
words of one writer, “The piotection and pteservation of the public 
health has been recogni/.ed from time iinmeinoiiai as one of the 
necessary duties and as one of the pi unary functions of the sovereign 
power, the state. Not only is government organized lor the puipose, 
among others, of safeguarding the health of the people, but all 
progressive governments have realized that upon the efficient and 
effective performance of this important duty depends, in large meas- 
ure, the survival of society and the social older.” 

VVe saw earlier that measures to protect the public health depend 
upon the attitudes and knowledge of the time. The type and extent 
of the services of official health agencies depend upon the constitu- 
tional and legislative framework within which they operate. The 
number, and competency of non-official agencies also depend upon 
public interest. Whether or not there are legal restrictions upon 
prostitution and the spread of venereal disease, the extent to which 
quarantine laws are enacted and enforced, the kinds of tax-supported 
and voluntary health services provided — all depend upon public 
interest. This concern with the health of the citizenry may be ex- 
pressed through the enactment of laws setting up tax-supported 
services or through the creation of .services supported by voluntary 
contributions. Whether the service is tax or privately supported, it 
has to do widi the public health. 

Perhaps it is apropos at this point to define what we mean by public 
health* Usually when writers talk about public services, they mean 
tax-supported services. This is true in the field of public welfare, 
Public-welfare administration has to do with the carrying on of tax- 
supported ^ezvices for certain classes of persons. However, the word 
public in connection with health agencies does not necessatily mean 
official agencies but rather any kind of agency having to do with the 
health of the public. The most generally accepted definilion of 

James A* Tohey, Pu6hc New Voik; The Commoms^ealth Fund, 
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public health is that ot Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, Proiessor of Public 
Health .^t the Yale University Medical School. “Public health/* ac- 
cording to Dr. Winslow, “is the science and art of preventing di.sease, 
prolonging file, and promoting physical health and cfhcicncy through 
organized community efforts tor the sanitation ot the environment, 
the control of community infections, the education of the individual 
in principles of personal hygiene, the organ i/aiion ol medical and 
nursing services for the early diagnosis and preventive treatment ot 
disease, and the development of the social machinery which will in- 
sure every individual a standard of living adecpiate for the main- 
tenance of health; organizing these benefits in such fashion as to 
enable every citizen to realize his birthright of health and lon- 
gevity." 

By this definition any service, tax or privately supported, having 
these functions is a public health agency. The medical-care program 
of a relief agency is thus a public-health agency. So, too, is a publicly- 
or privately-supported clinic for crippled children, for cancer preven- 
tion, for the cure of venereal disease or a program to discover the 
cause of infected milk or to abolish flies and mosquitoes. 

We should like to make clear another point. The practice of 
private medicine involving the relationship of doctor and patient 
with no intermediary agency and the practice of public health are not 
the same thing. James A. Tobey, a doctor of public health, makes the 
distinction as follows: “Since medicine is the science and art dealing 
with the prevention, cure, or alleviation of disease, public health is 
sometimes considered to be a branch of medicine. Actually, however, 
public health is a science much broader than medicine because it 
draws for its component parts not only upon preventive medicine and 
to some extent upon curative medicine, but also upon the arts and 
sciences of engineering, biology, chemistry, bio-chemistry, statistics, 
education, sociology, and law." 

It seems desirable in this review of public health services to de- 
scribe (i) official departments of public health and their functions and 
(2) specifle services, whether public or private, for the public health. 

On the federal level of government, there is no department of 
health analogous to the departments of state, treasury, war. Numer- 
ous federal agencies have health functions. The most extensive pro- 
gram is carried on by the United States Public Health Service, a part 
of the federal Security Agency. Its authorized functions are research 

17 Quoted in Tobey, op, ctt., p. 4. 
p. 10. 
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and promotion of research relating to the causes^ diagnosis, treat- 
ment, control and prevention of physical and mental diseases, con- 
trol of biologic products, cooperation with state and other health 
agencies, prevention of the introduction of disease from abroad and 
the spread of disease in the United States, medical care of legal 
beneficiaries, and the dissemination of health information. Two im- 
portant programs aic those for tuberculosis and venereal-disease con- 
trol. It furnishes out-patient and hospital treatment to its legal bene- 
ficiaries in one hundred and filty parts ol the United States and its 
possessions. It operates a hospital lor the care and treatment ol per- 
sons having leprosy and conchiets two hospitals lor the rehabilitation 
of drug addicts. The Social Secuiity Act of 1935 and war legislation 
greatly increased the opportunities of the United Stales Public Health 
^Service to assist the states in their public-health programs. Its chief, 
Surgeon General Parran, is W’cll knotvn to the public, in part, for his 
courageous campaign against venereal diseases. The Bureau of State 
Services within the United States Public Health Service is responsible 
for the functions of the public health service involving grants to 
states. 

The United States Children’s Bureau has important public healdi 
functions. The Social Security Act made funds available for grants-in- 
aicl to the states for maternal and infant and cripplecl-childrcn pro- 
grams, The Children’s Bureavt administers these services, The educa- 
tional programs of the bureau are extensive. Within the Bureau of 
the Census is the Division of Vital Statistics which has responsibility 
for the collection of birth and death statistics for the whole country 
—of basic importance to the public health. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration within the Federal Security Agency prevents the inter- 
state shipment of harmful, adulterated, or misbranded foods and 
drugs. The control of narcotic drugs is the responsibility of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in the 1 rcasury Department. The Depart- 
ment of Intel ior operates medical and health services for Indians and 
Eskimos. Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to secure fed- 
et^il legislation creating a Department of Health with a secretary of 
calnnet rank. It seems likely that if a new cabinet position is created 
in the near future, it will be a department of health, education, and 
welfare. 

Routine public-health work is the responsibility of state govern- 
ments which in turn delegate many powers and dudes to local units. 
The state health organisations usually retain broad supervisory and 
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advisory relationships with the local units, establish standards o£ 
personnel and performance, and provide financial aid and help in 
emergencies. The first state board of health was created in Massachu- 
setts in 1869, Today all states but Idaho, Nevada, and Oklahoma 
have some state health body. Routine duties have been summarized 
as follows: 

1, Study of state health problems and planning tor their solution. 

а. Coordination and technical supervision of local health activities. 

3. Financial aid to local health departments as lequiiecl. 

4. Enactment of regulations dealing with sanitation, disease contiol, and 
public health. 

5. Establishment and enforcement of minimum standards of perform- 
ance of work in local health departments. 

б. Maintenance of ccntial laboratories. 

7. Collection, tabulation, and publication of vital statistics. 

8. Collection and distribution of information concerning preventable 
diseases. 

9. Maintenance of safe quality of water supplies and control of the 
character of the disposal of human waste. 

10. Establishment and enforcement of minimum sanitary standards for 
milk supplies. 

IX. Provision for services to aid industry in tlxe study and control of 
health hazards due to occupation. 

12, Prescription of qualifications for certain public health personnel. 

13. Formulation of plans in cooperation with other agencies^ for the 
prompt mobilization of seiviccs to meet the health needs.’-® 

Many state health departments have additional duties such as the 
licensing of doctors, osteopaths, chiropractors, beauty shop operators, 
and barbers and the inspection of bakeries and restaurants. 

It is primarily through the local units of government that health 
services are brought directly to Individuals. Local health departments 
reflect the functions of state health departments as listed above. In- 
corporated communities have responsibilities to operate health serv- 
ices. In rural areas health services may be an incidental activity of 
county, township, or village government; quite often there is no com- 
petent health official available. In sizable cities each phase of the 
program may be under the direction of a wdl-established bureau. In 
one progres.sive city of 70,000 population, the local health depart- 
ment, in addition to enforcement of sanitary and quarantine laws, 
runs a venereal-disease clinic, a tuberculosis clinic, eye and dental 
services for school children, and a school-inspection program. The 

Harry S. Mustard, 'Tublic Health;' 19^5 Sodat Work Year Booht p. S33. 
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home-nursing program in this community is carried on by a voluntary 
health organization. The city health department and the voluntary 
visiting-nurse organization work closely together. 

(See end of next chapter for Exercises and Bibliography.) 



Chapter XV 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES IN THE 
FIELD OF HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 
{Coniiniied) 

Voluntary Public Health Agencies. The number of public health 
services rendered by unofficial or voluntary groups is legion. Many 
city people aie more or less acquainted with the work of organi^a' 
tions like the Visiting Nurse Association, the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, and the Society for Crippled Children, but probably 
no urban resident has much idea of the multiplicity of voluntary 
health services in his community. 

Millions of radio listeners in April, 1946, had the opportunity to 
hear Milton Cross, radio commentator, and Dr. Louis L Dublin, 
Vice-President of the Metropolitan Lite Insuiance Company, dis- 
cuss “The Challenge to the Voluntary Health Agencies.” The talk 
was based on a significant study published under tlie title, 
Voluntary Health Agencies. In the foreword to that study,' made by 
Gunn and Platt, is the following paragraph: “The voluntary health 
movement has had its fullest flowering in the United States. Nowhere 
else in the world has this type of service developed to such extent or 
in such variety. It is ti'uly an extraordinary expression of the good- 
will and nezghborliness of the American people, their generosity, and 
theh' genius for organization. This movement has paralleled an 
equally extensive development of official or tax-supported health 
services. As a result, there is scarcely a part of our counti'y today 
which does not benefit from the effort to prevent disease or to control 
its ravages.” ^ 

Because this study of voluntary health agencies is so truly what its 
sub-title, “An Interpretive Study,” describes it to be and because its 
findings and suggestions have so much significance for the entire wel- 
fare field we choose 10 present the topic of voluntary health services 
through a review of that book, 

1 Gunn and Platt, Voluntary Health Agencies, New York: The Ronald Press.: The 
rnateiial for our discussion of vohunary health agencies is taken from the Gunn 
and Platt study. 
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Gunn and Platt define a voluntary health agency as "an organiza- 
tion that is adininisiered by an autonomous board which holds meet- 
ings, collects iunds for its support chiefly from private sources, and ex- 
pends money whether with or without paid workers, in conduct- 
ing a program directed primarily to fuithering the public health by 
providing health services or health education, or by advancing re- 
search or legislation related to health, or by a combination of these 
activities.” - They arbitrarily exclude hospitals, institutions for 
the custodial care of tlie sick or handicapped, dispensaries, clinics 
and out-patient departments, and prolcssional organizations of doc- 
tors, nurses, dentists, etc. Because the representatives of the principal 
national voluntary health agencies, cooperating as members of the 
National Health Council, recognized that there was overlapping and 
duplication of elTort, Gunn and Platt and a staff were employed to 
carry on the study here referred to. They found over 20,000 voluniaiy 
health agencies with at least 300,000 board members spending some 
fifty millions of dollars annually, exclusive of the Red Cross. The 
latter organization in peace-time has an adult citizen membership of 
some five millions and in 1945 of some thirty-six millions. It has 
5,757 chapters, 5,785 branches and from the beginning of the war to 
May, 1945, raised .'5654,000,000. 

The organizations studied represent three types, those concerned 
with: (i)"^ specific diseases as tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes; (2) dis- 
orders of specific organs and structures as diseases of the heart, 
dental defects, loss of vision or hearing; (3) problems that affect the 
health and welfare of special groups as maternal and child hy- 
giene, planned parenthood, mental hygiene. The authors had a dif- 
ficult time arriving at a reasonable approximation of the number of 
voluntary agencies in the United States since they recognized that 
there are probably more than a thousand small local organizations 
unknown outside of their own community, Within the limitations 
imposed by their definition there were sixteen national agencies 
having 290 state or regional agencies and 2o>248 city or county agen- 
cies of which over 9,000 units were the chapters and branches of the 
Red Cross. In order of number of units per agency, the list of organi- 
zations studied follows; » 


Tuberculosis 5,051 

Infantile Paralysis 21615 

Crippled Children 1^731 

15. 

s Wid., p. 5::. 
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Cancer 1,505 

Public Health Nursing ii 393 

Social Hygiene 164 

Conservation of Hearing 158 

Planned Parenthood 148 

Child Health 56 

Health Councils 49 

Prevention of Blindness 28 

Mental Hygiene 67 

Diabetes 27 

Heart Disease 27 

Maternal Health 1 


The study attempted to find out what state and local voluntary 
health agencies have contributed to public health and community 
welfare and how they can attain greater effectiveness in dieir respec- 
tive fields. The study took two years. The sampling covered 569 volun- 
tary agencies, 143 official agencies and involved over 1,100 personal 
interviews. Numbers of significant observations, suggestions, and 
recommendations were made, several of which we include here. 

First. During the great changes o£ the past four or five decades the 
many voluntary health organizations have adapted themselves to 
changing conditions very unequally. They distribute the benefits of 
specialization without regard to coordination. They leave many 
gaps, and their diversity and overlapping have confused the public. 
They do not ahvay.s give up or turn over established programs to 
public agencies. They lag in their attitudes toward social, economic, 
and cultural changes as illustrated by their tardy adoption of com- 
munity planning and modern personnel policies, in their reliance 
upon old-fashioned educational methods, and in their negative reac- 
tions to organized labor. 

Second. When health agencies fall short in their adjustment to 
changing conditions, the lag is generally due to the weaknesses of 
their executives and of their boards. The good executive and good 
board do not cling to activities that clearly belong to official agencies. 
Many executives and boards have not subjected their agencies to self- 
analysis. 

Third. The national agencies occupy positions of great responsi- 
bility since state and local organizations look to them for technical 
information, advice, and encouragement. National organizations are 
spokesmen for their particular interests, but the advantages that 
come from concentrating on a limited objective are in a measure 
neutralized by restricting the interest of each organization to a single 
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disease or organ. These individual interests interfere with the com* 
mon purpose of improving the public health. The authors^ of the 
study quote from a 1919 address of Dr. George E. Vincent, then Picsi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, on “Team-Play in Public 
Health.^’ He said, “Administrative team-play is essential; the health 
of a community is, after all, not a gioup of special interests. It is 
essentially a single interest with dificrent aspects. To exalt one of 
them, to get it out of focus, and to urge it at the expense of other 
essential factors, is unscientific, wasteful, and misleading. Only as the 
essential unity of the past is recognized and as those who represent 
difterent phases work together in constant conference and in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive program, can the best results be 
achieved." * 

To achieve team-play and unification, the National Health Council 
w^as formed in 1920 with ten voluntary national health agencies as 
active members and the United States Public Health Service as an 
advisory member'. The failure of this organization to achieve its 01 ig* 
inal goal and the interest of some of its members in an evaluation of 
its functioning contributed reasons for this study. Plati and Gunn 
concluded that unification seems to the national organizations so 
fraught with uncertainties that the boards of the organizations are 
not likely in the predictable future to take any steps in that direction. 
Nevertheless, considerations of logic, economy, efficiency, increased 
influence and leadership, great public understanding and financial 
support, point to the need of a national, departmentalized organ iza^ 
tion with overall planning. In the absence of that possibility steps 
should be taken to get better executives and boards, to develop a 
nation-wide coherent plan of popular health education, to cooperate 
with national welfaiu agencies in planning processes, to determine 
the desuability of unification of health agencies at the state and local 
levels by expciimontation. 

fourth. The fifteen national health agencies considered, in 1944, 
had about ten and a half mi 11 ion dollars in receipts. The closest 
pos.sible estimate of the sums contributed to voluntary health agen- 
cies ill the flelds represented by the national agencies and including 
their headquarter's incoine was $48,100,000. These figures do not 
include that portion of s1soo,ooo,ood contributed to the American 
Red Cross which is devoted to civilian health. The four national 
agencies ivhich have special money-raising devices, the American 
Cancer Society, tlie Nationa} Society for Crippled Children, the Na- 

i Ibid,jp, 184 . 
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tional Foundation for Iniantile Paralysis and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association had receipts of over six and a half million dollars, 
while the otlier eleven look in only about four million dollars. 

The authors believe that the extent of some of these diseases docs 
not justify the huge funds raised. For example, the extraordinary 
growth of the Ma'ich of Dimes for infantile paialysis is probably not 
justifiable. In 1941 the public contributed about two million dollars 
and in 1945 about fifteen million. In the great itdautile paralysis epi- 
demic of 1916; i>7,ooo cases were reported. In 1944, the next worst 
year, 19,000 cases were reported. Fatalities average about five per 
cent. The average number of new infantile paralysis cases each year 
is about 0,500. By contrast, there aie 165,000 deaths annually from 
cancer, and there aie believed to be about 600,000 cancer cases 
throughout the country. The annual deaths from diseases of the heart 
number 426,000. The Easter Sale by the state chapters of the National 
Society for Crippled Children begun in 1934, raised in 1944 over one 
and a half million dollars. The National Tuberculosis Association 
and its units raised close to fifteen million dollars in 1944, even though 
deaths from tuberculosis have been reduced annually from over 200 to 
40 per 100,000 population. 

The authors ask: 

Can the whole private health movement be well served when 4wo volun- 
tary health movements, fightjng two diseases, obtain from the public twenty- 
six million dollais in one year, while very many other public health dangers 
of greater individual or collective importance must be combated by all the 
other voluntary health movements with only a small fraction of this 
amount? ^ 

In partial answer to this question, the authors suggest that the only 
practical means by which voluntary health agencies can obtain sup- 
port that is adequate and which at the same time is related to their 
particular programs, is through pooling of their fund-raising ef- 
forts. Without waiting for a complete realization of this objective, 
the eight national agencies without special fund-raising devices 
should pool their appeals. The two agencies with specially effective 
money-raising methods should broaden their fields of interest and 
service. The preparation of a single combined health-agency budget 
for the country should be attempted with every city, town, village, 
and county having its fair quota. 

Fifth. The American Red Cross which is the greatest single volun- 
tary organization in the world will undoubtedly be engaged, say the 

p. S5 i6., 
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authors, in new public-health acLiviiies in the post-war period. The 
success ol the efforts oC this organization will depend on its com- 
munity approach, its cooperative attitudes, its willingness to be one 
o£ a team and to do those things it is best equipped to do. 

Sixth. To make the fullest use of the great resources of volunteers 
there should be more deliberate planning of assignment to tasks, 
rotation in assignment, better supervision and training on the job, 
and systematic plans for the assumption ol more responsible func- 
tions. 

Seventh. Many communities need and arc ready lor one centralized, 
uniiicd, voluntaiy health agency with one board and one executive 
with special (omniittees to direct the work of special divisions such 
as those for tuberculosis, visiting musing, and mental hygiene, Ex- 
periTneniation should be made in this direction. 

The study concludes with sevetal recommendations ior the re- 
vitalizing of local voluntary health agencies by means of: 

1. Searching self-analysis. 

2. Concentrating on the task of strengthening executive and board leader- 
ship. 

g. Effecting coordinated health planning. 

4, Simplifying and unifying appeals for public support. 

5. Transferring appropriate activities to the official agency. 

e. Recognizing the primary position of leadership of the official agency 
and exerting inffuence to strengthen such leadership. 

Several of these proposals require community planning, the next 
topic for discussion, and are just as applicable to all welfare agencies 
as to voluntary health organizations. 

Clearly there will be doubts in the minds of many health experts 
as to the soundness of some of the author's interpretations of their 
findings. Obviously there is great difference between national organ- 
izations and between local agencies in their willingness to slough off 
old and well-accepted services, to modify their campaign methods or 
to share the results with other agencies or programs, to become a 
part of a comprehensive national or community health program 
rather than to be the most important single agency in a given area 
of medical practice, All up-and-coming voluntary agencies, boards 
and workers alike, will welcome the jab on the subject of private 
agency tenacity in holding onto functions which might better be 
turned over to official agencies. Private agencies like individuals can 
be guilty of just simple old-fashioned jealousy I Every person involved 
in community planning will recognize the applicability of many of 
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the suggestions and proposals for the whole welfare field as well as 
for the health field. 

Community Planning. Probably every adult American has some 
knowledge about and has had some exposure to both official and vol- 
untary public-health organizations. The multiplicity of services and 
appeals in the public-health field confuses him in the same way that 
he is baffled by the numbers of resources and requests for money in the 
whole welfare field. Community planning is implicit in the situation. 
As a matter of fact, at least on the local level, more effort to integrate 
and correlate health services as well as welfare services has come from 
those people interested in community chests and councils than from 
organizations of medical people. This dogmatic statement is borne 
out by the remarks of an illustrious teacher of medicine who has been 
superintendent of a state teaching hospital and a member of the state 
board of public welfare. 'It is unfortunate,” said he, *‘ihat leadership 
in those phases of human welfare affected by good and bad health has 
not been forthcoming from the medical group. In how many com- 
munities do we find doctors and their organizations concerned about 
instituiional conditions, U'eaiment of menial cases, the newer aspects 
of public health?” He said this informally at a joint meeting of the 
health, welfare and recreation councils of a local community chest. 
It is through such organizations as the various kinds of councils that 
representatives of all groups, including the medical profesion, can 
participate in the planning for and coordination of health and wel- 
fare resources. 

Resources for Service Men, Veterans, and Others. World War II 
brought new public-health problems and exaggerated old ones, The 
great expansion of war industry meant that millions of inexperi- 
enced workers, especially women, who were physically unprepared, 
rushed into industry; that the use of new materials and crowded 
working conditions increased hazards; that poor sanitary and hous- 
ing conditions produced health problems, The war was responsible 
for a dangerous shortage of physicians and nurses for civilians. In 
reverse, it caused great research and treatment interest in such ilh 
nesses as tropical diseases. Always in the past when there has been a 
war, there has been an outbreak of epidemics. This was not the case 
in the United States during the past war nor was it true to the same 
extent as in other wars in the devastated countries. 

The problem of venereal diseases always increases in wartime. 
The May Act which provided that under some conditions prostitu- 
tion constituted a federal offense in areas around camps, was seldom 
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invoked — in fact only twice.*^ The existence of the law, however, did 
strengthen the program for control of venereal diseases. Within the 
Office of Community War Services of the Federal Security Agency 
was the Social Protection Division. It had a si7able staff which 
worked with local communities and agencies to help in the develop- 
ment of community programs for venercal-cliscase control. 

The findings on examination of millions of men focused attention 
on the unavailability of medical resources. The figures indicate 
that for one reason or another 52.8 per cent of the male population 
of the ages 21 to 36 inclusive, were considered unfit for military 
service. Of those examined, 8.8 were rejected because of dental de- 
fects, 6.2 because of eye delects, 5.5 because of nervous and mental 
disorders, 5.3 for cardio-vascular conditions, 2.0 because of tuber- 
culosis and lung diseases and 3.1 tor venereal diseases. Not all of 
these conditions were serious, and many of them were remediable, 
but they serve as an index of the extent of physical problems among 
our young male population. They show the need for more extensive 
planning for the early discovery and treatment of physical conditions. 

In order to inaease the morale of enlisted men and to provide for 
their families, liberal legislation was enacted for wives, children, 
' parents. Among these provisions was one that aflorded wives of men 
in the first six grades of service fr<?c maternity service and care for 
their children during the first year of life. The service was adminis- 
tered by state health departments and financed by grants dispensed 
through the Children’s Bureau. It included medical, nursing, and 
hospital care. The American Red Cross, the Army Emergency 
Relief and the Navy Relief Society gave service and funds to the 
families of enlisted men '^'/hich meant that medical care could be 
made available. 

Governmental responsibility for the family of the man who dies 
in service is assumed through a death gratuity and a pension. Men 
who have been wounded are retained in army and navy hospitals 
until ready for release to civilian life or for transfer to Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration Hospitals. Those with a scrvice^connected disability of 
more than 10 per cent are entitled to hospital treatment, domiciliary 
care, and vocational rehabilitation.'^ 

« Kathryn Close. ‘In May Act Areas,” Suwey Midmonthly, Vol. LXXIX, No. 3, 
Maich, 1934; Fublic Law. 163, 194K 

^ £li?abcch Wickden. "Service Man and Veterans,” 1^4^ Sociol Work Year Book, 
PP- Mu<stard« "Public Health/’ 194^ Social Work Year Book, pp. 

3sS-'3.|Oi Willard Waller, The Veteran Comes Back, Ne\v York: The Dryden Press, 
1944: George K. Pratt, M.D. $oldhr to Cmliarir New York; McGraw-Hill Book 
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Among the newer services for veterans are community referral cen- 
ters. Several hundred communities have attempted to prevent “the- 
run-around” for servicemen with their myriads o£ servicG-connccted 
problems, It is not the intent of these centers to provide coun- 
seling services on social, psychological, and health problems. When 
there are such, the men are ptcsumably referred to the appropriate 
agency. The primary purpose is to advise with the men on where 
they may obtain specific services Cor needs related to war service. 
Some social workers hope that veteran referral centers will become 
sulFiciently rooted in the community so that they will be able to en- 
large their services to include anybody wishing referral to a specific 
health, welfare, or recreational service. 

It is the intent of every American that his fighting men and their 
families shall be reasonably compensated for their sacrifices. It is 
therefore legitimate to assume that the post-war years will bring 
many liberalizations in the laws affecting these persons, particularly 
in the area of medical care. The peak in the medical needs of serv- 
icemen will not come for a generation. 

Medical Social Work. The war brought about an increase in de- 
mand for medical and psychiatric social workers. To meet the prob- 
lem of a high rate of discharges from the armed forces for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons, the Selective Service in 1943 inaugurated a pro- 
gram to obtain health, social, and educational histories of registrants. 
It was realized that social workers are most experienced of any group 
in obtaining this kind of information, so several thousand profes- 
sional social workers including medical and psychiatric case workers 
were employed in volunteer or paid capacity to gather the desired 
data. 

The demand Cor medical social work from military hospitals, from 
a number of emergency-medicaheare programs, and, since the war, 
from rehabilitation agencies was great. The Red Cross employed 
many medical social workers both for continenlui and overseas Army 
and Navy hospitals. The emergency maternal-and-inf ant-care pro- 
gram of tire Children's Bureau for the wives and infants of men in 
the armed forces, the war-related programs for merchant seamen, 
programs for Japanese-Americans in War Relocation Centers, and 
for patients in rapid treaiinent centers for venereal disease, all 
reached out for medical social workers. A federal medical social con- 
sultant has been appointed to wwk with the chief medical olTicer of 

Company, 194^1; Dixon VVecter, Wh^n Johnny Comes Marching Home, New York: 
Houghton Mifllin Company, 1944. 
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the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, 
This office, in developing its new physical restoration services £oi 
civilians and veterans, plans similar medical-social consultants at 
the state level. Expanded medical social sei'viccs under the rehabilita- 
tion program of the Veteran’s Administration arc also anticipated. 

This specialized type of social case work developed originally in 
relation to the practice of medicine in hospitals. In its early years u 
was largely direct case-work service to individual patients. The de- 
pression of the 1930’s and World War II stimulated a demand foi 
medical social woikcrs to function as consultants to administratois, 
social workers, and nurses in relation to laige numbers of patients 
When the medical social worker functions in this capacity, it is hei 
duty to help these groups understand the social aspects of illness and 
to advise in regaid to treaimcut resources. The ciipplcd children’s 
program and the maternal and child health services ol the Children's 
Bureau and also the piogram of the Bureau of Public Assistance ol 
the Federal Security Agency, all have their medical sociahwoik con- 
sultants. It has been exceedingly difficult to meet the personnel needs 
of these expanding programs owing to dearth ol competent workers 
The need will undoubtedly continue for a long while and funiishes 
a challenging outlet for young social workers.^ 

The Social Insurances. A steadily mounting interest in the eco- 
nomic aspects of medical care has developed in the last generation. 
The first organized attempt to pioraote health insurance in the 
United States was made between 1913 and 1915 by the Ameiican 
Association for Labor Legislation, The National Committee on So- 
cial Insurance of this organization, with the help of a committee of 
the American Medical Association, prepared a standard bill for cash, 
medical, maternity, and funeral benefits. By 1917 several states 
had set up investigating commissions, some of which reported fa- 
vorably on the subject. By the end of 1918 the health insurance move- 
ment was badly crippled, due to the opposition of the organized in- 
surance business, fraternal orders, druggists, drug inanufactuiers, 
the American Federation ol Labor, and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

One authority writing on the subject of Sickness and Insurance 

Harriett Bartlett. ''XtetUcal Social Work,’* Social TForft, Year Booki 
pp. Haniett M, Bartlett, Sorrte Aspects of Social Casework in a Medical 

Chicagot American Association o£ Medical Social Workers; Thornton and 
KnaiUhi The Social Component in Medical Care^ New York: Columbia UniversUy 
Press, X957. 
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made this statement: “The surcess oi the opposition to the proposed 
legislation was due more to self-interest, to fear, to misunderstanding, 
to wiilul misrcpieseniation, to the charge that it was German, and 
to the Lact that the country had not been prepared by investigation 
and discussion for a system of health insurance, than to any of the 
weaknesses in what was proposed.” ® No longer can it be said that 
there has been no investigation and discussion. A brief review of 
scveial of the significant developments in this field seems relevant at 
this point. 

First. I'he Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, which was 
established in 1927, gave impetus to the movement for piotection 
against the hazards of sickness and the costs of medical care. It com- 
piisedsome fifty physicians, health officers, s'oeial scientists, and repre- 
sentatives of the public. It employed a distinguished research staff 
whose expenses were borne by several foundations. Its findings were 
far- Q Ling and proved that the unpredictable incidence of sickness 
and its uncertain costs create a financial problem for self-supporting 
families of moderate means as w^ell as for those near or below the 
poverty line. About a sixth of our people annually have high sickness 
bills to meet. 

Agreement on. recommendations apparently could not be reached 
by so diverse a group and a majority report, two minority reports, and 
individual statements by two members resulted. There \vas agree- 
ment on many things among which that there was need for: (1) a 
substantially larger volume of medical services; (2) an extension of 
public-health medical services to rural areas; (3) better geographi- 
cal distribution of medical sei vices; (4) better control over quality 
of medical services; (5) modification of prevailing methods of paying 
for medical services; (6) separation of insurance plans for meeixea] 
care and for certification of insured persons for sickness benefits. The 
majority favored placing the cost of medical care on a group-payment 
basis through voluntary insurance or taxation or both. A number ol 
doctors objected to this proposal whether the insurance was voluntary 
or compulsory. The Committee Report has been wddely studied, and 
despite the attacks by the American Medical Association, its recom- 
mendations have played an important part since 1932 in shaping pub- 
lic opinion.^® 

» Harry Alvin Millis, Sickness and InsttrancCt Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937, p. ui 

^f^Medkal Care for the dtnericav People, the Final Report of the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care, Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1932; L S. Falk, 
"Medical Care," Social Wo^k Year Booh, pp. 396-338. 
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Second. Voluntary health-insurance plans are of two types: Those 
conducted for profit and tho&e operated on a non-profit basis. The 
former is commercial insurance and does not concern us here. It 
should be said, however, that low-income groups do not Lake advan- 
tage of commercial hospital and medical-care insurance in sufficient 
numbers to eliminate the need for non-profit health -insurance meas- 
ures. For pin poses of clarification, two distinctions should be made 
at this point: (i) health insurance schemes arc intended to furnish 
general or special medical or Iiosjutal care, and disability insurance 
to provide an income during periods of unemployment due to dis- 
ability; (2) medical care or disability insurance schemes aie carried 
on with and without Icgi.slatiori. 

Voluntary healih-insit ranee plans of numbers of industries and sick- 
benefit plans of fiatcinal societies, unions and employees mutual- 
benefit associations have a long history in the United States. It was not 
until 1933, however, that voluntary health insurance became a so- 
cial movement when the American. Hospital Association approved 
the principle of hospital insurance as a possible solution of the dis- 
tribution of the costs of hospital care. By the end of 1943 there were 
seventy-seven plans meeting the standards of the Flospital Associa- 
tion with some fourteen million members. Those plans approved by 
the Hospital Service Commission of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion are called Blue Cross plans. 

Voluntary plans covering general medical care as well as hospital 
charges have increased in recent years, some on the initiative of 
physicians, others on that of consumers. Examples of those started 
by doctors are the King County Medical Service Bureau of Seattle, 
the Ross-Loos Clinic of Los Angeles, and the Milwaukee Medical 
Center; examples of those initialed by the consumer are the Co- 
operative Hospital Association, Elk City, Oklahoma, and the Group 
Health Association, Washington, D.C. The rapid development of 
these clinics brought strong opposition horn the American Medical 
Association, The attack upon the Group Health Association of Wash' 
iugton, which was originally made up of the employees of the Home- 
Owners Loan Corporation, attracted nation-wide attention. 

Legality of the Group Health Association was assailed by the 
American Medical Association and the District of Columbia Medical 
Society, They said tire Group Health Association was engaged in 
corporate practice of medicine and was improperly engaged in the 
insurance business. A district court upheld the American Medical 
Association whereupon the medical associations refused the doctors 
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practicing in the group admission to the Distiict Medical Society and 
the ri^i to attend patients in the hospitals. In 1938 the Department 
of Justice brought ciiniinai action against the two Ameiican Medical 
Association gi oups, two other medical societies, and eighteen in- 
dividual doclois under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The lawyers 
for the medical associations argued that medicine was not a trade so 
that it was not within the scope of the Slieiman Anti-Tiust Act. The 
Department of Justice agiecd that it was not a trade but that medi- 
cine has its economic side concerned with maikcting its professional 
services and that the medical associations wete not justified in con- 
spiiing to restrain the activities of the Group Hospital Association. 
Many technicalities intervened beEoie the case was settled, but finally 
in 1943 the United States Supreme Court upheld the decisions of 
lower federal courts which fined the medical associations for rcstiain- 
ing legitimate activity. 

The legal scope of this opinion is limited since the Anti-Trust Act 
applies only to interstate commerce, but its moral efTect is great since 
it tarnished the piestige ol the American Medical Association leader- 
ship on this subject and gained national publicity lor the whole 
cause of health insurance. Medical groups themselves arc realizing 
that the American citizen wants more pre-payment medical care and 
so with or without legislation, they are encouraging and sponsoiing 
experiments. Within the last few years at least fifteen slate medical 
societies have approved voluntary health-insurance plans when under 
medical society control, and some eighteen plans, state-wide or local, 
have been started in fourteen stales. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation itself, on official record as opposing compulsoi7 health insur- 
ance, is leaving active promotion of voluntary health insurance to 
the National Physician's Comniiuee for the Extension of Medical 
Service. This committee docs not urge plans sponsored by medical 
societies but promotes those operating through employers or insur- 
ance companies and dealing only with serious illncs.s. 

In a 1943 study, the Bureau of Reseaich of the Social Security 
Board, sumtnarized the characteristics of 219 plans for medical serv- 
ice in tJie United States. Some offer compichcnsive service but many 
piovidc only a very limited type, mainly surgery and obstetrics for 
hospital cases. The report shows that over three and a half million 
persons are receiving part or all o(. their doctor's services by a pre- 
payment plan. In addition, there are 14 million members of Blue 

Michael M Davis, “The Acneucan Medical Association Case,” Survey GraphtCf 
VpL XXXII, No. 4, April. 1943. 
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Cross and other plans providing hospital service only and perhaps 
five million who benefit from private-insvivancc-company plar> 5 . The 
total number of persons belonging to these plans is less than the 
sum of all these figures since there is considerable overlapping of 

membership . 13 

Numbers of kinds of health-insurance plans have sprung up in the 
past live to ten years. A scheme like that developed by Henry J. 
Kaiser during the war did much to drainati/c health insurance. In 
his great sliip-building and other Pacific coast plants, he developed 
complete medical care through group practice at a cost to workers ol 
I25 to $,^o a year. In only a few instances do the Kaiser plans cover 
the w'orker’s fainilics. Other industrial group practice plans show 
costs from ,1Si2 to ^30 a year for similar kinds of services, sometimes 
including workers’ families. 

Organized labor has slowly come to give more attention to medical- 
care plans. It is only just beginning to obtain representation on the 
governing boards of voluntary insurance plans. Increasingly it is de- 
manding health and weliare clauses in its contracts with employers, 
and it now gives its support to federal bills for compulsory health 
and disability insurances. 

A combination of voluntary pre-payment for medical care and tax 
subsidy plans has been employed by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion as part of its rehabilitation program for farmers and agricul- 
tural workers. Federal funds advanced in the form of loans enable 
families to make payments into a common fund out of which expenses 
for medical programs arc paid. 

Disability insurance covering temporary and permanent disability 
is commercial except in Rhode Island, In that state the Cash, Sickness 
Compensation Act was passed in 1942. It covers all employers subject 
to thestate unemployment-compensation law and provides employees 
earning up to §3,000 with cash compensation for wages lost due to 
unemployment caused by sickness. Benefits are financed by employees’ 
contributions of one per cent of the payroll. The only compulsory 
disability-insurance legislation in the United States is the provision of 
the states for workmen's compensation benefits for industrial acci- 
dents and in some states for occupational diseases. 

Third. In 1935 President Roosevelt appointed an interdepart- 
mental committee to coordinate health and welfare activities which 

Margnm C, Klein, Prepayment Medical Care Orgnmzations, Social SecurRy 
Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Memomiuluin No, 55, 1943; Michael Al 
Pavis, "Medical Cate," Social Work Year Book, pp. 252-262, 
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was made up of the chairman of the Social Security Board, and the 
A.ssLsLant Secretaries of Treasury, Labor, Agriculture, and Interior. 
7 ’his committee submitted to a National Health Conference pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt and held in Washington in 1938, five 
recommendations, one-half of the costs to be borne by the federal 
government. They are as follows: 

1. Eradicate tuberculosis, venereal disease, malaria; control mortality 
irom pneumonia and cancer; promote mental hygiene; make available 
medical services to mothers and children of all income groups in all 
sections of the country. 

a. Provide 360,000 beds in tuberculosis, mental, and general hospitals in 
rural ancl urban aieas and construct 500 health and diagnostic centers. 

3. Through federal grants-in-aid, implement the provision of public 
medical care for two broad groups: 

a. those for whom local, state, or federal governments have already 
accepted responsibility under provisions of the Social Security Act, 
through work-relief, or through general-relief programs; 

b. tho.se who are able to obtain their own food, shelter, etc. but who 
are unable to procure necessary medical care. 

4. Reduce the burden of sickness costs by appropriate devices for their 
distribution among groups of people through a comprehensive pro- 
gram to increase and improve medical services for die population, 
supported either by general taxation or by specific insurance contribu- 
tions from the potential beneficiaries, the role of the federal govern- 
ment to be that of giving financial or technical aid to the states. 

5. Assure wage-earners continuity of income through temporary and 
permanent disability insiirance.i® 

These recommendations expressed the official attitude of the New 
Deal toward public medical care at that time. 

Fourth, The National Resources Planning Board established in 
^939 W executive order of President Roosevelt for the purpose of 
collecting, preparing, and making available to him such data, 
and information as could be helpful to a planned national program, 
made a report in 1919 on Security, Work and Relief Polides, This 
report presented exhaustive data and numbers of recommendations 
on the subjects studied. Although it did not draw up detailed medi- 
cal plans, the board's point of view is clear. It said '‘Immediate atten- 
tion should be given to the design and cilectuation of a definitive 
program for providing medical care under which the federal govern- 
ment w^oukl stimulate, assist, or undertake constructive action." 

Fifth, Wagner-sMurray-Dingcll Proposals, Several Wagner- Murray- 

iaXhomns Parraa, ^[.D. "Ptiblic Health," 19JQ Soaaf fVorli )ear Boo/c.pp. 331- 
343 - 

H. R. Document No, 12S, Part III, 78th Congress, First Session. 1942, p, 520, 
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Dingell bills containing provisions for expanding the country’s health 
services are the outgrowth of previous developments, some^of the 
high lights of which we have just discussed In 1939 Senator Wagner 
introduced a national-hcalth-bill which incorporated the recom- 
mendations of the interdepartmental committee. There were exten- 
sive hearings on the bill but it was too strongly opposed by organized 
medicine to get far. At subsec[ucnt sessions of Congress, Wagner- 
Murray-Tingcll bills containing comprehensive revisions and addi- 
tions to the Social Security Act, have been introduced. Among the 
proposals of the bills, those ha\ing to do with increased health setv- 
ices include: (i) disability insurance dining temporary illness at the 
same rate as unemployment insurance; (2) maternity insuiance; (3) 
permanent disahiluy insurance at the same latc as old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance; (4) health insurance with comprehensive physical 
and hospitcii services. The bills call for an equal contribution from 
employer and employee of 6 per cent of employee payrolls for all 
social-insurance benefits. The technical medical aspects are to be 
administered by the United States Public Health Service and the 
Surgeon General, tire administrative aspects by the Social Security 
Administration. These bills have greatly increased public discussion, 
but Congi'ess has as yet paid too little attention to them. In a special 
1945 message to Congress, the first and only presidential message 
exclusively on the subject of health, President Truman urged that 
body to adopt a comprehensive and modern health program, includ- 
ing health insurance. 

The main opposition to the health-insurance features of Wagner- 
Murray-Dingcll bills comes from the American Medical Association, 
the state and county Medical Societies, insurance companies, and 
drug houses. The spear-head of the opposition has been the National 
Physician's Committee for the Extension of Medical Service, a body 
organized separately from the American Medical Association but 
officially approved by it. Funds for the committee\s work have come 
mostly from doctors and from the drug business. This committee 
has circulated millions of copies of two pamphlets entitled “Political 
Medicine— You Can Stop It/’ and “Abolishing Private Medical Prac- 
tice, or Prelude to Centralized Control of the Professions and of In- 
dustry." These pamphlets are profuse in misstatements. The first in- 
cludes the following warning; 

two THINGS TO REMEMIXER 

1. Political distribution of medical care would entail making a public 
record of the characteristics and the most intimate and sacred personal 
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relationships o£ each and every patient. The privacy of every human 
being would be invaded and violated. It can be imagined how the in- 
hr^mation might be used by the curious and the unsciupulous. 

2 . The effectiveness of medical care is wholly dependent upon the skill 
of the physician. The American doctor is a human being — a peisonality. 
He must be free to act as an individual. He should not be lobbcd of 
his freedom of action and decision. Bureaucratic direction w^ould de- 
stroy the factor that is the secret of his effectiveness. 

President Truman has endorsed a system to provide political distiibiuion 
of medical care in the United States. However, the Congicss will have to pass 
the laws that would introduce this alien and totalitarian system into this 
country. 


WRITE A LETTER 

Write a letter to your Congressman and your Senators. Be definite and 
direct — tell them what you think. Do it now — TODAY — befoie it is too late. 

The second concludes its panic-mongcring with this statement: 

CONCLUSION 

Under the American System, American medicine — American doctois — 
have developed tlie most effective and the most widely distributed medical 
care that has ever been provided for any compai'able number of people any- 
where at any time. 

Free men — ^witli fearless minds — progressively provide a higher and higher 
quality of medical care. This better and better medical care has been con- 
tinuously more widely distributed and made more generally available. Many 
of the great historical killing diseases have been conquered. Most of the 
most deadly of the others are being brought under control. 

Plans are being made and steps arc being taken to bring to every American 
more effective medicines and medical procedures than were ever before 
known or imagined. 

State medicine — political control of medical service — always has meant, 
always will mean, for tJie mass of people medical care through and by 
physicians who are politically amenable rather than by those with superior 
abilities and skills. 

For the doctor State medicine means abject slaveiy,' the necessity of cater- 
ing to the xoard committeeman or the precinct captain rather than to the 
needs of the human beings who are his patients. 

TWO CHOICES 

There are two choices: 

1. Doctors can demand a coiiiinuation of the practice of medicine under 
the Christian concept of the sanctity of human personality — The 
American Way — with caniinuing progress in the science of medicine 
and the an of medical practice; or 

2, They can refuse to be concerned and refuse to assume their part of 
the responsibility. The result will be the sacrifice of their medical 
heritage — becoming mere pawns of politicians — the forefeiture of self- 
respect and Inevitable deterioration. 
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It is understood that, if the Medical Profession is legimented, it will 
represent a decisive step Eorwaid toward establishing centralized Federal 
control of all the professions and of all industry. '' 

Support for the bills comes from organizations like the American 
Public Welfare Association, a private organization of public ofhcials, 
the Committee of Physicians for the Improvement of Medical Care, 
the Physician's Forum, the National Lawyer’s Guild, and a consid- 
erable number of individual doctors, liberal church groups, inter- 
ested laymen, and social workers. The Social Security Board in its an- 
nual reports and in various documents presents facts upon which 
it makes recommendations which in turn have been incorporated 
into the Wagner-Mui ray-Dingell bills.^^ 

CONCLUSION 

In these last two chapters we have shown some of the stages through 
which medical caie, public and private, has passed. During all these 
centuiies of accumulating medical knowledge, countless nnilJiotis 
have suffered and died because of superstition, charlatanry, and 
ignorance. It is still true that hoards suffer and die unnecessarily 
because of lack of funds to buy medical services, poor distribution 
of services, and personal ignorance. 

In contrast with past centuries, we today have great storehouses 
of scientific knowledge about cause and meatment of disease and 
masses of population data about births, deaths, etc. We know many 
things today about which in earlier periods there was only guess, 
speculation, and superstition. We know the causes of many diseases 
and how to cure and pi event them. Wc know too, that many people 
cannot afford adcc]uate medical care. The Social Security Board in 
1911 reported that families with incomes of $10,000 or over teceive 
more than twice as many physician's calls as those under $3,000 and 
also many more days of hospital care. Low-income families spend a 
greater propoition of their income on the costs of sickness than well- 
to-do families. In other words the percentage of illness which is 
without medical attendance declines steadily as incorae increases.’” 

The Board summarizes the prevailing medical and social situation 
as follows; 

15 Annual Reports of the Federal Security Agcncy» Section V, Social Security 
Board, ejipedally the loth Annual Report of 1945. 

for iHedicai’Care buitrance. Federal Seciuity Agency, Social Security 
Boaid, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Bureau Memorandum No. 57, 1944, 
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1. The unpredictability of the individual case of illness leads to the 
unpredictability of the variety, amount, and cost of services and makes 
ii-ftlividual budgeting diflicult or impossible for families of modest 
means. 

2. The neglect of preventive measures increases the amount of serious 
illness. 

3. A large proportion of the population is unable to pay for adequate 
medical service.s under the traditional methods of payment through 
fec-for-scrvicc at the time the services are rendeied, 

4. The competition between dot tors' bills and other costs of medical 
care such as hospital and drug bills often result in the doctors receiv- 
ing little payment, il any. 

5. Many physicians are hesitant to propose consultations wuh specialists 
because they know their patients cannot allord to pay ff)r them. 

6 . Many low-income families cannot obtain hospitalization. 

7. Smaller and less prosperous communitie.s are unable to provide ade- 
quate health and hospital facilities from their own resources. 

8. Consequently younger physicians are reluctant to settle in places 
where they lack easy access to the facilities required by modern medi- 
cine. 

9. Specialists must locate where hospital and laboratory facilities are 
available. 

10. The long and expensive training of practitioners makes costs high and 
emphasizes the need for increased efficiency and economy in methods 
of providing services. 

11. The need of professional persons to make a decent living causes them 
to concentrate in cities and leads to over-specialization because of the 
larger income of specialists.^^ 

It is because doctors understand more about health and disease and 
students of social problems more about the effects of social and eco- 
nomic conditions upon personal health than ever before, that there 
is liltle legitimate reason for the present insufhcicncy and inadequacy 
of medical care, With all the knowledge available about medical 
treatment and with all the information accumularcd on the costs of 
medical care, it seems incredible that doctors have provided so little 
leadership on the public aspects of medical care and to the 
movement for hospital, health, and disability insurance. Not only 
have relatively few given their influence to the securing of compulsory 
or voluntary health-insurance schemes, but most physicians througli 
their mouthpiece, Dr. Morris Fishbein, have maliciously fought these 
efforts. It is to be hoped that an increasing number of doctors will 
feel embarrassment over the fact that their national organization, the 
American Medical Association, has battled individual physicians, 
in no way guilty of unethical or unproficient medical practice but 
for Medical Care Insurance, op. ciu 
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only of participation in economic plans to make expert medical serv- 
ice available to more people. Despite the fact that individual doctors 
give vast a'mounts of free or low-cost services to individual patients, the 
layman cannot help feeling that doctors’ reactions to ‘‘governmental 
interference with medical practice’* arc animated by selfish motives — 
fear of diminished incomes and reduced picstigc. 

Social woikcrs more tiian any other profession, except the medical 
profession itself, see the extent of suffciing and distress caused by 
physical and mental disease. Thcie is no group more interested to 
see that coinpiehensive medical sci vices are geographically and 
fmanciaily available. Peihap.s it is because social woikers appreciate 
the great coiuiibiuions of modern medicine to human well-being 
that they are so eager for Congress and state legislatures to pass laws 
which will provide medical seivices to low-income groups, and per- 
haps for the same reason they are eager that the doctors themselves 
encourage this legislation. 


EXERCISES 

1. Point out several significant historical developments in the field of 
medicine. 

2. VVrite a short biographical statement of some illustrious physician 
with special reference to his personality and his contidbutions to 
medical science. (Consult your Medical Library for materials.) 

3. How do you account foi the resistance of most physicians to public 
medicine? 

4. Discuss the development of the ten kinds of services enumerated on 
PP‘ 296-397. 

5. What is the significance of the Hospital Survey and •Construction Act 
described on p. 299. 

6. Compaie the meanings of public welfare seivices and public health 
services. 

7. What are typical functions of state departnients of health? 

8. a. 'What are some of the great contributions of voluntary health 

agencies to human welfare? 

b. What are some ot the faults of voluntary health agencies? 
e. How Can some of the inadequacies be eliminated? 

9. has medical social work adapted itself so as to serve large num- 
bers of patients? 

Wiat was Henry Kaiser*s war-time healtli insurance scheme? (Consult 
clc Kruif’s, Kaiser Wakes the Doctors^) 

1 1. What was the New-Deal position on public medical care? What is the 
position of the Truman administration? 

rs. What do Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills propose regarding expanded 
health services? 
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13. What are the fallacies in the advertising of the National Physicians 
Committee for the Extension of Medical Service? 

14. How does the Social Security Admin is trat ion characieri/c the prevail- 
ing medical situation? 
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Chapter XVI 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES FOR THE 
MENTALLY ILL AND MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE 

inSTORICAt INTRODUCTION 

A, In Rf'gard lo the Mentally III 

We saw in the last two chapters on services and resources for health 
and disease that before medicine there was magic. The history of 
mental disease and mental defect has likewise gone through long 
periods when the supernatural explained cause and dictated methods 
of care. Deutsch in his important book, The Menially III in Amencaj 
makes this statement about primitive man and his attitudes toward 
physical and mental illness; 

The explanation of disease is simple and alhinclnsive; it may be brought 
on by a good “deity" or spirit as a punishment for some sin or sljght; more 
often it is ascribed to an evil demon acting out of sheer malevolence. Some- 
times it operates at a distance; at otlier times it actually enters the body of 
the intended victim and carries on its nefarious work from within. Disease 
thus becomes identified with a peisonal demon, If this thetjry could seive 
to explain physical disease, how much more reasonable must it appear to the 
untutored mind when applied to mental disorders, which manifest them- 
selves in such awesome and mysterious forms. Obviously, the ascribed causes 
of disease in any age determines the methods adopted for prevention and 
cure. Since mental diseases, along with other forms of illness, are super- 
naturally induced, prophylaxis and cure are sought in niagic.^ 

Centuries ago, Hippociales of Greece, not only laid the basis for the 
scientific treatment of physical but also of mental diseases. He ridi- 
culed the idea that mental diseases are siipeniaturally induced. Dur- 
ing the Greek period of culture progress was made in classification 
of mental diseases. For example, the relationship between mania and 
melancholia, anticipating Kraeplin's classification by nearly two thou- 
sand years was recognized; the difference between cerebral and spinal 

1 Deutsch, The Afentally III in America, Neiv York; Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, luc. 1937, pp. 1-3, This introductory historical statcaient is, in effect^ a 
digest of the materials in Deutsch's book. 
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paralysis was pointed out; the symptoms of epilepsy, apoplexy, and 
hysteria were described. During this period the treatment of the in- 
• sane was perhaps more humane than in any other era of history until 
Pinel struck oif the chains from this group in 1792 at the “notorious 
hell-hole,” the Bic^^tre in Paris. It cannot be assumed, of course, 
that most of the insane were kindly or beneficently treated but only 
that some of the leaders of thought and practice sought rational and 
not supernatural explanations of mental illness. Certainly only the 
well-to-do received medical attention. Most of the population who 
were poor were left to nature although sometimes they were actually 
pul to death. 

Over the centuries, the lack of understanding of causation is indi- 
cated by the methods of treatment. A sixth-century Roman writer 
tells us that a patient who suffered from the delusion that his head 
had been cut off, was cured when the doctor put a leaden hat on his 
head which was so heavy that he was convinced he had a head. An- 
other patient thought she had swallowed a serpent, so the doctor 
gave lier an emetic and slipped a snake into the vomit basin and so 
convinced her she was cured. Treatment advocated for epilepsy in- 
cluded drinking the liver of a vulture and eating prescribed berries in 
August when there were certain conditions of the sun and moon. A 
favorite prescription for helping a lunatic was to beat him until he 
regaineclliis reason. 

A 1946 novel. The Snake Pit, describes the experience of a young 
woman in a mental institution. The tide of the book derives from a 
sentence which calls attention to an historical method of handling 
the insane. The author comments that the ancient method of low- 
ering the insane into snake pits, a method calculated to drive a sane 
person out of his wits, was scarcely designed to send an insane person 
into sanity.2 

During the Middle Ages the physician “surrendered his art to the 
priests” and “the natural therapy of earlier centuries was succeeded 
by a superstitious mixture of astrology, alchemy, and a retreat to 
theology, magic rites, and exorcism with the accompanying belief in 
demoniacal possession.” ® Healing wells and slrrines were scattered 
over Europe, the most famous being at Gheel in Belgium, Today it 
is a world-famous center where the mentally ill receive care in fami- 
lies. Some monasteries gave refuge to lunatics. They were probably 
being treated in Bethlehem Hospital, London, in the igoo^s. In later 

J. Ward, The Snche Pit, New York: Raodom Hou.se, 1946, 

aDeutsch, Qp. at, p, is. 
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centuries, Bethlehem under its corrupted name, Bedlam, became a 
synonym for cruelty to the insane. 

The' first European asylum exclusively for the insane was built in 
Spain in 1408. Numbers of others were established in Europe in the 
sixteenth century. In these hospitals, treatment consisted of rere^ 
monial rites and severe chastisement. When wc realize that the tvest- 
ern world of the middle centuries was dominated by a theological 
theory of conflict between two forces, good and evil, light and dark- 
ness, God and Satan, wc can understand a little the savagery of the 
church in its attitudes toward the well, who were sinners, 01 toward 
the sick, including the mentally ill, who were ihought to be possessed. 

This conviction that the insane were bewitched or infested by 
devils extended beyond the Middle Ages through the Renaissance 
and into the eiglitecnth century. The records of witch trials show that 
a large percentage of those accused, convicted, and treated by the 
methods of burning at the stake, the rack, and the gallows, were 
victims of dementia praecox, manic-depressive psychosis, paranoia, 
etc.j accompanied by guilt delusions with overwhelming desires for 
expiation. 

The belief in witchcraft and possession by demons was wide- 
spread in Colonial America. It reached its climax in the Salem 
witchcraft mania of 1692. The name of the clergyman, Cotton Mather, 
is identified with this craze. He firmly believed in the reality of dia- 
bolical possession, and to him it was only right that twenty-two Salem 
lives should be sacrificed. The hysteria of the public, fomented by 
the fanaticism of some of the clergy, rose to its greatest height in these 
trials. People began to come to their senses, and in 1693 the governor 
of Massachusetts Colony issued a proclamation releasing about 150 
persons confined on witchcraft charges. 

The mentally ill in prosperous families were usually cared for in 
their own homes. If violent they might be confined in attics, cellars, 
kennels, or outhouses like wild beasts with little or no attention paid 
to their warmth, comfort and cleanliness, on the theory that they 
could not feel as humans so they did not suffer like liumans. The lot 
of the dependent insane was even harsher. The violent insane were 
usually treated as criminals who must be punished and the harmless 
as paupers who must be repressed. The criminal insane were treated 
no dilfereritly. Jails, workhouses, and almshouses, were the institu- 
tions into which the dependent insane were ihrowm. Medical .treat- 
ment was practically unknown. 

Occasional advocacy of changes in methods of treating the insane 
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began in the eighteenth century. This came about as a result o£ a 
change in prevailing philosophy. The age of reason, the period of 
enlightenment when “the proper study of mankind was min” was 
being born. Exponents of the new theories proclaimed that igno- 
rance was the cause of human misery. In the fields oi health, criminol- 
ogy, relief, and general -welfare, advocates of reform made their 
appearance. Eor example, in 1756 when the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
the first general hospital in America, was completed, cellar quarters 
were provided the insane. For the first lime a public institution re- 
ceived the insane as patients and not as criminals or paupers. In 1773 
Virginia built the first American asylum exclusively lor the mentally 
ill. Not foi fifty years was another separate institution for the insane 
erected, until in 1824 one was opened in Kentucky. 

During the latter halt of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth centuries, several distinguished figures came upon the 
scene. In 1783 Dr. Benjamin Rush joined the staff of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. He had a wide lange of interests. He advocated free 
public schools for the poor. He and others succeeded in having the 
death penalty in Pennsylvania abolished for all crimes but first de- 
gree murder and brought about improvement in treatment of 
imprisoned poor-debtors. He was the first American teacher to con- 
duct a course in the study of mental disease; he wrote the first general 
treatise in America on psychiatry; he was the first American physician 
to offer a systemhation of the subject. He used many devices and 
methods that seem cruel to us but were intended for cures, His 
“ tranquil izer“ consisted of a chair to which the patient was strapped 
head, hand, and toot. It was intended to reduce the puls c-r ate, thus 
lessening motor activity! His “gyrator*' was a modification of a cir- 
culating swdng w'hich rotated at great speed, causing the blood to 
rush to the head thus producing a result opposite to that of the 
tranquilizer. Despite these anomalies his interest in the mentally ill 
was scientific and humane, and lie accomplished many reforms. 

In Paris similar developments were occurring. Pinel was appointed 
physician to the Bicctrc for male lunatics and to SaJpetriere for fe- 
male lunatics. He struck off the chains of the unfortunate patients 
and started a regime of kindness and sympathy. In England \Villiam 
Tuke was wmrking against the prison-like conditions of Bethlehem 
Hospital in London and the lunatic asylum of York. He achieved the 
building of a retreat or quiet haven for the meruaily ill at York. 

In the United States numbers of states were building institutions 
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or hospitals for the insane which in some measure utilized the im- 
proved methods advocated by Rush, Pinel, Tuke, and others. Biu 
the dependent insane continued to be dumped into jails and alms- 
houses. Not until Miss Dorothea Lyncle Dix of Boston became 
aroused over the kind of care provided by these institutions was there 
any widcspiead reform of conditions. 

This New England woman gained her interest in the insane quite 
by accident. One Sunday she taught a Sunday-school class ol women in 
the East Cambridge jail. She was shocked by conditions, especially 
those affecting the insane whq^n she found locked up in rooms with 
no heat although it was dead winter. For forty years after this in- 
cident she journeyed througJi the country carrying on her missioaaiy 
eiforls for the humane treatment of the insane. 

Immediately after her experience at East Cambridge Miss Dix set 
out to find whether local conditions were typical, %Vheir she found 
they were, she planned her campaign. She accumulated her incon- 
trovertible data in a little notebook, a process so familiar to social 
workers! She secured the support of people like Samuel Gridley Howe, 
Luther V. Bell, and Horace Mann. In time the Massachusetts legis- 
lature passed a bill calling for enlargement of the state hospital for 
indigent insane. This process she carried all over the country, and by 
the time of her death in 1887, she was directly responsible for found- 
ing or enlarging thirty-two mental hospitals in the United States and 
abroad. 

Dorothea Dix’s greatest disappointment and most overwhelming 
defeat was caused by the action of one man, the President of the 
United States. The most courageous and ambitious project of her 
life was the effort to secure the 12,225,000 Acre Bill. Millions of acies 
of federal land were being given to the states for education and pub- 
lic works. Why not give some for the benefiL of the mentally sick? 
Her memorial to Congress, telling the facts she so well knew and 
petitioning that body to grant land to the slates for the benefit of the 
insane, is an historic document.'^ After several sessions both houses 
of Congress passed the bill with a considerable majority when the 
incredible happened. Pre.sidenL Pierce vetoed the bill. “If Congres.s 
have power,*' he said, “to make provision for the indigent insane with- 
out the limits of the district (District of Columbia), it has the same 
power to provide for the indigent who are not insane; and thus to 

^^For easy access to extracts from tliLs memorial, see Sophinisba Breckinridge. 
FMlc Weljaie Administration, University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 195-221. 
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transfer to the Federal Government the charge of all the poor in all 
the States.” ^ In other words, no power that may be abused should 
be permitted to exist! 

The New England spinster had to face another tragedy. In the last 
years of her life she retained to some of the institutions which she 
had helped to change and found many old abuses icturning She was 
forced to recognire that the memory of the public is short-lived and 
that continuity of interest is maintained by i datively few. Despite the 
ups-and-downs ol her efforts, she left behind her a contribution to 
human welfare rivaled by few Ameiicans. 

During the nineteenth century, the ideal of institutionali7ation foi 
the care of the insane prevailed. Doiothea Dix contributed to its 
realization. Custodial care rather than cut e, except as healing resulted 
from humane care, w^as the dominant idea. The main emphasis was 
upon the mechanics ol institutional arrangement rather than upon 
personnel, organization and administration, and methods of ther- 
apy. This was tuie of the Original Thirteen, a group of medical super- 
intendents who in 1844 formed the first national society for medical 
men in the United States and which exists today as the American 
Psychiatric Assodation. These men gave their attention primarily to 
institutional problems although they were also interested in organ- 
izing psychiatric knowledge. 

In the fatter pai t of the nineteendi century there were heated argu- 
ments among authorities concerning the lelative values of state hos- 
pitals or local asylums for the care of the chronic insane. Proponents 
of central state hospitals believed that even though the population 
might be in the thousands, these institutions could render better 
medical care than small local institutions. Advocates of local institu- 
tions argued that the chronically ill primarily needed custodial care 
and availability to friends and relatives. The former theory is identi- 
fied with developments in New York and most other states; the latter 
particularly with Wisconsin but also with Pennsylvania, Iowa, and 
New Jersey, Paralleling the interest in state and local institutions 
was concern for the removal of the dependent insane from all alms- 
houses and for some degree of state supervision over every public 
institution housing all classes of persons needing care, including the 
mentally ill 

Although the building of special institutions was the primary 
development in the treatment of the insane in the nineteenth cen tury, 

5 For easy access to presldeni Piercers veto of Miss Dix^s bill, see Breckinridge, 
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there was also interest in other aspects of treatment. For example, 
the Original Thirteen and all other mental doctors were confronted 
with the relative values of restraint or non-resuaint. Doctors with 
advanced medical and psychiatric knowledge believed in the values 
of non-restraint. Neurology or iicuro- psychiatry and psychiatry 
expanding bodies of knowledge. The former has been defined to 
mean the medical specialty that deals with the nervous systems and 
its diseases, while psychiatry concerns itscli with the study and treat- 
ment of personality disorders. In otlicr words, both physiological 
and psychological origins of mental disease were the foci of atten- 
tion. By the twentieth century, the practice of psycliiairy was being 
taken into the community through clinics and piivate practice. 

The writer does not conceive it to be her function in this book to 
describe underlying psychiatric theories inQuencing treatment of the 
mentally ill, whether those with psychoses 01 neuroses, or whether for 
patients in or out of institutions. We shall, however, briefly refer to 
three important twentieth-centuiy developments in the prevention 
and treatment of mental disorders. They are: (i) the contributions 
of Freud and others; (s) the growth of the mental-hygiene move- 
ment; (3) the acceptance of psychiatric social \vork. 

1. Freud was by no means the first to recognize the importance of 
emotional factors in individual adjustment; that each psychic event 
has a natural or genetic history; that all behavior is purposive; that 
organization of personality occurs as a result of the interaction of 
environment and heredity, especially as a result of family relation- 
ships. The significance of his contribution to psychiatry lies in the 
fact that he organized a theory composed of numbers of hypotheses, 
into what he called psychoanalysis and that he evolved a successful 
therapy based upon this philosophy. Many social workers make exten- 
sive use of tlte theories and techniques of Freud. His theories of psy- 
choanalysis when introduced into this country at Claik University in 
1910, met with terrific opposition. He had worked with Charcot and 
Bcrnheim, using hypnosis as a method of cure. He discarded this 
method and substituted that of free association which requires that 
the patient, through the talking-out process, bring back to conscious- 
ness forgotten or repressed events. He formulated the theory that the 
unconscious is a dynamic factor always demanding expression; that 
the sex life of the individual begins in infancy; that the most signifi- 
cant factors in mental and nervous illness are to be found in disturb- 
ances in the erotic sphere. He believed that most mental disorders. 

eDeiit&ch, op. cit., p. syG. . 
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particularly the psychoneinoses, are due to repressed emotions dating 
back to early childhood. The interpretation of dreams and the use of 
free association are keys to the unconscious. 

Freud’s theories ol psychoanalysis togeihci with the modifications 
of his contemporaries and successors, Rank, Adler, Jung, Meyer, 
VV^rite, and many others have made three major contributions to psy- 
chiatry and also to social work. («) Psychoanalysis is a tool for treat- 
ing certain mental and personality disorders, (/;) it is a method of 
research into mental processes; (c) it is a theory of human personality.^ 
Many peisons with neurotic tendencies or with neuroses have been 
helped by the methods ot psychoanalysis. Psychiatry and social work 
are among the fields which have assimilated niimbcis of psychoanaly- 
tic theoiies regarding pcisonality. 

2. The mental-hygiene movement owes its origin to Cliflord Beers. 
Born in New Haven, Connectirul, in iSyfi, he graduated from Yale 
in 1897. Three years later he became mentally ill. For several years 
he had been obsessed with the idea tJiat he was going 10 be an 
epileptic as had an older brother. So overwhelming did this fear be- 
come that in June of igoo he attempted suicide in the delusion that 
he was an epileptic. He was forced to spend several years in three 
different mental hospitals— one a private profit-making institution, 
another a private non-profit-raakinginstitution, and the third a state 
hospital. In all three he w^as treated cruelly. He was imprisoned for 
long periods, put in a strait-jacket for as long as twenty-one conse- 
cutive nights, beaten and spat upon by guards. 

In 1905 when Beers, a well man, came out from his in.stitutional 
experiences, he decided to help bring about reforms in the care of 
the mentally ilL In 1907 he published A Mmd That Found Itself, 
the story of his institution al life. The book contains his proposals 
Cor a program. He was convinced that many mental diseases are not 
only curable but also preventable, Fie outlined a plan tor the estab- 
lishment of a national society for the purpose of initiating and fur- 
thering reforms in the care and treatment of the mentally sick, for 
disseminating information, for encouraging and carrying on research, 
and for tlie creation ol services for the prevention and treatment of 
mental diseases. In 1908 die National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
was established. Dr, Adolf Meyer suggested the use of the phrase 
mental hygiene, a term coined in 1843 by Dr. William Sweetster who 
wrote a book under that title. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene is the primary organ- 

? Ibid,, Chapter XXI, “Towards Mental Hygiene/’ 
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ization in the United States today for carrying on the activities oiig- 
inally outlined by Beers in 1907. It has done much to promote child* 
guidan(?e and other mental-hygiene clinics, improvements in institu- 
tional care, understanding of mental illnesses, and the absorption of 
psychiatiic principles into the practice of social work and other pro- 
fessions. In essence its pm pose is two fold. (1) as a part of the public 
health movement, it aims to prevent disease; (2) as a part of the edu- 
cational movement, it aims to teach people how to accept reality and 
themselves. 

World War I gave great impetus to the interest in mental hygiene. 
Since no adequate method of selecting diaftees had been adopted, 
many men developed psychoses or neuroses. In igi8 General Pershing 
was so concerned at the magnitude of tlie problem that he urged the 
elimination of psychotic soldiers from replacement troops. The ab- 
sence of a good induction progiam resulted in a serious post-war situa- 
tion when three out of every live beds in the seventy-five veteran’s 
hospitals were occupied by patients with mental or nervous dis- 
orders, at an average cost to the taxpayer of more than §30,000 per 
patient. The National Mental Hygiene Association did much to 
spread knowledge of these conditions and to encourage research and 
special education of doctors. 

3. Psychiatric social work developed in the early part of the twen- 
tieth century as a method of looking after people released ffom men- 
tal institutions. Forces within psychiatry and social work were pull- 
ing the two together.® Psychiatrists felt the need for social workers 
who could interpret environmental factois to them and who could 
help in the social adjustment of patients. Social workers were realiz- 
ing that environmental changes did not always improve peisonality 
disorganization. So they turned more and more to psychiatry for help 
in treating emotional disorders. *'To many social-woik leaders, cast- 
ing about for a methodology, the solution presented itself in a vciy 
simple formula: Mental hygiene was mainly interested in developing 
healthy personalities. Social case woik, as defined by its leading ex- 
ponent (Mary Richmond), was mainly interested in developing 
healthy personalities. Things equal to the same thing^are equal to 
each other. Q.E.D.’' ^ It took some time before social workers realized 
that there were differences in function between Uie two professions of 
psychiatry and social work. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene which appreciated 

pp. 318^323. 

p, 320, 
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the contributions of social work to treatment of the mentally ill did 
much to stimulate training for psychiatric social work and for the 
absorption of psychiatric piinciples into social work practiLC. This 
organization was responsible in 1918 for the opening at Smith College 
of the Training School for Psychiatiic Social Woikers. Today all 
schools of social work give one or more couises in psychiatry for social 
workers. 


B, In Regard to the Mentally Defective 

Altitudes toward the mentally defective and methods of treating 
them have gone through many of the same stages as for the men- 
tally ill. The mentally deficient include, (i) the feeble-minded in 
whom additional criteria of inadequacy are found, inclusive of so- 
cial failure, and (2) the intelJectually subnormal comprising those in 
whom low intelligence cpiotients aic not necessarily associated with 
additional criteria of inadcquacy.^^^ Until recently the idiot or '‘nat- 
ural fooU and the feeble-minded were synonymous, Today we clas- 
sify the feeble-minded as idiot, imbecile, or moron. 

hike mental illness, mental defect has often been associated with 
the supernatural. Infanticide lepresented a way of getting rid of the 
feeble-minded who were socially unfit. Sometimes the mental defec- 
tive was treated wdth especial kindness since he was blessed by the 
gods and again he was treated with malevolence since he was a child 
of the devil. Shakespeare’s plays are filled with illustrations of the 
idiot who acted as couit jester or entertainer. Charley McCarthy’s 
rival, Moi timer Snerd, is an illustration of present-day use of the 
mentally deficient motif to induce laughter. 

The feeble-minded do not seem to have suSered the extreme per- 
secutions of the mentally ill, especially during the witch-hunting 
period, but their fate has not been a happy one, Improvement in 
their care began with increase in knowledge regarding causation, 
treatability, and educability. It was not until 1848 that the first state 
institution for the feeble-minded was opened in Massachusetts. It 
occupied a wing of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe w'as director of the whole institution, A wave of con- 
structing separate institutions for this gi'oup spread over the country. 
As in the case of institutions for the insane, too much was expected of 
them. They were founded on the theory that most feeble-minded 
children could be trained so as to be self-supporting citizens in the 

p. $33. 
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community. They were to be schools and not custodial institutions. 
It was only a matter of time until observers realized that, although 
many feeble-minded could benefit sulliciently from training to re- 
turn to the community, there were many who needed custodial 
care. 

The invention and development of mental tests and the rapid rise 
of the eugenics movement did much in the first two decades of the 
present century to make both the scientific man and the man in the 
street conscious of this group of people. In fact, for a period of time 
alarmist reactions spread. It was claimed that the feeble-minded were 
multiplying so rapidly that before long they would outnumber the 
normal population and that they furnisiied the majority of the de- 
pendent and delinquent classes. To prevent these trends, the men- 
tally deficient must be kept from multiplying by institutionalization 
or sterilization. 

Today we know that mental tests are a useful device for classifying 
types of mental ability, but we do not believe that they are an in- 
fallible index to intelligence, let alone to capacity for social adjust- 
ment. Nor do we believe that everyone who does not rate normal is 
going to be a menace to society and must be institutionalized or 
sterilized. Wc do not believe either that all mental deficiency is due 
to heredity and that Mcndelian laws of heredity are infallible for 
mental deficiency. We know that such genealogical studio’s as those 
of the Kallikaks, the Jukes, the Nams, the Hilifolk which depicted 
gruesome stories of family degeneracy were suggestive but inaccurate 
in their findings and conclusions. Geneticists do not believe that 
fceble-mindedness is a simple recessive characteristic. They point out 
that by far the largest amount of feeble-mindcdness is transmitted 
by normal carriers, persons not themselves defective, and wc have 
no adequate means of discovering who these carriers are. Even should 
ail subnormal persons be prevented from propagating at once, it 
would reduce the number in the next generation by only about 1 1 
per cent. We realize, in other words, that prevention of feeble- 
mindedness is in a very experimental stage and that treatment of 
this group of persons must be varied, A modern program includes 
much more than isolation or sterilization. 

RESOURCES AND SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 

This over-simplified account of changing concepts toward the men- 
tally ill and mentally deficient is a prelude to a description of serv- 
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ices for these two groups. We shall review first the resources £or pre- 
venting and treating mental illness and then do the same for mental 
deficiency. In coniicclion with the mentally diseased, we shall dis- 
cuss seven classifications of services and resources. They arc: (i) 
hospitals and institutions; (2) parole; (3) clinics; (4) legislation; (5) 
services for military men and veterans; (6) recent psychological prin- 
ciples assimilated by various disciplines and occupations; (7) public 
relations. Strictly speaking, perhaps, the absorption of psychological 
principles is not a service, but it is an important phenomenon which 
has resulted in improved services, so we shall handle it under this 
classification. 

Hospitals and Institutional Care. In a sensational May 6, 1946, 
article graphically illustrated, the magazine Life exposed present-day 
institutional conditions for the care of the mentally ill, “Bedlam 
1946: Most United States Mental Hospitals a Shame and a Disgrace" 
was the headline. Excerpts from this article by Albert Q. Maisel high- 
light conditions. 

Court and gi^and-jury records document scores of deaths of patients follow- 
ing beatings by attendants. Hundreds of instances of abuse, falling jnst .short 
of manslaughter, are similarly documented. And reliable evidence, from 
hospital after hospital, indicates that these are but a tiny fraction of the 
beatings that occur, day after day, only to be covered up by a tacit conspiracy 
of mutually protective silence and a code that ostracizes employees who 
*‘sing too loud." 

We feed thousands a starvation diet, often dragged further below the low- 
budget standard by the withdrawal of the best food for the staff dining 
rooms. We jam-pack men, women, and sometimes even children into 
hundred-year-old firetraps in wards so crowded that the floors cannot be 
seen between the rickety cots, while thousands more sleep on ticks, on 
blankets, or on the bare floors. . . . Tliose who are well enough to work 
slave away in many institutions for twelve hours a day, often without a 
day's rest for years on end. One man at Cleveland, Ohio — and he is no 
isolated exception — worked in this fashion for nineteen solid years on a 
diet the poorest sharecropper would spurn. 

[None] of these horrors can be excused on the grounds of "common 
practice" or as "the best that can be done for the insane." For some states 
have managed to eliminate overcrowding. Some states discharge, as cured or 
improved, three atid four times as high a proportion of patients as others. A 
few, notably tiny Delaware, have xnaniigcd to secure an adequate or nearly 
adequate number of doctors, nurses, and attendants, 

The sad and shocking fact, however, is that these exceptions are few and 
far between. The vast majority of our state mental institutions are drcaa^y, 
dilapidated excuses for hospitals, costly monuments to the states* betrayal 
of the duty they have assumed tp Uieir most helpless wards. 
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These are but samples of situations found in both public and 
private^ institutions throughout the country. The author recently rc- 
\isiLed some of her own state institutions and found similar conditions 
of idleness; overcrowding; inadequate number and quality of order- 
lies, nurses, and attendants; too few psychiatiists, psychologists, and 
social workers; insufficient physical and occupational thetapy re- 
sources; and fire hazards. For years state wclfaic departments have at- 
tempted to secure support lor model niiing conditions, but there arc 
always too many othci places lor legislators to put the taxpayci's 
money and not enough people to act as pressure giotips to accomplish 
reforms, Although Dorothea Dix woulcl find fewer institutions today 
than she did in the i84o’& and ’50’s which physically abuse patients, 
she would find many that make little or no use of modern methods. 

The American Psychiatric Association, the outgrowth ot the 01- 
ganization started by the Original Thiucen in 1844, and having a 
membership of some 3,500 in Canada and the United States, has 
accepted and published “Standards for Psychiatric Hospitals and 
Out-Patient Clinics," which provide objectives lor public or private 
hospitals and clinics. Among them are: 

1. Standards for psychiatric hospitals to include: 

a. an adequately equipped receiving ward where patients will stay not 
to exceed two weeks. 

b. special units irith specialized services for acute cases. 

c. special units for convalescent groups. 

d. special units for senile cases. 

e. special units for children under sixteen. 

/. special units for alcoholics and drug addicts. 

g. special units for tuberculous patienu. 

A. definite standards for quantity and quality of staff including one 
psychiatric social worker for every one hundred annual admissions 
under the direction ol a chief who will so organize the department 
that there will be adequate pre-admission, admission, and follow-up 
services. 

2. A simplified commitment law for all states. 

3. Standards for all-purpose out-patient clinics to include: 

a. definition of purposes, 

b. such auspices ns will promote continuity and collaboTativc com- 
munity relations. 

c. central quarters preferably in connection with general hospitals or 
public-health centers. 

d. adequate budget for maintenance oi stable and competent ataft. 

e. staff to include psychiatrist, psyrhologist.s in the ratio ot one to two 
full-time psychiatrist.'), two to three psychiatric social workers to each 
psycliiatrist. and one clerical worker to each full-time psychiatrist. 
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f, definition oE a case policy such as services by appointment, one hour 
for each patient per visit, etc. 

g. permanent records combining the reports of all staff members on 
each case. 

h, general public education and piofessional education of related per- 
sons and agencies. 

i. types of service such as consultation, diagnostic study, reference ol 
patient when dcsiiable, treatnientdi 

Apparently the associatioTi aSsSumes that building structure will be 
determined by tlie hinds of scrvicc.s rendered and that such matters 
as safety and fire protection are implicit in a good program. Prob- 
ably no social worker or any other person finds ail of these standards 
lived up to. It is encouraging, iiowcvcr, to know that standards, which 
afford goals lor institiuions and clinics to woik toward, have been 
woiked out. 

Not all patients require institutional or hospital trcaimcni. Certain 
types of mentally-ill and nientally-defcctive persons can be safely 
placed in private lamilies. This program, if expanded, would relieve 
present institutional congestion and perhaps even somewhat reduce 
the need for new or enlarged buildings. Belgium, Plolland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Switzeiland, France, Scotland, and Flungary use 
family-care. 

The Gheel, Belgium method is the most famous and is called the 
community system. A community house or center is established in a 
small town which serves as an intei mediate station between the state 
institution and the families lecciving patients. The community house, 
which accommodates about one hundred patients, has physicians, 
occupational therapists, nurses, and social workers. This personnel 
routes the patients to families or routes them back to the state insti- 
tution if that is necessary. Approximately three thousand patients are 
boarded out in Ghcel and in the surrounding parishes in about fif- 
teen hundred families. The Scottish system places patients in iso- 
lated families without much supervision. The German system main- 
tains patients in their owm or in the homos of others under the imme- 
diate supervision of a central hospital.^^ 

Massachusetts is the only state which has had long experience with 
ft^mily-care dating from 1885. New York has made a beginning, If 
it is deemed advisable in any state to start a family-care prograrUj 

ti/imericiin Journal of P^ycfmin, Vok 10a. No. 2, September, 1945, 
i^For description of the GhecI system see Horatio M. Pollock, Family Care of 
Mental Patients, article by Edgai A. Dow, 'The Lesson at Gheel/' Utica, Ntw 
York: State Hospitals Press, 1936. 
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the following malters should be considered: the sysiem of family- 
care to be adopted, criteria for selection of patients and families, 
rates to'^be paid, methods of supervising and treating patients, extent 
of use. More and more attention is being given by social workers to 
the subject of foster- family-care for various groups of persons, not 
only for children with whom the profession has had most experience, 
but also for the aged, the delinquent, and the mentally disordered 
and defective. Most states already use farnily-carc, largely in the 
homes of relatives, for the mentally ill on parole. As a result of this 
experience and that of work, with children in foster homes, it should 
be possible to stimulate greater interest in family care of mental 
cases and to experiment with its use. 

Parole. It is obvious that if treatment in institutions is inadecpiate, 
parole procedure will be poor. Patients should not be parollcd from 
institutions until the staff knows that maximum use has been made 
of the institution’s treatment resources, until an extramural situation 
is arranged for the patient’s best adjustment, and until the patient 
himself understands and wishes parole. After parole does occur, care- 
ful after-care supervision should be provided, sometimes not for one 
or two but for many years. Until the prognosis of a competent psy- 
chiatrist gives reasonable assurance of cure or of adjustment, no 
men tally-ill patient should be discharged from the supervision of the 
state. Legislation in numbers of states permits discharge after a 
specified period of good adjustment. Supervision of parolled mentally- 
ill or men tally-defective persons involves the same case- work prin- 
ciples as supervision of persons parolled from institutions for of- 
fenders. 

Mental Hygiene Climes or Centers, Numbers of type.s of mental- 
hygiene clinics are found throughout the country. They may func- 
tion as adjuncts of mental hospitals, general hospitals, university 
medical schools, departments of state government, courts, schools, 
and other community resources; or they may be independent agencies. 
Sometimes they operate only for the diagnosis of behavior disorders; 
sometimes for both diagnosis and treatment. Sometimes they exist 
primarily for children or adults, for delinquents or non-tlelinquents, 
or for some other special group. Sometimes they are supported by 
state or local units of government; sometimes by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Sometimes they arc fixed in one locality; at others they are 
migi'atory. They put into application numbers of psychiatric theories 
and philo.sophies. Of particular importance, at present, in the de- 
velopment of mental-hygiene clinics is the growth of interest in tlie 
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eijtablishmeiii of child- guidance clinics, Thu is not because there is 
a decline in need of diagnostic and treatment centers for adults and 
for acute mental illnesses, but rather because psychiatrists believe 
that much mental illness and personality disorder ol adult life can be 
eliminated through early, vciy early, diagnosis and treatment. 

It is estimated that one child out ol every twenty, at the present 
rate of commitment, will spend some time in a mciiLal hospital. 
Others arc doomed to go through life as maladjusted persons. Typical 
of children’s bchavioi problems are stealing, lantasy, feeding difTicui- 
ties, enuiesis, sex diflicuUics, speech impediments, fits and seizures, 
anxiety, disturbance of sleep, truancy, violence. According to Dr. 
Kent? A. Zimmeiman, head of the Mental Health Unit of the United 
^States Children’s Bureau, much tragedy could be avoided if what we 
know today about mental hygiene were applied to cliildicn and in- 
fants. Mental-hygiene services for childien should be an essential 
part of community public-health and welfare services and yet full- 
time clinical services for child guidance ate provided in only twenty- 
seven of the latgest cities. One quarter of the cities of over 100,000 pop- 
ulation have no psychiatric clinic foi either children or adults, an cl the 
same is U'lie of cities oi 50 to 100,000 population. Such services are 
relath ely unknown in rural areas since traveling clinics organized 
by state hospitals or state departments of health or welfare are not 
yet generally available. insLifiicient in number as they are, neverthe- 
less, there are several hundred public and private psychiatric or 
mental-hygiene clinics spread throughout the country. Standing in 
rlie way of getting this type of care is general lack of understanding 
of the emotionally disturbed child or adult and the high cost of 
clinics. 

Helen Witmer in her Psychiatric Clinics for Children, makes the 
point that a large patt of the effectiveness of cliild-guidance clinics 
depends upon tvhether or not the emphasis of the clinic is primarily 
to help the cliild or to protect society. Treatment practice too, is 
modified by objectives and psychiatric theory. The training and ex- 
perience of the psychiatrists heading the clinics determine their type. 
;Study of clinks reveals four general categories of treatment approach 
which are generally used in combination, (i) Much of the work of 
many clinics centers around attempts to make the environment an 
easier or pleasanter place for the patient to live in. This may mean a 

I* William I^oodie, The Doctor and the Difficult C/utd, New York; The Com- 
monwealth Fuad, 1 c)40. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., Dlrectoiy of Psychiatric 
Clinics in the United States mid Other Resources, New York; 1946. 
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new environment or changes in the old one. (2) Sometimes the effort 
is directed at finding new outlets for the patient's energies or capaci- 
ties. (3J Another approach involves remedying the specific physical 
or intcllectnal disabilities. (4) Or treatment may consist of a direct 
dealing with the patient’s psychological problems, the methods vary- 
ing with the different therapists, adherents of the theories of Freud, 
Adler, Meyer, Rank, and many others.'^^ The psychiatrist is the key 
person in all psychiatric climes. 

The second major profession represented in mental hygiene clinics 
is the psychologist. The trend in clinical psychology, especially in 
child-guidance clinics, is away from routine and formal tests, which 
characterized a stage in the growth of the profession, and toward 
greater emphasis upon the psychologist’s ability to estimate the 
child’s intellectual capacity and limitations in a way that takes into 
account, emotional factors.^® 

The third professional representative essential to these clinics is the 
social worker. Adaptation of generic case work to a specialized setting 
is required. If the clinic is purely diagnostic, the social worker often 
has to size up a child or other patiehL in a single interview. Several 
social-work writers have drawn attention to the fact that short-contact 
interviewing is more difficult than when a number of interviews is 
possible. If the social worker participates in treatment of the child 
and his parents or of adults he must understand the feelfngs of the 
persons involved and their capacity for adjustment. This requires 
broad experience and extensive knowledge of psychiatric theories. 

Setting up a mental-hygiene clinic in any community requires a 
great amount of preparation of the public. The writer has had the 
opportunity to observe the processes involved in getting established 
a child-guidance clinic in a community of 70,000. After a considerable 
period of demonstration and much public education this community 
finally agreed to participate in the financing of such a clinic, one- 
half the funds to come from the local community chest, one-half from 
the state and federal governments. Among the fads presented to the 
social planning and budget committees of the community chest, 
showing the characteristics of the children and their families, and the 
methods of treatment employed in the experimental clinic were the 
following: (i) nineteen per cent of the children were under five; forty- 
eight per cent were from six to twelve; thirty-three per cent were from 
twelve to thirteen, (2) fifty-four per cent of the children came from 

15 VVitmer, op, al., p. 

10 IbicL, p. 369. 
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comfortable families. (3) The largest percentage of referrals was from 
the schools, health, and social agencies. Eight per cent was by parents. 
(4) Fifty-five per cent of the children had an I.Q. over 100 and only 
seven per cent under 80, (5) FiUy-four per cent of the children came 
from broken homes. (G) Emotional tension and inconsistent discipline 
wei*e found in the homes of a large percentage of the children. The 
psychiatrist who headed the demonstration clinic for two years 
worked 132 days with 157 cases. Nine hundred and fourteen contacts 
were made with an average of five and eight tenths per cent per case. 
One child was seen thirty-three times. Treatment recommendations 
included institutional care for eleven per cent, woik with the home 
sixty-two per cent, indi\iclual psychotherapy twenty-six per cent. 
These facts and others demonstrated the need for and the potentiali- 
ties of a local child-guidance clinic. 

Legislation. Deutsch in his book^ The Mentally 111 in America^ has 
an excellent chapter entitled ‘'Our Commitment Laws." A great deal 
of the legislation on commitment, according to Deutsch, grew 
out of public distrust of mental hospitals and the fear that patients 
would be railroaded to institutions or hospitals. Today commitment 
procedure, except when there are statutory provisions for voluntary 
entrance, fall into four major categories: (1) commitment by courts 
upon findings of a lunacy commission, (2) commitment by courts 
upon findings of one or more medical examiners, (3) commitment 
by courts following a trial by jury, (4) commitment by a lunacy com- 
mission empowered by law with judicial authority. The general 
procedural pattern for commitment under any of these categories 
involves a petition, usually by relatives, friends, legal guardians or 
public officers; a notice to the person involved; a hearing; a certifi- 
cate of insanity; and commitment. Any one of the four procedures 
involves humiliation for the patient and his family as well as serious 
effects on the health of the patient, 

As a result of these unfortunate effects, there has been a rapid 
growth of interest in enactment of voluntary and temporary com- 
mitment legislation. The simplest description of what might well 
be involved in this type of legislation is found in the standards of 
the American Psychiatric Association. 

All states should have a simplified regulation whereby the patient, or in 
the case of a minor, parents or a guardian, may make application for ad- 
mission on behalf of the patient. 

Such admission would be regarded as voluntary and the patient could be 
continued under treatment as long as necessary. 
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In order not to restrain the patient from exercising his constitutional 
rights, he should always have the right to give written notice to the superin- 
tendent of his desire to leave. Then, should the superintendent consider that 
the patient requires fuithcr hospital care, he may request two disinterested 
physicians, preferably psychiatrists, to examine the patient; and if they con- 
cur that he requires further hospital care, they may provide the superintend- 
ent with a notarired ceitificate to that cITcct, Such a certificate would permit 
the supeiintcndent to Icgall) hold the patient for such further care. The 
patient should have the right to appeal to the courts from this certificate. 

The whole purpose of such a law would be to give the mental patient all 
the liberties possible that are given to a patient suffering from physical 
disease. There may be a few individuals who will require a formal legal 
commitment. . . . 

The question of guardianships, divorces, and other legal procedures should 
follow in accordance with the laws of the particular state, i'’' 

How a patient is discharged or released bom an institution or 
hospital after commitment also depends upon legislation, the usual 
methods being: (1) habeas corpus proceedings; (a) discharge as recov- 
ered, improved, or uni improved; (3) transfer to another institution; 
(4) parole. Once a patient is ofhcially discharged, he cannot be re- 
admitted without repeating the original legal procedure. 

Although no effort will be made in this chapter to discuss the 
subject, the reader should be aware of the fact that the statute books 
abound in laws regarding methods of trying and treating die crimi- 
nally insane, the legality of the torts and contracts of the insane, 
methods of appointing guardians and the effects of guardianship, the 
right to marry, the right of courts to cause mental or psychological 
examinations to be made o£ persons brought be tore them, etc. Many 
of these laws are exceedingly difficult to administer because of 
the uncertain legal and medical tests for insanity or mental dis- 
ease. 

The student should be appraised of the fact that Congress in 
the summer of 1946 passed a National Mental Health ActA® This 
law provides for an appropriation for a national institute for mental 
health to serve as a focal point for research, experimentation, and 
special training in the field of mental illness and for grants-in-aid for 
the establishment of additional mental-hygiene clinics throughout 
the country, Congress was alarmed by the fact that the paucity of 
clinics affects adversely the treatment of the disorders of children, of 
veterans, and of many others too, and that mental cases occupy more 

Standards for Psychiatric Hospitals and Out-Patieiit Clinics, op, ctL, pp. 
366-267. 

Congress, H.R. 4512. 
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than one-half the hospital beds at a cost of half a billion dollars a year, 
most of the money coming from the taxpayer. 

Service Men and Veterans. The magnitude of the problem of 
mental disease and personality disorders is borne out by Selective 
Service hgures. By July, 1944, about one and one-quarter million men, 
eighteen to thirty-eight, had been rejected for service in the armed 
forces because of some mental or emotional handicap. Between 35 
and 45 per cent of all medical discharges from the armed forces have 
been for some neuropsychialric condition. By July, 1944, 300,000 
men had been discharged for psychiatric reasons and about 30,000 
were being discharged each month. 

The Barden-LaFollette Act of 1943 provides lor the vocational 
rehabilitation of physically and mentally handicapped civilians and 
offers an opportunity for the rehabilitation of service men discharged 
from service because ol non-seivicc-coiinected mental difficulties. The 
bulk of war neuroses cases are considered non-servicc-connectcd and 
so receive no care from the Veteran’s Administration except hospital 
care if needed at the time of discharge. Since the war-neurosis victims 
are discharged as early as possible, a large burden is placed on local 
communities. Some of these men, of course, recover by natural 
processes and are absorbed into industry. If the community has no 
clinic or hospital facilities, many of them will receive no psychiatric 
treatment.^To meet this situation, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has otgani2ed a rehabilitation division whose aims include: 
(1) encouraging and assisting communities in establishing facilities 
for the proper care of veterans and others who have psychiatric handi- 
caps, (2) assisting industry in fiUing the psychiatricaily-handicapped 
into gainful employment, (3) maintaining constant clearance with ap- 
propriate divisions of the federal government in reference to further 
legislation and improvement of existing services, (4) giving field serv- 
ice to states and localities. 

At the beginning of World War IT, the armed forces were slow to 
set up psychiatric divisions in their medical departments, but that 
came about as the number of men with neuroses bccarne conspicuous. 
At a meeting of the American Psychiatric Association in 1943, the 
significant work done by psychiatrists in the armed services was 
presented. Numbers of psychiatrists instead of being sent to hospitals 
were attached to staff headquarters where they saw and treated cases 
without hospitalizatiom Various types of neurotic and panic reactions 
were recognized which called for new techniques of treatment, one of 
S- Kasnnin, “Mental Hygiene/’ zp^5 Work Year BooK pp. 267-a'74, 
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which is called Narco-Analysis, or the use of powerful sedative duigs 
which-^ enable the man to relax so that the psychiatrist can employ 
psychotherapy. 

All branches of the armed forces provide a variety of services de- 
signed to help with the personal welfare of the men. Special-service 
officers and chaplains do much to help men with mental disorders 
make adjustments, secure medical care and hospitalization, and ob- 
tain discharges. We have already referred to the fact that the Selective 
Service System finally in October, 19^3, introduced a nation-wide 
progi’am for utilizing social woikers as medical field agents to gather 
personal histories of selectees in class lA so as to eliminate men with 
mental and behavior disorders.-® 

Utilization of Psychological Principles by Various Disciplines. 
Earlier wc made reference to the fact that many recent psychological 
concepts have been absorbed by other occupations and professions 
These principles have been taken over by industry, religious oigani/a- 
tions, educational systems, vocational education, guidance and re- 
habilitation, medicine, and social woik. In Chapters HI and IV on 
case work, we pointed out what some of these concepts arc which have 
been assimilated by social woik, especially by social case work. We 
shall let it suffice here to point out how one social case-work practi- 
tioner, teacher, and author has <ib sorbed psychological principles. 

Virginia Robinson in A Changmg Psychology in Social Case Woyk 
(1930) is the first social worker systematically to present a psychologi- 
cal frame of reference for case-work practice. Her theories deiive 
from psychiatry and psychoanalysis.-^ The basis of case-w^ork treat- 
ment is the professional relationship of case worker and client; Miss 
Robinson’s book deals with the factors involved in that relationship. 
Miss Richmond’s theory of social case work was that the individual 
could be helped to adjust to his social situation by the use of certain 
techniques. After careful scientific diagnosis of the environment, rear- 
rangement of the pieces by some plan of the case woiker took place. -- 
Manipulation, coercion, and discipline were a part of the case 
worker's kit. Along with study of environmental factors and modifi- 
cation of the social and physical situation, went the ellort to under- 
.stand the client himself. Miss Richmond recognized this need but had 

20 Elizabeth Wickenden, “Servicernen and Veterans," Social Work Year 
Book, pp. 393-403. 

21 Reprinted fiom A Changing Psychology in Social Case Woik by Virginia P. 
Robinson by peimission of the University of Noith Carolina Press. Copyright, 
C930, by the University of North Caiolina Piess. 

22 ihid , p. 182. 
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too few psychological theories to help in the formulation of a struc- 
ture for understanding and treating personality. Miss Robinson, 
building on the accumulated knowledge and experience of the period 
between 1917 and 1930, developed such a sysiemati/cd siatement. 

Tn brief, Miss Robinson’s basic thesis is that the professional case 
worker must understand the client’s reaction pattern if she is to be 
helpful in the modification of environment or of personality organi- 
zation. The case worker docs not “do for” or “do something to” the 
client but rather accepts responsibility for relationship. This, in turn, 
means that she attempts to understand the genetics or natiual history 
of the client’s behavior, his emotional conflicts, the pltcnoincnon of 
ambivalence, and the meaning of his expciiences to him. She accepts 
the client, asset ts no will of her own, and is at his service. Her tech- 
niques do not comprise a “repertoire of tricks.” She does not pretend 
to know what is good for the client and then to see that he does it, 
to be sure in a kindly manner, but still in a patronizing way which 
denies the will and individuality of the client. She can really be at 
his service only if she has no needs of her own which she projects 
upon him. 

Miss Robinson does not think the only important social work is 
case work; nor docs she believe this particular concept of case work 
implies intensive relationships or taking over the function of psy- 
chiatrists. On the contrary: 

This approadi lends an increased interest and significance to the most 
limited contacts, to single interviews and refer work. If the worker brings 
suflicient background of knowledge of relationship problems and is able 
to identify with the client and at the same time maintain her own difference, 
the task of receiving and analyzing applications for help becomes a fascinat- 
ing one and may also have its own therapeutic value. To be able to reject 
cases on (he basis of the client's inability to use help, to refuse to lift the 
burden from the client’s shoulders when it would be to his advantage to 
.solve his own problem, to withdraw when, the only need the client has of 
her is to receive his bhiirie, demands the greatest skill and knowledge a case 
worker can develop. In addition, it demands the most developed and 
genuine objectivity to be able to conduct these interviews-^ in such a way 
that the application is rejected and not the applicant. Only if the worker has 
a really profound understanding of the factors at work in the client’s situa- 
tion, has leally accepted herself as well as the client so that she has no 
separation problem of her own involved in these rejections, will she be able 
to refuse to give to the client, simply without accusation, apology, or pto- 

Ibid,, p. 1 S 7 , 
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In Rocthlisbcrger and Dickson’s book Management and the 
Worker (1939), which is an imporLanL study of the morale of factory 
workers, extensive use is made oC psychiatric concepts. The same 
influence is apparent in Annette Garrett’s Conn^ellmg Methods for 
Personnel Workers (1945). Cabot and Dicks in The Ait of Mtnisieiing 
to the Sick (1936) show the absorption of many new psychological 
concepts into religious practices. W. C. Ryan’s Mental Health 
Through Education (1938), and E. K, VVickmaiVs Children's Be- 
havior and TeachePs Attitudes (i944)> indicate that educators have 
attempted to digest new psychological theotics, Helen Flanders Dun- 
bar’s Psychosomatic Diagnosis (1943) reHccis a similar development 
in medicine. These are only a few of the books which show the in- 
fluence of psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis upon various 
fields of activity. 

Public Relations. If programs for the treatment and prevention of 
mental illness and personality disorganization are (o be compre- 
hensive and extensive, educational programs must be carried on. Such 
programs ate now conducted — with varying degrees of elTectiveness 
from community to community, and state to state — by departments 
of health, public wellare, education, and mental hygiene and by the 
personnel of clinics. Psychiatrists, especially, lecture to innumerable 
lay and professional groups on the significance of mental health. 
Pamphlets, bulletins, magazine articles, and radio programs contrib- 
ute to a preventive program. 

SERVICES FOR EPILEPTICS 

Before moving on to the discussion of mental defectives, a few 
words should be said about epilepsy and epileptics. Many people 
think of epilepsy, which in the Greek means seizures, as an incurable 
horror.^^ Actually eighty out of every one hundred persons with 
seizures can lead relatively normal lives. Only one-tenth of the cases 
need institutional care. As many people sufler from epilepsy as from 
diabetes or active tuberculosis — at least 500,000 in the United Stales. 
We shall have more cases in the post-war period because of head 
injuries and strains of militai-y life. 

The great majority of persons subject to seizures are in other ways 
quite normal. Some are even geniuses; Caesar, Lord Byron, Swin- 

24 Herbert Yahraes, Epilepsy^the Ghost is Out of the Closet, New York: Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 98, 1944; see also Tracy J. Putnam, Convulsive Selxures: A 
Manual for Patients, Then families and Friends, New York: J. B, Lippincott, 1943. 
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burnc', De Maupassant, Van u’orc epileptics. Just as a person 

with dialjctes has a i^ood cliaiue oE living a healthy, normal life, so 
has the cpilcfilit. Both ma^cl good medical care. Doctors emp/ioy an 
instrument cadet I an electro-eiuejihalograni which records the elec- 
trical waves given olf by ihe brain. "Fhe Imiin-wave patterns of 
epileptics diller from those ot nonnal individuals. The doctor thus 
has a method ol diagnosD wiiich, added to descriptions ot seizures, 
euahk's him to puMiibe treatmeru. New diugs arc elective in a 
large pcneniagc ol cases. lire (dctUO'emcphalograru and the tinti- 
mnvulsiUit chugs icpu'sent a great acKamc in tlie ability ol medical 
.science to help (‘pilc'f>tics. No longer must we think ol the epileptic 
as a person with unUntunate iiRiuablc attacks and with a futme ol 
physical and mental detei ioiaiiori. It is exceedingly important that 
all who live and woik with cjdlejjtits— parents, Lriends, teachers, min- 
isters, guidance workers, social workeis — have a good understanding 
of epilepsy and its modern treatment and do everything in their 
power to abate fear and superstition about the shamcfulness and un- 
creatability ol this disease. 

SERVICE.S AND RESOtJRCFS FOR THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 

A good portion ol the material in the section on programs for the 
meiually id applies equally to the mentally cleticieni. We shall try in 
this secliou not to duplicate the pieceding discussion. The incidence 
of mental defidenc} oi the degree in wliich the intellectual inferior- 
ity is so severe as praciicall) to insure social dependency is about 
t per cent oi die population. Apprt;ximately 13 per cent have an in- 
tellectuiil eejuipment that is sufFiciently marginal so that unusual 
social picwsures aie likely to jmsh the individual over into depend- 
ency oitme kind 01 another.-^ I’hese ftgures indicate the size of the 
problem which thisgnuip alfovds. We shall now discuss the following 
aitegoiies of services uuJ resources: (1) institutions; (a) special school 
dtmes; (3) sterilization, 

Iiisiuiitions, Stanley Davies tn his helpful book, Social Co?7/ro/ of 
thf iSlt^nkUly Deficient, show's that the great alarm around the year 
ipioover the rfletts of the feelde-intnded on society resulted in cam- 
paigns foi the building of institutions large enough tu segregate all 
the fceble-tninded, tt was not long before the fallacy of such a pi^o- 
granr hecumc uhuoMS. The monies involved would be tremendous; 
the numbers of feeble-minded in the next generation would be only 

isa J. S. Kasanlu/* Mental Hygiene/^ Snerai Wark Year Book, pp. ^67-274. 
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slightly reduced even if all the feeble-minded were confined; many 
of the feeble-minded could and did make good social adjustments 
in the*" community. The National Comnuttec lot Mental Hygiene 
thiough its division on mental dcficienrv helped to temper these fears 
and at the same time to ciicoinage inc leased insLitutional facilities. 

Institutions for the f(?eblc-in hided ate ol iwo piiinaiy types: cus- 
todial and educational or training, Idiey may be of the cungicgate 
type or ol the colony or cottage type. One of the great Anieritan 
leaders in the care of the icehle-minded was Dr. Walter E. Feinald, 
super intendetU of the Massacluusetls Slate .School His contiibuticms 
included compt chensive clinical studies, holh of patients admiltccl 
to his insliimion and of those served in out-patient clinics, In order 
to analyze and treat the feeble-minded each individual according to 
Dr. Feinald, should be studied from ten angles; (i) physical examina- 
tion; (2) family history; (3) personal and developmental hisloiy; (4) 
school progress; (5) examinations in school work; (h) pnutical knowl- 
edge and general information; (7) social history and icactions; (8) 
economic efficiency; (9) moral reactions; (to) mental examination. 
With these assembled findings an individual program for each person 
committed to an institution could be made. A plan might involve 
custodial care with a minimum of habit and educational training. 
Or it might include an educational program commensurate with the 
abilities of individual patients, some of wdiom could be returned to 
the community with or witliout parole arrangements, and others of 
whom could live in colonies and make contributions to the commu- 
nity from a modified institutional arrangement. 

Dr. Fcrnalclrecognized that being feeble-minded does not make the 
feeble-minded person less an individual with fewer individual char- 
acteristics and emotional difficulties. The ‘Tael' or delinquent de* 
fective and the low-grade defective may need institutional care ail or 
a large share of their lives. 'Ehe “good*' defective, the trusting, loyal 
industrious, affectionate feeble-minded person, who has not too low 
an intelligence quotient can frequently be trained for community 
life, A well-organ i/cd and staffed institution for the feeble-minded 
is successful in training its charges up to a certain point. Low-grade 
imbeciles and idiots will remain institutional burdens. Higher-grade 
imbeciles and morons will benefit in varying degrees by habit- 
training, school wmrk, medical observation and treatment, and help- 
ful associations. 

Colony care has various meanings. Sometimes it is used as a 
synonym for institutional care; sometimes to mean an aggregate of 
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small buildings or collages serving a pai ticuhu group ol people, some- 
times to denote a single building, large oi small, sciving a designated 
group of people for whom special tteaimcnt plans arc anangccl 
The word Colony in reference to the feeble-minded is applied to 
groups of inmates from the parent institution who have been settled 
at points more or less distant horn the institution but wlio still remain 
subject to its jurisdif tion 1 lie colony may he of the farm, domestic, 
or industrial type. It may take* men oi women; it may be usecl as a 
method of piepaiing the Icebie-uiinded for conti ibutious to die 
coinni unity or as a halLway liouse between the coimnuiiity and the 
insUliilion, 4 he name of Dr. ChaiU's Bernstein, .Supeiititcndcnt of 
the Rome, New Yoik. State School for Mental Deleciives, more than 
any other is ussoiiated with the development of colony care of the 
fechle-miridecl. He einphasi/ed the humane and social values of this 
method. 

It seems dear to some people that every feeble-minded person 
svho has been institutionalized for training purposes and placed in 
the community should remain under the supers ision of the state. 
Such a parole system, were it in existence, would not mean that every 
person would receive careful supervision, ft would mean classification 
of persons on parole, an adaptation of supervision to the needs of 
the individual, an opportunity for intermittent study of the feeble- 
minded, and the giving of such help in vocational, domestic, and 
general rommunity adjustment as was indicated by the case history. 
This supei vision could be given by state or by local agency staff under 
the Uccme of or supervision of the state department concerned with 
this gioup of pL‘f>j)le. This plan is imminent in no state; competent 
f)Ociai-wdik personnel for it is not available nor is the general public 
as yet in ter tested in it. 

Special School Classes, fnstitutions for the mentally defective actu- 
ally calc for only about ane-teiuh of this group. The remainder arc 
problems for community care. This implies the' necessity for pro- 
grams of identification, registratioUv education, and .supei vision. In 
only one state, South Dakota, is registration of all feeble-minded 
recjuiracl In all states supervision, even of those who have once 
been in in^titiiUons, is grossly inadc<inate, 

Education and training of the mcntnlly defective while they are 
children h carried on mainly in the public schools. Urban com- 
mmnties frequently provide special classes hut elsewhere this group 

Stanley P. Davie?, Siicwf Cmlraloj th^Meniall} Oefictenl, New York; Tbomas 
V, QroweM Ckjaipany, p. 
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of children is dealt with in regular classes. In the latter case, the school 
may or may not have class arrangements and teaching staff geared 
into thO needs of slow and subnormal children. 

Special classes for problem childien antedated those specifically tn- 
tenclcd for the backward and mentally deficient.-' Providence, Rhode 
Island, seems to have had the first special class for men tally-deficient 
children established in iBgG. Numbers ol states have enacted statutes 
making mandatory or permissive the establishment of s|)ccial classes 
for these children. New Jersey enacted the first law in ‘Several 
states operate special classes without legislation. No other community 
resource is in a heller position to locate the mentally defective than 
the school system. Psychiatric and psychological staff should be avail- 
able so that proper classification and treatment plans can be made. Se- 
lection of children for special classes means that parents must be 
helped to understand why their children are placed in them. 

Class instruction for the mentally defective differs in kind and 
degice from that of the ordinary classroom. It includes emphasis on 
personal hygiene, habit-training, emotional control, manual and 
trade training, and such, knowledge of the three R's as the individual 
child can take. Work with subnormal and other problem children has 
had great influence in the liberalization of teaching content and 
methods for normal children. 

How do these children turn out who have received special training 
in the public schools? Studies indicate that the problem of the de- 
fective individual is primarily an environmental one and that with 
good environment and training, especially from an early age, he 
usually gets along fairly well. Character and personality make-up, 
good home and school training largely predetermine the individuates 
adjustment, In those educational systems having school social workers, 
considerable time may be spent in helping these children make school 
and community adjustments. 

Most communities are deficient in tlteir programs for supervision 
of this gToup after they leave school. It is not clear whether super- 
vision slioulcl come from the school after the child finishes or from 
some other community resource. It is clear that there should be 
supervision. No state has yet developed an adequate program of 
community supervision which touches more than a small percentage 
of the need but some states have made beginnings. Among these is 
Neiv York with field agents working out from the State Department 
of Mental Hygiene. These workers cooperate with local agencies in 

27 lin'd,, p. 5597, 
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securing mental examinations, intei viewing relatives and social 
workers, and making plans for r are Massachusetts piovidcs tiavcling 
clinics foi the examination of ictardcd school child ten. AIJ court com- 
mitnieius of mental defectives in that state ate made to the State 
Department ot Mental Disease, provided the depaurnent approves. 
If the department acrc’pLs the commitment, it has responsibility for 
making and cany ing out a jdan for the individual. Numbers ol other 
states have programs for some degiee of community control of their 
mentally defuieni; the) vary In doiails. 

Steriluatjoii, Many persons in the hist part ol the ivveruieth cen- 
tuiy thought that eithet s<\gtegation oi stciili/ation should be re- 
cpiired of all meniall^Hlt lie ienr individuals Most people today be- 
lieve this Ls neither neressary nor a sound policy, increase in the 
number oi inslilii irons and the passage oi eugenic sterilbation laws 
developed side by side in the 1910’s and 1920's. Indiana passed the 
fitst stenli?ation law in 19(^7, but it was later declared iinconstitii- 
tional. Tw cut) mine states now have stcrih/ation legislation. The 
laws ol several states, at one time or ariothei, were held unconstitu- 
tional, but since the lamous clecisicm of Justice Holmes in Buck vs, 
Bell, vvelhdiawm state legislation is constitutional. In that decision 
Justice Holmes said: "'We have seen more than once that the public 
welfare may call upon the best citizens for their lives. It would be 
stiange if it could not call upon those who already sap the strength 
of the state for these lesser sacrifices, often not felt to be such by those 
concerned, in order to prevent our being swamped by incompe- 
tents/' 

Some state laws provide for compulsory and others for voluntary 
steiUzation, Under the latter type ol law, operations cannot be per- 
formed without the patient s tonsem. Although most states limit 
their compulsory stcrili/ation laws to the fecble-niinclecl and insane 
for eugenic reasons, there is some inteiesi in enacting legislation 
for social and econumic reasons when the patient and his iclatives 
so dc^sirc, 

The thief reasons advanced for sterilization are as [ollows: 

U Stmliniuon, aUhoi)j>h no panacea for feeble-xnindedness will, never- 
theless, reduce tire number of defectives in the next generation and 
thus reduce tire burdens which their presence in society entails. 
StetiliMdon makes possible a natural life for m?tay persons. 

g. Marririge can be regarded as a satisfactory adjustiiient for many women 
if they have been sterilized, 

D.S. soo. for discussion of Sterilization see Helen L Clarke. Social 
legiskiwnrNm York. I). Apple lon-Century Co., 1540, Chapter VIII. 
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4, Aside from eugenic considerations, mental defectives should not be- 
come parents because they are not equipped to give proper training to 
the 5 r cliildren and because they themselves cannot adjust under the 
burdens of caring for children.-'^* 

The chief non-sticniific opposition comes from the Catholic 
church for religious reasons. Opponents of s ter il i/at ion for other than 
moral reasons base their objections on such grounds as: 

1. Mental delectivencss is not preponderatcly heicditaiy, according to 
Mendclian laws. 

2. Even ii the hetecliiary assumption were granted, sterilization would not 
be very clleciivc in elim inn ling the ntiniher of mental defectives in 
subsequent generations because of the large number ol pci sons who arc 
carrieis. 

3. Sterilization in itself does not increase the sense of social responsibility. 
Sterilized individuals may be social and health menaces. 

4. The administrative pioblems of determining who should be sterilized 
and how those who are sterilized should be supervised are mairy.^o 

A strong case tor voluntary as opposed to compulsory sterili- 
zation of the mentally deficient was made by the Sterilization Com- 
mittee of the American Neurological Association in its 1936 report. 
That group of physicians favored sterilization; (1) for feeble-minded- 
ness of the familial type; (2) in selected cases of certain diseases with 
the consent of the patient or of those responsible for him; those 
diseases are Huntington’s chorea, hereditary optic atrophy, familial 
cases of Friedrich’s ataxia, and certain other disabling degenerative 
diseases recognized to be hereditary: (3) for dementia praecox; (4) 
for manic-depressive psychoses, and (5) for epilepsy, mainly on social 
rather than ])ioIogical grounds. 

Many social tvorkers ^vho come in contact with the feeble-minded, 
especially with the neglected children of feeble-minded parents, 
favor sterilization. These practitioners recognize that sterilization, 
like institutionaluation, is no panacea for ridding the world of the 
feeble-minded. 

Legislation affecting the feeble-minded, their commitment, their 
marriage, thek legal obligations, and their crimes is similar to that 
for the mentally ill. Legal and medical definitions of Cccblc-mindcd- 
ness are likewise uncertain and often unscientific. 

Public understanding of feeble-mindcdness and the problems of 
the feeble-minded is limited. The American Association of Mental 

Davies, op. cit„ pp. ug-114. 

30 Ihid,> pp, 113-116. 

Eugenical Steniizalion, Chapter XT, New York: Macmillan Company, 1936. 
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Deficicacy and the National Coiniuittec Cor Mental Hygiene are 
the Uvo most influential national organi/aiions in thih aica. The 
former association has several objectives. It siiidies causes and 
methods of preventing feeblc-iniiulcclness; it aims at a complcie 
census of all metitally-cleficient diikhen ol schcjol age; it is inteicsteci 
in obtaining supervision of all Ccehle-nundecl in the community, in 
parole far suitable persons, and in special jmovisions for tleiectivc 
delinquents. vStaie dejjut tinents vroikiiig vvitli this group ol pcisons 
do much to intorm the citi/enr} about the j)rf)bIeirL 


CONCLUSION 

Relatively few peo[)lc today believe that the mentally ill and de- 
fective are possessed, We undcistancl that there arc natuial causes lor 
these conditions, althougli wc leali/c that the expcits do not always 
know what the causes are. It is aKioniatic that how much is unknown 
no one can ever know. We do know, though, that despite our igno- 
rance regarding cause and cure, there is much that can be done to 
relieve and prevent distress. The paradox is that knowing so much, 
we still do so little. 

Research men and ph}sicians contribute great knowledge and 
skill for the relief of human misery. Most of them stop short of 
active interest in making their expertness universally available. Social 
workers see the suffeung caused by luck of available medical re- 
sources, by the ignorance of patients, by the inadccjuacy of scientific 
knowledge, by the indi here nee of the community. Most of them stop 
short of peislstent effort to achieve adecjtiatc and universal rcs'ources. 
The citi/enry h capable of great generosity in providing resources 
when aroused or whcti undeuuinding what is needed. It stops short 
of providing adequate funds for comprehensive piograrns because of 
misinfonnatiori or lack of information or because interest w^axes and 
wanes. 

Certairiiy it is the function of those wlio see and understand the 
effects of inadequate services to assume responsibility^ for correcting 
diese conditions. In the instance ol mental disease and defectiveness, 
it means that the medical profession, researchers, educrators, and 
social w'orkers, have the duty to see that the public is informed in 
order that the best that is known in scientific and humane care and 
treatment is available. In particular, it means that institutions and 
hospitals shall be modern and adequate in facilities and staff, that 
lacalities shall provide the best in preventive, diagnostic, and treats 
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ment clinics, and that schools and other icsourccs shall adapt their 
progian^s to the needs of these special gioups. 

It is cjxcc'cdingly easy for newspapers, magazines, radios, and movies 
tochamatize the problems of ciime, physical and mental disease, and 
mental deficiency* It is a much more aiduous task lor tliosc who have 
scientific and professional knowledge to push consistently lot change. 
This is ))au of the function of ptofessional people — to assume rc- 
sponsibiliiy iov making dieii expciiness available t.o all who need it. 

EXERCISES 

1. Correlate methods of eating foi the mentally ill and mentally defec- 
tive with historical ideas of causation. 

2. Describe some of the ouistandmg personalities like Dt. Benjamin 
Rush, Dr Samuel Giidley Howe, Dorothea Dix, Cliffoid Beers, and 
Sigmund Freud m this field and their contributions to the treatment 
ol persons with mental problems. 

3. What significance beyond the medical field did the Pierce veto of the 
Dorothea-Dix bill hav^e? 

4. Discuss three twcncieth-century developments in the prevention and 
treatment of mental disorders. 

5. What is the significance of genealogical studies like the KalHkaks and 
the Jukes? 

6. Discuss the seven classifications of services provided the mentally ill 
descrilacd in this chapter. 

7. What public and piivate institutions does your state provide for the 
mentally ill and clefeciivc? What agency supervises them and what 
does it do? 

8. Describe a psychiatric clinic, its patients, its staff, its equipment. 

9. Describe the work of the psychiatric social worker. 

10. Look up the provisions of the 1946 National Mental Health Act. 

11. \Vhat mental-hygiene principles has social case work absorbed? 

la. Discuss the three special categories ot services piovided the mentally 
deficient described in this chapter. 
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Chapter XVII 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES FOR 
RACIAL GROUPS 

IN'! RODUCTION 
Thr Ptoblcm 

According to H. G. Weils, “There is no more evil thing in this 
present world than race prejudice. I write deliberately — it is the 
worst single thing in life now. It justifies and holds together more 
baseness, cruelty, and abomination than any other sort of terror in 
the world. “ ^ When in the year of our Lord 1946 — one ycai after a 
war to defeat undemocratic countries — we read that Mr. Bilbo of 
Mississippi, lunning for the Senate of the United States, urged defi- 
ance upon red-blooded Anglo-Saxons to keep the Negroes from voting 
in his state or anywhere else, we wondered! Whether Mr. W^ells is or is 
not correct that race is the most important problem, more important 
even than economic security or peace and international rel2>tions, the 
fact remains that for generations it has been a sore spot in the United 
States and that millions were killed in World War II in its name. 

It is the purpose of this chapter, first, to review the problem ol 
racial prejudice in relation to Negi'oes since they are the largest racial 
minority in our country and since American reactions to them is re- 
peated in our dealings with Japanese, Chinese, Indians, Mexicans. 
Jews, and other racial or nationality groups. Second, we shall present 
the sdeniific facts regarding race. Third, we shall indicate types ol 
resources for meeting the needs of Negroes. 

Is There a Problem? Some Southerners refuse to recognize that 
there is a racial problem below the Mason-Dixon line. Some know 
there is a problem; among them are those who believe they should 
be left to meet and solve Ncgio-white relationships at their own gait 
and by their own methods without interference from the “Bumn- 
Yankecs/' There are those, however, who want help and reinforce- 
ment from Negi'oes themsehes and from humanists and scientists 
wherever they are. 

t Quoted in Tr^ndj end Tides, a paper of information and opinion. Editoi 
Publishei; Louis Adamic, Miltord, New Jeisey, January-Eebruary, 1945. 
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Some Noitherners deny that there is any real cause tor racial ten- 
sion in their part of the country, insisting that eases of discrimination 
are so occasional as to have no social significance. Some recognize 
that the North as well as the South has a racial problem, varying in 
intensity from one locality Lo another and as between the North and 
South- "rhey believe that the best brains of the entire country (or 
long years ahead will be needed to help in the dissipation of racial 
d her imi nation wherever it is found. 

A. Pergonal EKperience. Wisconsin, a northcni state with a long 
history of liberal practices should ihecjrctically have a miiunuirn of 
racistn. “Does Wisconsin have a lace proldeiur'" I'liis was the subject 
of a June, u)4f>j guest editorial, a icguhir Sunday feature of the Wis- 
consin State Journal published in the cupitol city of Madison. It was 
written by Mrs. Pauline Coggs, educated at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
Universities and at the time of her writing employed by the School 
for Workers and the Sociology Department of the State University. 

Mrs* Coggs reported that an outstanding Negro scientist was unable 
to do research for a chemical concern because a certain town prohibits 
the housing of a Negro overnight. Real -estate agencies and landlords 
refuse to rent or sell properties to Negroes or Japanese-Americans, 
Hotels, restaurants, and night clubs frequently violate the state Civil 
Rights Law and refuse service to Negroes. A Negro school teacher 
could find employment only as a cook in the capital city. "The nation 
m a whole/’ said Mrs. Coggs, "is experiencing a strong resurgence ot 
racial and religious intolerance. It threaterrs the very foundations of 
our political and religious life. Mo.st Americans abhor this trend, 
but the political structure of the country prevents any effective na* 
tional curbs to prevent it. No concrete demonstration exists to 
reassure Anierkans tiiat people of different races can live together 
peaceably and work together for common goals— Wisconsin's race 
probUm is not yet a crisis---it is still a challenge/' 

"The machinery to meet the challenge" continued the writer, “is 
at hand. The state Civil Rights laiw prohibiting discrimination in 
public plates tvas passed in 18^5 and ^vavS strengthened in 1931 and 
he legisluiure enacted a Fair Employment Practices Act in 
1941^ charging the Industrial Commission with the responsibilities^ of 
investigating discrimination in employment and making further 
recommendatiom 10 the legislature. Governor Goodland recently 
appointed a Commission on Human Rights to study and report on 
race relations in the state. Mayor Kraege has promised to appoint a 
similar commission in Madison. "'The University of Wisconsin has 
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used Negio [acuity members In the Dcpvuuuents oC Plulosophy, 
Sociolog), and Erononucs this ycni. Civic and religious groups 
include lace"* relations as a patt of ihcir piograms toi study and 
action this )ear." 

Mrs. Coggs believes that more than machinety is needed. “Wis* 
toiisin cannot lead in tliis held unless it lakes deliberate incasuics 
to rid the state of prejudice and cliscrlininaiioii, Racial and icliglous 
icstrictive covenants and jJtacticcs must be outlawed. Piililic services 
and instiUiUons must leinairi open to all the citt/cus. ’'Lhe right to 
cniploymcni at eacli induidual’s level of achievement and ability 
must be guaranteed/' 

“But this is only the beginning, A climate of intern acial and 
inter-faith cooperation for mutual well-being must be created. A 
program of intcr-cultural education must be conducted in the press, 
over the air, from the pulpit and platform, and in classrooms. Govern- 
ment agencies and community groups must include minorities in 
their planning and administrative bodies. Minorities must forsake 
the hinges of group living and become an integral part of community 
life. All citizens must concentrate on the common goals for all the 
people. Wisconsin must take the offensive in its battle against intoler- 
ance. Its history and tradition call for action now." 

How does such an individual as Pauline Coggs feel when she is 
discriminated against and humiliated? The home-owner wlio lefused 
to rent to her and her veteran law-student husband was wrong when 
he said, "I suppose you get used to it." She replied, "You don’ t get used 
to people pulling out a chair to sit beside you and then walking away 
suddenly when they see who you are. You don’t get used to being told 
you are brilliantly qualified for a job but you can’t have it because 
your skin is black. You don’ t get used to the word *ni^gcf or the cruel, 
cowardly philosophy behind it. You often fed angry, you take advan- 
tage of any opportunity you have to talk a situation through, to sal- 
vage any self-respect and self-esteem you can. You often shed bitter 
tears of humiliation. But 1 guess if you have a ba.sic democratic phi- 
losophy, you can take it. When you nrc able to tell your^jcU that ids 
ignorance and superstition and myth you are dealing with, rather 
than hatred for yourself as an individual, it becomes a little easier to 
face the issue/’ 

Social case workers, the essence of whose skill involves understand- 
ing and helping in the resolution of conflicts of individuals, have no 
difficulty in appreciating the feelings of resentment which rejected 
minority groups have, A Negro leader, Dr. VV. E, B. DuBois in elo- 
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quent language wrote of the psychological effect of segicgation, con- 
descension, discrimination upon individual Negroes and upon the 
race. "It is cUnkult," he said, "to let others see the full psychological 
meaning of caste scgiegaiioiu It is as though 011c, looking out horn a 
dark cave in a side of an impending moiintaia, sees the woild passing 
by and speaks to it; speaks couiteously and peisuasively, showing 
them how these entombed souls aie liindeied in then natural move- 
ment, expU'ssion and develo^Hneiit, and how theii loosening fiorn 
prison would he a matter not sini[)[y of rouitesy, sympathy, and help 
to them, but aid to all the woild. One talks on evtmly and logically 
in tills way, but notices that the passing thiong docs not even turn its 
head, oi if it does, glames cuiiously and walks on. It gradually penc- 
Uato the luinds of the piisoiieis that the people passing do not hear; 
that some thick sheet of invisible but hoiribly tangible lolate glass is 
between them and the world. They get excited; they talk loudci; 
they gesticulate, home of the passing woild slop in cariosity; these 
gesticulations seem so pointless; the) laugh and pass on — then the 
people within may become hysteiical. They may set earn and bmi 
themselves against the batrieis, hardly realizing in their bewilder- 
ment that they aie screaming in a vacuum. . . . They may even, 
here and there, break through in blood and disfigurement, and find 
themselvi^s faced by a horrified, implacable, and quite overwhelming 
mob of people frightened tor their own existence, 

"It is haid under such ciicumstanccs to be philosophical and calm, 
and to tliirik through a method of approach and accommodation be- 
tween castes. The entombed find themselves not simply trying to 
make the outer world understand their essential and (ommon Im- 
munity but even woise, as they betome inuied to theit experience, 
they have to keep reminding themselves that the great and oppressing 
world outside is also real ^lnd human and in its essence honest,’' ^ 
Most everyone knows that tacial prejudice oE the kind described 
and condemned by Mrs. Cloggs exists. Only the Rankins and the 
Trdmadges and the Bilbos do not admit it for what it is, a disgrace to 
modern civlli/ation, Imiutueiable illustrations of racial tensions can 
be found in the headlines of both northern and southern newspapers, 
in magazines, poeuy, novels, biography, sociological treatises. Here 
are a fm of the headlines foimd cturing and following the war which 
typify problems, reactians and efforts to do something; 

Tomorwu^ ji paper ol intormaiiim and opinion, EdUor-Rublisher, 
Loub Adamic, Sfilfonh New Jersey, January 'Tcbmaiy, 
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RacL* Bins Se(‘n Key to Crime 
Foes Exploit Oiir Knee Divi.sion 
^ Leaoins ot Soutfi Seek Race Accord 
Tcniiess(*e Repeals Poll-' Tax Law 
F-E.PX). Tells Corucins to Lift Race Bias 

OkIci Rehiririgol Tlirce llimdrcd Negroes 
Willkio Sa)s War Li))eiatc's Negto 
Union Ouleis Kiul ol Race- Row Strike 
Churches Ask to End Race I>ias 
iVIissussippi A'ests N (Agio’s Rights to Vote 
Bilbo Utges Defiance on RethBlooded Anglo Saxons 

The May 20, 1946, issue of Ijfr pictoriali/es the sorority fight of the 
Vctniont chapter of Alpha Xi Delta. That sorority took a ninetcen- 
year^old Negro girl fiom Washington, D.C. into membership, Na- 
tional headquarters suspended the chapter lor admitting her, but 
the resolute girls refused to rescind their action. 

Reactions of Negroes. Poets great and small have told of human 
suffering due to race feelings. Claude McKay in a sonnet entitled 
“America” wrote: * 

Although she feeds me bread of bitterness, 

And sinks into my throat her tiger’s tooth, 

Stealing my breath of life, I wnll confess 
I love this cultured hell that te^sts my youth! 

Her vigor flows like tides into my blood, 

Giving me strength erect against hei hate. 

Her bigness sweeps my being like a flood. 

Yet as a rebel Lionts a king in state, 

I stand wUliin her walls with not a shred 
Of terror, malice, not a word of jeer. 

Darkly I ga^'c into the clays ahead. 

And see hei might and granite wondeis there, 

Beneath the touch of Time's unerring hand. 

Like priceless treasures sinking in the sand. 

In a clifl'erent vein Langiitou Hughes also wrote of America. His 
poem is called, ” 1 , Too” and reaxds: f 

I, too, sing Atneiica. 

J am the darker brother. 

They send me to eat in the kitchen 

’^From Tht}hm Shaihnu^ by Claude McKay. Copyright 1922 by Harcourt. 
Brace and Company, Inc. 

t Reprinted from The Dream- Kee(>er bv Langston Hughes, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, Copyright 193a by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 
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When company comes, 

But I laugh, 

And cat well, 

And grow stiong. 

Toniouoxv, 
ril su at tlie table 
When company tomes 
Nobody'll dare 
Say CO rno, 

‘T.at in the kitciien," 

T hen 
BtsitU's, 

Ihey’ll see hov\^ beauiiiul I am 
And be ashanud, — 

I, too, am Vmenca. 

Can there be a more poignant and lo\ely statement of Negroes’ 
reactions to life than that of Countee Cullen in “The Datk Tower”? J 

W^e shall not always plant %vhile others reap 
The golden increment of bursting fruit, 

Not always countenance, abject and mute. 

That lesser men should bold their brothers cheap; 

Not everlastingly while others sleep 
^ Shall we beguile their limbs with mellow hute, 

Not always bend to some more subtle brute; 

We were not made eternally to weep. 

The night whose sable breast relieves the stark 
White stars is not less lovely, being dark; 

And there me buds that cannot bloom at all 
In light, but cnimple, piteous, and fall; 

So m the daik w'c hide the heart that bleeds, 

And wait, und tend our agoniring seeds. 

Following the eviction Irani a Washington restaurant of a white 
farmer, father of a war heio, because he was no t properly dressed, a 
twetUy-two-yeai-old Negro girl wrote a poem making comparisons 
between undemocratic treaimenl of ill-dud whites a?id all Negroes, 
She calls it ‘*Stiidy tn Black and White/* 

He couldn’t eat there because he had no tie 
Around the collar of his work-worn shirts 
Nor did he have a coat upon hh back. 

Of coau he needed none mound the farm. 

Hi? son had served thu^ country-— died, in fact, 
fn war-scarred Europe, neat the batde’>s end. 

J From Copper Sun by Countee CuUen. Copyriglvt, 1957, by Harper ^ Brothers. 
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Nov he had left his land, here to receive 
His Natif)n’s tribuLe toi his bo\’s biave deeds. 

But from his hioad chest came a mnuinlul sigh— 

He couldn’t cat thcic hccuise he had no tie. 

Among the crowd that gathered where he .stood 
Proclaiming his niaiciearmeiu lor all cais, 

There was a man, who hearing what had passed, 

Moved (juietly awav, ami said, “So vliat?” 
lie couldn’t eat there, (‘ulit'r, though he oivncd 
A hat, a tie, a coat, and other marks 
Of pseudo-civil i/ation; and he knew 
Wliich ot the shiny forks went with each dish. 

His son had been a hero, and his sire 
Had medals from the small but bloody war 
Of eighteen nincty-eighl. He, too, had served 
Democracy’s ideal in the last war. 

And tlroiigii of clothes he showed no sign of lack, 

Pie couldn’t eat there, because his skin was black. ^ 

Carey McWilliams' Brothers Under the Skin is a sociological ex- 
posure of the fallacies of the whitc-supreniacy doctrine, Gunnar 
Myrdal’s Ayi American Dilemma is the most recent exhaustive study 
made by a sociologist and a large staff of the Negro-white situation in 
America. His materials cannot be accused of bias since he is a Swedish 
sociologist Many times in this chapter we call on them for facts. 

There are few if any more hear t-re riding novels about Negro suf- 
fering than those of the Negro writers, Richard Wright in Native 
Son; of Ann Petri in The Street; and of the white southern writer, 
Lillian Smith in. Strange Fruit. Richard Wright’s own story is told in 
Black Boy, 

Cayton and Drake's Black Metropolis and Roi Ottley's New World 
A coming are biographical and sociological. In the toreword Otiley 
states that his book might be called Inside Black America for it is an 
intimate story of Negro life. It is of Harlem with its infiiiice varieties 
of persons and situations which he thinks can be used as a test-tube 
for Negro thought and action. Ottlcy, who wrote tills book in 1943, 
pointed out that world events had lifted the American Negro prob- 
lem out of its domestic setting and given it world significance. Black 
men in the United States were feeling a resurgence of kinship with 
the colored peoples of the world. His book is in reality a study of 
black nationalism, indeed of black chauvinism. 

Two world wars in one generation are in no small part responsible 
for the Upsurge of tension^ between Negroes and whites. If Negroes 

a Trendshnd Tides, March-May^ 1Q46. 
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were required to fight for their country and its “democratic way of 
life/’ had they not a right to expect equal treatment^in and out of 
the armed forces during and after the war? Typical of the bitter 
feeling engendered by World War II is an incident reported by 
Ottley. A Plarlem physician was hailed into court for driving about 
with a large sign which read: 

Is There a Difference? 

Japs Brutally Beat 
American Rrpoiter 
Geimans BiiiLall}' Beat 
Several Jews 
American Crackers 
Brutally Beat 

Roland Hayes and Negio Soldiers 

Discrimination against Negroes in employment which had in- 
creased during the depression of the ’30’s continued into national- 
defense progiams in the late ’30’s and early ’40’s. The situation be- 
came so bad that threat of a march on Washington was the measure 
taken to include Negroes in expanding war industrial development. 
A. Philip Randolph, President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping-Car 
Porters called upon thousands of Negroes to march to Washington, 
July 1, ip4i, because as he said, “The administration leaders in Wash- 
ington will never give the Negro justice until they see — masses, ten, 
twenty, fifty thousand Negroes on the White House lawn.” ^ Through 
the intervention of Mrs. Roosevelt four days before the critical day, 
Randolph and Walter White of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and others were called to Washing- 
ton. The result was Piesident Roosevelt’s Executive Order 8802 
which outlawed discrimination in government and war industries 
and which created the Committee on Fair Employment Practices, the 
first presidential order affecting Negroes directly since Lincoln's day. 
This order committed the government to opposing racial, national, 
and religious disadnunation in war jobs, whether the employer was 
the government or private industry. It pronounced a significant war- 
time governmental policy. 

Despite the activities of the FEPC, Negroes often could not get 
war-time jobs and wages. They had to live in the most miserable tene- 
ments. They did not receive their share of recognition in the armed 
forces. They resented being excluded from tire benefits accruing out 
of a war-time situation, They knew that they rendered service com- 

^^Rol Ottley, New World d^Commg, Boston; Houghton MifUin Company, 1943, 
p. 291. 
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mensurate with their education^ training, and experience. If they 
gave service inferior to that given by white employees or white troops, 
it was eilher because they were given infeiior jobs or because they 
were unequipped to do what was expected of them. They did the best 
they could; they aie proud of their standaid of service; they do not 
mean to keep on taking the white man’s contempt in an abject and 
subservient manner. 

In the words of the President of the Julius Rosenwald fund: 

Coming back from (-war), the whole young male (Negro) population — will 
never again fit into the serfdom of southern feudalism or into second-class 
status in northern industrial citjes. It is too late ever again to keep Negroes 
in their place, ff we wanted that, we should never have drawn them into 
war production nor called them to the tremendous education of the armed 
forces. We now have the problem — and the opportunity — to build Negroes, 
with all other citizens, into a common working force, which may then pro- 
duce the highest standard of living ever known by any people; into a com- 
mon culture, which will be eniichcd by the wisdom and ingenuity of this 
race as it has been by dieir art and music; into a common social and political 
order which may then become a true democracy.^ 

Recapitulation. What we have been saying up to this point is 
that the American Negro lives in a world where neither his wishes nor 
his rights, when in conflict with those of the dominant culture, re- 
ceive much attention. Despite the Emancipation Proclamation, the 
white man has too often, in eilect, continued to be the Negro’s lord 
and master and the Negi'o forced to remain slave. He does not mean 
for this situation to go unchallenged. This is not to imply that any 
considerable number of Negroes dream ol an armed uprising against 
intolerable conditions, nor that they want an inter-racial war between 
the colored and white races. It does mean that the Negro is going 
to strive foi the eliminaiion of Jim Crow discrimination, foi equality 
of educational and employment opportunities, for decent standards 
of living. It does mean that he is going to set up his own pressure 
groups and to ally himself with any and all groups which believe in 
him and in his^ struggles. It does mean that he is going to push for 
the elimination of the myth of racial superiority and inferiority so 
that he can gel what every human being is entitled to, a decent 
standard of living and a recognition of the American principle that 
“All men are created equal” in the sight of the law. 

5 From a recent statement by President Edwin R. Embiee of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fuad, quoted in Today and Tomorrow^ Editor- Publisher, Louis Adamic, 
Milford, New Jeisey, Mauh-April, 1945. 
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THE RACIAL MYTH 

Is it true, as so many people think, that peoples with colored skins, 
especially those with black exteriors, are inferior to people with white 
skins? Let us examine this assumption. 

The Director of the Chicago Round-Table of Christians and Jews 
in an article entitled, “But It Isn’t So,” in a popular vein answeied 
some of die common misstatements regarding racial inferiority. Here 
are some of the current misbelief about Negroes and the answers. 

They Say: The Negroes are, after all, a primitive race; they have to be 
treated as children before they can compete on equal terms with white 
people. 

But the Facts Are: AH anthropologists would disagree. Some African tribes 
are primitive in their customs — which only means that they have been out- 
side the stream of modern civilization. American Negroes, most of whom 
have been here nioie than 200 years are not primitive. Many are ignorant, 
because they have been pool and lacked educational opportunities, as are 
many whites in the South. No race in the history ol the world has made 
such progress along all lines as have the Negroes in the past seventy-hve 
years in the United States. In many spheres — music, theater, science — they 
are actually competing successfully with white people. 

They Say: When a few Ncgi’oes do make an outstanding record, it is 
because they have white blood in them. 

But th^ Facts Aie: Ncgioes with white blood (genes is a more accurate 
word than blood) often make an outstanding record largely because they 
have had unusual opportunities often given them by white fathers. There 
is no evidence whatever that black .skin means inferior mentality. Pigmenta- 
tion of the skin has nothing whatever to do with intelligence or morality. 

They Say: Negroes are naturally irresponsible and inefficient; you just 
can't give them jobs in business and industry on an equality with white 
people. 

But die Facts Are: Since the war began thousands of Negroes have been 
given responsible positions. George Washington Carver is only one example 
of a Negro scientist. Few of us have ever heard of Ernest Just, one of 
America's greatest biologists. There are hundreds of Negro chemists; many 
are excellent machinists and executives in important positions. 

They Say: If you allowed Negroes to associate socially with white people, 
it Would mean a lot of intermariiage. ^ 

But the Facts Arc: This is an unfair assumption that Negroes want to 
marry white people. The statement infers that the matter of intermarriage 
is of primary concern. The question of first importance is that equality of 
opportunity prevail in such matters as schooling, housing, and jobs. Be- 
cause one desires amicable lacial relations, it does not follow that he insists 
Upon intermarnage. 

They Say: The paternal attitude which southerners have toward Negroes 
is better than the indifference of the northerners. 
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But the Facts Are. Paternalism is not the answer. All self-respecting 
Negioes resent it. Neither is indifference the answer. Moreover, many south- 
erners ns longor "treat Negroes in a paternal way.*^ 

Numbers o£ scientists and scholars have exposed the fallacy of 
racial superiority. Among them are Ruth Benedict, teacher of an- 
thropology at Columbia University, and M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
teacher of anatomy at the Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 
in Philadelphia. The substance of the following discussion refuting 
the belief in racial superiority comes mostly from Benedict’s, Race: 
Science and Politics, and Montagu's, Man's Most Danger om Myth: 
The Fallacy of Race. 

These writers point out that the racial myth is only about one 
hundred years old. Before that time, feelings of superiority were built 
on religious, political, or economic grounds. The Jews were perse- 
cuted because of their religion not their blood. Negroes were en- 
slaved because they were pagan and for economic advantages, not 
because they were black. Non-believers were persecuted during the 
period of the Inquisition lor heresy and for political and economic 
reasons.^ Religious persecution in the name of Christ lasted for cen- 
turies. Today we are shocked at persecution for religious reasons. 
Perhaps future generations will look back to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and be amazed and horrified at the injustices im- 
posed upon ''inferior races.” 

Why should race prejudice have swept over the western world 
where no nation is anything but a mixture of all races? The answer, 
writes Benedict, is fear. Weak nations are afraid of strong nations; 
the poor are afraid of the rich; the rich are afraid they will lose their 
wealth. People fear the political and economic power of others. 
Conflict grows out of fear. The slogan of inferior races, the epithets 
of Niggers, Wops, Yids, Chinks, furnish scapegoats, and we pin on to 
them our irritations, fears, antagonisms. 

Actually, according to Montagu, ‘'There exists no evidence whau 
ever that mental ability and cultural achievement are functions which 
are in any way associated with genes linked with those for skin color, 
hair form, nose shape, or any other physical character. It is, therefore, 
from the genetic standpoint impossible to say anything about a per- 
son’s mental ability or cultural achievement on the basis of such 
physical characters alone. Cultural differences between peoples are 

oDr, James M, Yaul, reprinted from the InternaUonai Journal of Religious 
Education in, The American Teacher, April, 1944. 

7 Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics, "Why Then Race Prejudice?" New 
York*. The Viking Press, 1943, -Chapter VIII. 
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due to a multiplicity of historical causes, which have nothing what- 
ever to do with genes and which are essentially and iiindamen tally 
of a social nature; to the same causes aie due the clillercnccb in the 
cultural conduct of the members of those different cultuies. Hence, 
on biological grounds and as a consequence ol the common ancestry 
of all peoples — however much they may differ from one another in 
their physical characters — there is every reason to believe that innate 
mental capacity is more or less equally cUstributed in ail its phases 
in all human groups. If this is so, and this is a matter which can be 
tested, there can be not the slightest justification lor the assertion that 
ethnic mixture would lead to the intellectual detoi ioration of any 
people. The evidence is all to the contrary, as the ficqucncy of the 
phenomenon of hybrid vigor among human beings proves." ® 

Authorities differ somewhat in their classification of laces but 
generally the three piimary races or divisions of mankind are con- 
sidered to be the Caucasian (White), Mongoloid (Yellow), and 
Negroid (Black), Some authorities prefer to speak of ethnic rather 
than racial groups since none of them is pure, all being mixed or 
hybrid. There is every evidence, scientists say, that man docs not 
spring from several different racial stocks but from a single species or 
stock, that his development represents a "unitary whole,” that his 
differences are probably mutations and adaptations to different en- 
vironments. 

Science has taught us that all races really are brotlieis under the 
skin, that there are no blood differences based on race, Benedict re- 
minds us that all human blood is the same except for one medically 
important difference, In the fiist early experiments with blood trans- 
fusions, it was discovered that clumping together of red cells (ag- 
glutination) sometimes caused death. It was soon learned that there 
are four types of blood, O, A, B, and AB, and that O can be mixed 
successfully with the others but none of the others can mix together. 
These four types of blood are inherited but Caucasians, Mongoloids, 
Negi'oids— all three races — have all of these types of blood. Today 
doctors do not type blood for transfusion but red and white cells are 
removed and the remainder, blood plasma, is the same whatever 
color of person it came from* It seems a little ridiculous, doesn't it, 
that Red Cross blood banks should have separated, the blood of 
Negroes and whites when chemically it is all the samel 

It is true, of course, that there are different physical characteristics 

sM. F. Ashley Montagu, M.an*s Most Dangerous Myth, New Yoikr Columbia 
University Press, 1949, pp, 
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between the races, but there is no evidence that whiteness is a 
superior characteristic to blackness — only that white skin developed 
as an a(5aptation to an environment with lelatively small amounts of 
sunlight and black skin as an accommodation to those areas of the 
world with brilliant and continuous sunlight. One wonders how long 
before the sun-tan faddists of today fear lor their racial identity! It is 
also true that there are many evidences of cultural diffeiences as be- 
tween whites and blacks. There is more sickness, more crime, more 
illegitimacy, more illiteracy, more dependency, more unskilled labor 
among Negroes than whites. Authorities assure us that this is not 
because of inherent racial differences but because there are fewci 
hospitals and doctors available to Negroes, fewer schools and man) 
of them inferior, fewer recreational and cultural resources, less police 
protection, less opportunity for skilled jobs and good wages, fewei 
areas of decent housing. 

Outstanding Negroes. Despite the fact that his skin and nose and 
hair are cliff creni. and even though the resources made available to 
him are inferior to those of his white neighbors, Negi-oes have 
achieved success in many fields. Everyone knows the names of the 
singers, Paul Robeson, Marian Anderson, Roland Hayes, Dorothy 
Maynor. Many know the names of the poets Langston Hughes, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, James Weldon Johnson, Countce CuUen. Radio 
listeners know Hattie McDaniels, Rochester, “Bojangles’’ or Bill 
Robinson, and the music of “Fats” Waller, Duke Ellington, and Cab 
Calloway. Every sports fan cheers for Joe Louis, the fighter. Theater- 
goers are thrilled by Canada Lee, Paul Robeson, Ethel Waters. Re- 
formers and educators know Lester B. Granger, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Charles S. Johnson, and Walter White. Alain Locke, the philosopher, 
George Washington Carver, the scientist, and many others have made 
their distinctive contributions to American culture. 

Are we all — ^Negroes and whites — to feel defeatist because with no 
scientific evidence for racial superiority there is so much injustice 
based on this belief? There is no doubt that plenty of people with 
much justification do feel hopeless about the situation. The writer, 
for example, heard one sociologist comment, “I see no hope for the 
race problem." Others feel unduly optimistic, in part because they 
refuse to recognize facts and so brush away the problem of discrimi- 
nation. Some feel that nothing more than is being done needs to be 
done. Others feel that compromise and slow methods are desirable. 
Still others with abolitionist zeal favor aggressive speech and action. 
Some Negroes, possibly symbolized by the deceased Booker T. Wash- 
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iiigLon, favor adjus Linen L, moderation, patience in the conviction 
that in the long run the white man will accept the Negro and give 
him equal economic and political opportunities. Others like DuBois 
and Walter White favor immediate and positive action. Since there 
are so many shades of feeling about the Negro, theie is room for many 
kinds of agencies to work with him and his problems. 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES FOR NEGROES 

Ruth Benedict in her book earlier referred to, states that we can- 
not find cures lor racial prejudice il we do not understand why racism 
is so important in our times. It is her premise that we do not have 
to investigate race to undeistand lace persecution but rather perse- 
cution, an old story before racism was ever thought of. Racial slogans 
serve the same purpose today that religious slogans served earlier; 
they justify persecution in the interest of some class or nation. To 
understand race conflict, we have to study conflict and we know that 
conflict arises out of injustices. II we expect to end prejudice, whether 
racial or religious, we must reduce social abuses. 

The elimination of racial conflict, according to Benedict, requires 
social engineering and education. Social engineering means we must 
have government investment in housing, soil conservation, health, 
education, and social insurances. We must have prosecution of 
violators of federal and state laws. We must have agencies which 
insist that laws protecting minority groups be enforced. Alongside 
these administrative resources must go education, Youth and adults 
must be taught the facts of race and the contributions of different 
racial groups to our civilization. They must also be taught that un- 
satisfactory conditions of life are not inevitable and inescapable. If 
to this educational content we add social machinery for achieving 
the goals of democracy, we shall go far in the reduction of conflict 
and thus in the elimination of racial hatred. 

It sounds trite in this connection, but it is true— «Hell is paved with 
good intentions. There must be machinery — agencies and resources 
— of many kinds if man's most dangerous myth is to be abolished. 

There are many organizations which work with Negroes. Some of 
them are organized by Negroes for Negroes, some by whites tor 
Negroes; some by Negroes and whites for Negroes, and some by 
whites for Negroes and whites or any other group needing the special 
services of the given agency. We shall classify them as (i) reform, and 
(^) health and welfare services. 
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Reform Organizations. “Improvement and protest organizations,” 
as they are called by Myrdal may be while or Negro-dominated. 
Among the dl'ganizations which arc primarily white is the American 
Civil Liberties Union. In carrying out its functions of protecting 
freedom of speech, press and assemblage, of combating repressive 
legislation and the acts of officials in violation of civil liberties, and 
by carrying cases to the higher courts, it works closely with Negro 
groups. 

Typical of the cases handled by the American Civil Liberties 
Union is that of Irene Morgan, who reluscd to sit in the segregated 
section of a bus traveling from Gloucester County, Virginia, to Balti- 
more. The decision of the United States Supreme Court reveised her 
conviction and fine of ten dollars. This decision outlawing Jim- 
Crow regulations in interstate bus travel by a six to one decision 
June 5, 1946, is only the beginning of the legal fight to eliminate 
racial segiegation on American interstate carriers, according to Civil 
Liberties Union attorneys. The decision was made on too narrow 
a basis since Justice Reed who rendered the majority decision did 
not deal with the question of discrimination, but merely held that 
segregation in interstate bus travel causes so much confusion and 
trouble as to put an undue burden on interstate commerce. Civil 
Libel ties Union attorneys point out that the decision does^not affect 
segregation on buses traveling inside state borders. Southern bus 
companies now face the problem of two classes of Negro passengers 
— interstate Negroes who cannot be segregated and intrastate Negi’oes 
who can.® 

The League lor Industrial Democracy, the American League tor 
Peace and Freedom, the Workers Alliance oi Amei ica, more or less 
left-wing predominately white organizations, have shown interest in 
the Negro. The Communist and Socialist parties, both ol which re- 
ject racial discrimination, have freely accepted Negroes into mem- 
bership. The Southern Conlerence tor Human Welfare, the Commit- 
tee on Economic and Racial Justice, and various state and local or- 
ganizations, exist to deal with the Negro problem, Fart ol the work 
of these organizations is to combat the activities of such anti-Negro 
organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, the women of the KICK, the 
White-America Society, the National Association for the Preserva- 
tion of the White Race, 

Negroes arc great joiners of many kinds of organizations, most of 
which are short-lived. Nationalist and Back-to-Alrica movements gain 

» Cwil Liberties Qimterly, No. 61, June, 1946. 
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a following for a short Time and then fade out, Business and pro- 
fessional organizations are usually local, but whether national or 
local, their membership and range of influence is small. The signifi- 
cance of many of these distinctly Negio organizations lies in the fact 
that increasingly Negroes are organizing themselves for concerted 
action, and these and other organizations "give an institutional 
sanction to protests against various kinds of discrimination.” 

The three most important national organizations in the Negro 
struggle against caste are the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Urban League, and the Southern Re- 
gional Council. None of these is exclusively a Negro movement but 
a joint cITort of tvhkcs and Negroes. The first two are national in 
scope with offices in New York, whereas the Southern Council works 
in the south only, and has its center in Atlanta, Georgia, also head- 
quarters of the KICK. 

The NAACP, the most important agency for Negroes, was started 
on the initiative of whites after a severe race riot in Lincoln's home 
city, Springfield, Illinois. Oswald Garrison Villard drafted a call for a 
conference of liberal Negroes 'and whites in December, igog, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Lincoln's birthday. Out of this conference came 
the organization to which DuBois gave leadership for many years. 
The main objective of the orgatiization has always been to gain lull 
ccpiality lor the Negro as an American citizen. Its specific objectives 
as recently outlined Eire; 

1. An ti' lynching leghl a don. 

2. Legislation to end peonage and debt-slavery among share-croppers and 
tenant farmers of die South. 

g, Enfranchisement of the Negro in the South. 

4. Abolition of injustices in legal procedure, particularly criminal pro- 
cedure. 

g. Equitable distribution of funds for public education. 

6. Abolition of segregation, discrimination, insult, humiliation based on 
race or color. 

7. Equality of opportunity to work in all fields with equal pay for equal 
woik. 

8. Abolition of discrimination against Negroes in the right of collective 
bargaining through membership in labor unions.i^ 

The organization xrorks through its national branch or local offices. 
All employees in the national office are Negroes; the president has al- 
io Gunnar Myrdul, An Atnerican Dilemmctf New ^'ork: Harper and Brothers, 
1944, voi. n, p, 817, 

Xi JbicLj p. 8go. 
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ways been a white man. The total membershipj according to the 
Social Wo^k Year Book was about 350,000, Its magazine, The 
Crisis published monthly. Its national budget, when Myrdai was 
writing, was about $85,000, The national staff is paid; local workers 
are mostly volunteer workers. Its outstanding secretary is Walter 
White. 

The headquarters office acts as the watch-clog of the rights of 
Negroes and other minority groups. When anything important de- 
velops on the national or local scene which is detrimental to the 
interests of the Negro, the association intervenes. It carries on 
systematic lobbying in Washington and state capitols. It lays great 
stress on its legal activities. In hundreds of cases its lawyers have 
been helpful in saving Negroes from unequal treatment by the courts. 
It is not a legal-aid society, but it selects cases for their importance to 
the movement for equality. It has also been active in defending the 
Negio^s right to vote, In 1915 it succeeded in having the ''gi'andfathcr” 
clauses of southern state constitutions declared unconstitutional. It 
has fought cases connected with the white primary and other means 
of disfranchising Negroes. In recent years it has given attention to 
the barriers against Negro students and the unequal salaries of Negro 
teachers. 

The Urban League also. was started on white initiative. In igu 
three organizations concerned with the Negro merged and became 
the National League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. The 
philanthropists, social workers, professionals, Negroes and whites, 
who formed the organization maintained that the Negro needed not 
alms but an opportunity to work at the job for which lie was best 
fitted with equal pay for equal work and equal opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Its present secretary is Lester B. Granger, a Negro. In 
1945 it operated on a budget of about $150,000, including the publica- 
tion of its quarterly magazine, Opportunity. It had local branches 
in fifty-four cities. In many cities it belongs to the Community 
Chest. 

The Urban League carries on diverse activities. It promotes inter- 
racial organization and action; seeks to improve economic and social 
conditions among Negroes in cities; conducts social research and 
planning; promotes special social-work activities for Negroes until 
other agencies accept responsibility. It administers day-nurseries, 
child-placement agencies, institutions for pregnant Negrb girls. It 
organizes clubs, parent- teacher associations, study groups, health 
weeks, parole supervision. All branches function as employment 
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agencies. Many of the activities involve the skills of the social worker, 
especially case work. 

The Southern Regional Conference organized in 1^44 has taken 
over the work of the Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation organ- 
ized in 1919. Influential white and Negro southerners work together. 
The conference bores from within to improve race relations in the 
region where they are worst. It is the liberal southern racial organi- 
zation. It demands a fair opportunity for the Negro as wage-earner, 
equal participation in governmental welfare programs, equal justice 
under the law, suffrage and civil liberties. Its chief method.s are pub- 
licity, conciliation, education, and moral persuasion. It publishes 
The Southern Frontier. Perhaps one of its most important contribu- 
tions is that it has rendered inter-racial work respectable in the south. 
Many Negxoes are critical of the organization because it does not 
work more aggressively, but it must be recognized that its situs and 
its function require opportunism and slow movement. 

Myrdal, who has written an excellent description and critique of 
these three organizations, comments that there is little overlapping 
or duplication or rivalry between them. He goes further and states 
that there is need for extensive organization and specialization. For 
example, Negroes need to be integrated into the labor movement and 
so an int^r-racial labor movement separate from the A.F. of L., CIO 
and John L. Lewis' insurgents should be organized. There should also 
be, he thinks, a Southern Legal Aid organization working on law en- 
forcement, preferably an inter-racial organization defending the rights 
of all poor and disadvantaged people and not just the rights of Ne- 
groes or of those Negroes whose legal problems have wide significance. 

Reference should be made to a fourth important organization in 
this field. The American Council on Race Relations was established 
in 1944 through joint action of the Rosenwald Fund and the Mar- 
shall Field foundation with headquarters in Chicago. Its purpose is 
to give guidance to currently unrelated inter-racial movements. It 
coiTelates the work of mayors', governors’, and citizens' Race Rela- 
tions committees, most of which sprung up after the ^^943 race riots. 
It conducts schools for police on handling racial disturbances. It 
furnishes consultants upon request and stimulates interest in race re- 
lations through schools, radio, press^ and films. 

More than one hundred national- organizations carry on programs 
which have a direct or indirect bearing on race relations. We have 
mentioned several of the most important. A number of denomina- 
tional church organizations have established race programs. The 
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American Missionary Association ot the Congregational and Chris- 
tian churches, for example, sponsors a comprehensive program which 
included senalng field workeis to tension areas, an institute ot race 
relations tor training workers in the field, and publications to guide 
individual and group activities. The Catholic church has an active 
Inter-racial Council and the American Friends have long been known 
for their interest in race relations. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has a Department of Race Relations 
and a Commission on the Church and Minority People. 

Wc have already referred to the March-on-Washington movement 
and the creation of the Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 
When Congress in 1944 tried to abolish the committee, public sup- 
port rallied, Unfortunately the committee died on July i, 1946, along 
with another important wartime agency, OPA. Its demise will be 
welcomed by the racists and regretted by those whites and Negroes 
who realize that this organization provided governmental machinery 
for adjusting some industrial discrimination. To repeat — there now 
exists no federal statute against discrimination — a peacetime FEPC 
would have provided federal legislation prescribing a non-discrimi- 
nating public policy. Talk without machinery is ineffective! 

Herbert R. Northrup in a Public Affairs pamphlet entitled “Will 
Negi'oes Get Jobs Now?*' points out that the problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment, whether committed by employers or by unions, 
is a problem of labor relations. He suggests that since the FEPC did 
not have enough authority during wartime to enforce many of its 
orders, a post-war agency charged with like dudes should be given 
more power. He believes this can be clone by amending the National 
Labor Relations Act (the Wagner Act) and the various state acts to 
provide that discrimination by either employer or union because ot 
race, color, creed, or national origin is an unfair labor practice for- 
bidden by law. Or it can be done by creating permanent national and 
state FEPC’s. He seems to favor the former method. If the latter is 
done, the committees or commissions should be given power to peti- 
tion courts to enforce their directives. 

With the exception of the Urban League, which is a combination 
social -welfare and Negro-advancement organization, we have been 
describing some of the organizations, whose primary purpose is the 
protection and advancement of Negroes. Most of these organizations 

i2£dwin R, Embree, '"Inter-ractal and Intercultuial Activities/’ 1^45 Social 
Work Year BooA, pp. 194-199; see also Lester B. Granger, ‘'Negroes/' 1^4$ Social 
Work Year Book, pp. 280-288. 
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are administered by both races, and all are voluntary except the 
FEPC* The nationalist movements are carried on by Negroes for 
Negroes, although there has been some question as to ^^h ether or not 
white supremacy propaganda money has not been behind the scenes! 

EDUCATIONAL, HEALTH, AND WELFARE SERVICES 

Educational, health, recreational, housing, leliei, and other wellarc 
agencies, what the English call the social services, furnish services to 
indiuidiial Negi'oes in contrast with the agencies just described which 
are interested in Negroes as a gioup. These general-welfare agencies 
may furnish segregated services or provide for Negroes and whites 
alike. 

Educational Services. In the North Negroes and whites attend the 
same schools, are taught by the same teachers, participate in the same 
activities. This is not to say there is no discrimination but rather that 
there is no ideology of discrimination. In the South this is not the 
case. Segregated schools for Negroes, usually taught by poorly-trained 
and paid Negroes characterize the southern educational system, Con- 
trol over Negro schools is in the hands of white.s who constitute the 
state and local boards of education, making it necessary for Negro 
teachers to accommodate themselves to the thinking of their em- 
ployers. Elementary-school teachers, especially in rural areas, are thus 
in no position to assume a role of leadership in obtaining benefits for 
Negro school children. In Negro high schools and colleges, where the 
teachers are bettor trained and paid, there is more chance for inde- 
pendent thinking and acting. This is due not only to their better 
training but also to the tact that in urban communities there is less 
likelihood that members of the boards of education will have or 
take the time to familiarize themselves with problems. Private Negro 
colleges, frcqtiently financed by northern philanthropists and church 
groups, often enjoy considerable academic freedom — sometimes even 
more than their white colleagues in stale insLitutions.^'** College teach- 
ers are also more likely to feel free to participate in community-wide 
Negro improvement movements. 

Ever since public education for Negroes was started in the South, 
there has been disagreement among the white population and among 
the Negroes themselves as to whether Negro education should be 
primarily^iiidus trial or classical. Booker T. Washington has been 
considered the early champion of industrial education. W. E. B. Du- 

is^Iyrdal, op. cit,,Vo\. II, Chapter 41, "The Negro School/’ p, 88i. 
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Bois is one of the present-day advocates of classical education. The 
group typified by Washington believed industrial education would 
meet this needs oi more Negroes; the group typified by Du Bois fciired 
that the South, which favored industrial education, would thus pre- 
vent the Negro from competing lor the more skilled, white-collar, 
and professional positions and keep him out of higher American cul- 
ture. At the present time both industrial and general education sys- 
tems are found and both are, generally speaking, interior. Subjects 
taught are limited in scope, the quality of teaching is poor, the school 
year is short. Facilities for vocational and Indus! rial education are 
inadequate because the South is coming to fear competition from the 
well-trained Negro worker. Southern Negroes may not attend state 
colleges for the white population. They must either attend special 
state institutions for Negroes or attend out-of-state colleges with the 
state paying out-of-state tuition, Tn either instance the taxpayer bears 
the additional burden. Despite all this, the tremendous demand for 
education by Negroes since the Civil War has resulted in a relatively 
high degree of literacy. This, of course, means greater exposure to 
ideas different from those of the dominant group. 

Poor as Negro education is, there is, according to Myrdal, a definite 
tendency upward. This trend is gaming momentum because oL north- 
ern philanthropy, Negro pressures, the aid of federal agencies, and 
the growth of southern liberalism.^* If the federal government finds it 
necessary to develop a public-works program to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, the southern Negro will be helped by the erection of school 
buildings. If and when the federal government makes state funds 
available for general education as well as for vocational and agri- 
cultural education, the standards Cor Negro schools will be raised. 
The skillful strategy of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People will likely force a raise in the salaries ol 
Negro teachers and possibly pash open the doors of graduate schools 
to Negroes or at least compel graduate training in state-supported 
Negro schools. Segregation will coniinuc, but the costs of secondary 
educational systems will become an increasing financial burden ivith 
the possibility that segregation, at least on the expensive graduate 
level, may break down. Changing agricultural and industrial condi- 
tions in the South, the growth of southern unionization, Negro migra- 
tion to northern and southern cities, the insistence ol Negroes them- 
selves, will force southern educational institutions to make adjust- 
ments and improvements. In the meantime, the North will continue, 

uMyrdal, op, cit., Vol. II. p. 903. 
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in Myrdal’s language, “To get untutored and crude Negro immi- 
grants from the South” who will be a heavy burden on the social and 
economic order of that region. The motive of self-interest, if ho other, 
forces the North to be interested in Negro education. 

Health Services. Mortality and morbidity rates are higher for 
■Negroes than whites, in large part, due to the inadequacy of preven- 
tive and treatment resources rather than to greater susceptibility.^® 
The Negro maternal death rate is more than twice that for whites and 
the death rates for infants somewhat less than twice as much.^® From 
the first two million Selective Service examinations it was found that 
47.7 in every thousand American males twenty-one to thirty- five gave 
evidence of syphilitic infection, that among Negro men the rate was 
372 per thousand and among whites 23.5. The combined while and 
Negi'o rate in the southern states was more than four times that of 
other parts of the country. The two places where the authoiity of 
Public Law 163 (The May Act) was invoked were around Camp 
Forest, Tennessee, and Fort Bragg, North Carolina. Under this law 
prostitution became a federal offense and the Secretaries ol Army 
and Navy had the right to close areas where prostitution was not 
locally controlled to military men. 

The Negro needs public health services even more than whites 
because he cannot aftord private services, but the quantity and 
quality of public health services available to him are woefully inade- 
.quate. The level of hospital services in the North is fairly high; in 
the South the pattern of hospital organization for Negroes is like that 
for education. In some localities segregated hospital services are rea- 
sonably adequate; in others exceedingly poor, Myrdal iound better 
services for Negroes in out-patient clinics than in hospitals. 

The federal government has done a good deal in the last decade 
or more to equalize public health services for Negroes and whites. 
For example, through grants-in-aid to the states, it has expanded 
maternal and child-liealth clinics and venereal-disease clinics, and 
Negroes have shared in the benefits. Whenever Congress enacts fed- 
eral aid legislation — whether in the field of health, echacation, recrea- 
tion, housing, public assistance — non-dis criminatory clauses should 
be included to give some guarantee of equal benefits to Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

15 Vol, 1. pp, 344-346. 

u* Sarah^. Dietrick, ''Maternal and Child Health/’ 79^5 Social Work Year Book, 
pp. 248-253. 

lYj. p, R. Hellet. Jj„ "Soctal Hygiene/' 1^4^ Social Work Year Book, pp. 430- 
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National Negro Health Week sponsored by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Seivice has been responsible tor drawing considerable 
attentidn to t?he health of this group of citizens. It has come in for a 
large measure of criticism as an educational device. Negi'o leaders 
feel that this racial emphasis has resulted in a distorted picture of the 
real health situation among Negroes. An increasing number of Negro 
and white leaders are criticizing the current emphasis placed upon 
venereal disease and tuberculosis as special Negto problems. They 
call attention to the fact that Negroes do not have the same quality 
of service as white patients. 

Under New Deal agencies like PWA and WPA, numbers of hos- 
pitals were built which especially benefited southern Ncgi'oes. In 
1946 Congress enacted legislation authorizing grants to the states and 
localities for hospital and clinic construction. The health of Negroes 
wifi be greatly affected by this act. 

Several national health agencies have recently paid special atten- 
tion to Negro health needs. During the war the National Nursing 
Council for War Service, supported by the National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses, and the National Organization of Public 
Health Nursing concentrated their attention upon the limitations 
placed upon Negio nurses in the armed sei vices, worked for larger 
training opportunities for Negro professionals and attacked dif- 
ferentials in salaries. The National Tuberculosis Association gives a 
large number of days of field service to its Negro programs. The 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America has appointed a Negro 
field consultant to carry on an educational program through insti- 
tutes and clinics that will provide help to Negroes in planning tor 
sound family life.^® 

In the North both public and private health agencies are available 
to Negroes, The services are generally performed by white doctors 
and nurses, although not always. In the South a single agency may 
give services to both Negroes and whites but not at the same time and 
not always with the same personnel. 

Recreation Services. In the North there are plenty of instances of 
segregation in commercial, public, and private recreational lacilities, 
as for example, in swimming pools and dance halls. In the South there 
is widespread opposition to mixed recreation since that means social 
relationships. This is true in commercial, public, and private recrea- 
tion. Movies, taverns, dance halls, and pool rooms are operated 
on the theory of segregation. Beaches, playgrounds, public parks^ 

IS Lester B, Gianger, ‘'Negroes,'' Social Work Year Book, pp. ^80-288. 
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movies, and libraries exclude Negi'oes. No substitutes or very poor 
ones is the rule. Private organizations like the Scouts theoretically 
have no rule o£ discrimination but they make adjustments^ to the 
locality. 

National recreation organizations realize the inadequacy ot re- 
sources for Negroes in the North and South. They know there is a 
correlation between delinquency and inadequate community re- 
sources so they are making valiant attempts to expand services. The 
National Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls have recently attempted to 
increase the enrollment of Negro members. The Boy Scouts reported 
in 1943, 101 salaried Negroes on their stalls. Membership reports for 
the same year showed 3,806 Negro troops and 60,184 Scouts. The na- 
tional YWCA and the national YMCA have made sclhs Indies of their 
local racial policies. The reports show that the national YWCA is 
more elfectively organized to give positive leadership on racial-tension 
matteis than is the YMCA. The National Recreation Association 
shares with these and other organizations especial concern for Negro 
youth. 

Federal agencies also have had some part in helping the southern 
Negro obtain public recreation resources. During the '30*5 there were 
PWA, WPA, and NYA projects for playgrounds and community 
centers. A recent development is the establishment of community 
rooms, playgrounds, and nursery schools in or around low-cost hous- 
ing projects. The Agidcultural Extension Service and the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration give recreational services to both Negroes and 
whites. The recreation division of the olTice of Community War Serv- 
ices within the Federal Security Agency did much to encourage local 
recreation during World War 11 . With the abolition of the service at 
the end ot the war, the southern Negi'o is again deprived of federal 
assistance. Until a federal recreation agency with the function of 
dispensing grants-in-aid to states is created, it looks as though the 
southern Negro would continue to be deprived of well-organized and 
well-distributed public recreation services. 

During the war, as everyone knows, there were extensive recrea- 
tional provisions by public and private resources for the armed 
forces. Ouiside of the development in camps, the greatest service 
was tendered by the UvSO and Red Cross, both of which have been 
criticized because of policies and practices which excluded or dis- 
couraged Negro servicemen and women from usii% certain rest and 
recreation centers. The USO established about 3^ standard clubs 
and extension centers staffed by Negro personnS to serve Neero 
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soldiers and war workers. On the other hand, the United Seamen’s 
Service tolerated a minimum of discrimination. In northern ports all 
USS facilitiesowere open to seamen regardless of race although 
groes frequently tailed to take advantage of this opportunity because 
of past experiences. In the South USS had to make adjustments to 
local pressures, but strong effort was made to select staff members 
sympathetic to a minimum of segregation, to secure Negro representa- 
tives on port area committees and to encourage Negroes to use USS 
facilities. Despite the fact that many of the facilities established dur- 
ing wartime in the South were discriminatory, they did make new and 
attractive resources available to both servicemen and civilians. It 
will be unfortunate if southern communities do not hang onto these 
resources and preserve the interest in community centers developed 
during the war. 

In view of the extensive discrimination against Negroes in com- 
mercial, public, and private recreation, it is fortunate that Negroes 
themselves have been so resourceful in providing for their own so- 
ciability needs through churches, lodges, schools, neighborhood or- 
ganizations, etc. Although many Negroes find satisfaction in these 
recreational outlets, the fact remains that the lack of public and 
private recreation resources, the poor and olten dangerous quality 
of commercial recreation for Negroes, and the inadequate police 
inspection and controls in Negro neighborhoods create serious com- 
munity problems. 

Housing. In both the North and South segregated housing for 
Negroes prevails. One has only to walk or drive around the Negro 
sections of any large city to see the extent of substandard housing in 
which the Negro must live. War migration vastly increased the hous- 
ing problem for him. OPA restrictions kept rents from soaring, but 
the inadequate supply of housing in industrial areas necessitated 
'doubling-up and further aggravated already bad slum conditions. 
Federal and local governmental agencies could not build and re- 
model fast enough to meet the problem. Private building was com- 
pletely curtailed. 

The period of the ’30’s forced the federal government to enter the 
housing field, and World War II increased government participation. 
The housing policy of the federal government has two aspects: 
(1) making credit available for private housing; and (2) providing 
public housing for low-income groups. Negroes have benefited almost 
not at all from the first policy but have to some extent from the 
second. About 7,500 or one- third of the dwelling units in projects 
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built during 1933-1957 by the housing division oi the Public Works 
Administration were for Negroes. By July 31, 1942, there were 122,000 
dwelling units built by loan or contract with the TJSHA; about 
41,000 or 33 per cent were intended lor Negro occupancy 

During the war the Federal Public Housing Authority within the 
^National Housing Agency was authorized to provide housing tor 
persons engaged in war activities in localities where the president 
found an acute shoitagc which could not be met by private enter- 
prise. It could provide such housing itself or utilize local public- 
housing agencies in the construction and operation ol war-housing 
projects. Actually the amount ol new war housing which benefited 
Negroes was very small. Pressure from real estate and tecleral agen- 
cies to keep Negroes in Negro neighborhoods slowed down housing 
programs. There had been no housing lor Negroes during the pre- 
vious decade so with the aggravation ol conditions due to the war, a 
most acute and dangerous condition prevailed. 

The government program lor providing housing for Negro war 
workers and its plans for post-war housing have been severely crit- 
icized by Negro and inter-racial groups. The tendency of the federal 
government to relinquish direction and planning ot public-housing 
programs to local leadership is, in the eyes ol these people, a back- 
ward step. The absence of Negro participation in local housing plans 
is noticealile. Of some 350 local housing authorities, 32 in 1944 had 
Negro membership, though in Newark, New Jersey, a Negro had 
been elected chairman of the housing authority. A 1944 report ol the 
National Housing Agency showed 622 public-housing projects occu- 
pied by Negro tenants with 297 providing lor total Negro occupancy 
and 325 for joint Negro-white occupancy. The total number ol 
public-housing dxvelling units occupied by Negro tenants was 92,476. 
The National Public Housing Conterence, the National Committee 
on Housing and die National Urban League all show great interest 
in the housing needs of Negroes. 

Public housing lor low-income groups is very new in this country. 
Resistance by the vested interests is great. The social worker sees a 
clear need of extensive public-housing developmentsr especially for 
Negroes who are forced to live in segregated and deteriorated areas. 
Experimentation with various kinds ol public and private housing 
enterprises and with joint occupancy is imperative. 

Social ^ork Services. The social services or welfare services which 
we have just been describing are not olten performed by social work- 
Kyi'dal. op. dU V^ol. 1 , Chapter 15, p, 350. 
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ers. The skills involved are those of the educator, the doctor, the 
nurse, the recreation or housing expert, the general administrator. 
There 2fre, however, numerous agencies which make use of the social 
worker’s skills. 

Social work among Negroes has taken two directions. Firstj there 
has been the effort to integrate members of the group into community, 
life through undifferentiated case work and group work; se'eond, 
there has been the trend toward separate provisions with duplication 
of agencies, facilities, and personnel. Some agencies aim at the break- 
down of racial barriers; others work within the framework of segre- 
gation. The social worker laboring with Negroes has not only the 
usual problems of people to deal with but the additional factors oi 
exaggerated tensions and of trying to solve problems with a minimum 
of resources. He needs great technical skill, unlimited patience, and 
a more than usual interest in human beings. 

It is not necessary to review the public assistance provisions of the 
country — that has been done in Chapter XII. It is desirable, however, 
to point out that there is marked dibcrimination against Negroes in 
standards of relief administration, especially in the southern states. 
Myrdal shows that Negroes have oiten found it more difficult to 
receive any relief at all than have whites in similar economic circum- 
stances and when they do receive it, the average grant per client or 
family is smaller than for whites. Social Security Administration fig- 
ures for the various categories of federal-state relief show much lower 
average grants in the South than elsewhere. For example, in June, 
1945, the average grant for the blind for Washington, the highest state, 
was I54.12 and for Kentucky, the lowest state, $12.96; for old^age assist- 
ance for Washington, I48.89, and for Kentucky, $11.46, the highest 
and lowest states, respectively; for aid to dependent children per 
family in Massachusetts, $80.52, and in Texas, $20.80, again the 
highest and lowest states, respectively. In Mississippi the average 
grants for the blind were $22.18, for the aged $15.42; for aid to de- 
pendent children per family $25.91. In Tennessee they were respec- 
tively $19.99, |i6,o8, and $30.23; in North Carolina $18.65, $12.50 
and I24.79. These sample figures show the wide variations as between 
southern states as well as between regions. All the southern states pay 
lower benefits to Negroes than to whites, 20 

Since there are no federal funds for general relief, this means in 

Issues in Social Security f A Report to the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives By the Cominittee's Sodal Security Technical Staff 
H. Res. 204, 79th Congress, tst Session, 1946, p. 340. 
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the South that needy people, both Negroes and whites, have little 
chance for receiving cash relief. There is very marked need then for 
the .extension of federal grants-in-aid programs to the'^^tates for this 
group of needy people. This will require modification of the Social 
Security Act. 

, So far as die social-insurance schemes of the Social Security Act are 
concerned, there is little likelihood of any direct discrimination in 
the old-age-and-SLirvivor's-insurance system which is entirely admin- 
istered by the federal government. Since the Social Security Act does 
not include agricultural and domestic workers, relatively few Negroes 
can receive unemployment compensation, a form of discrimination 
against this group. 

In addition to public-assistance agencies which legally should make 
no distinction in their programs between i^acial groups there are 
many other kinds of organizations which tender ianiily and child 
welfare, piotective and institutional services. In many northern pub- 
lic and private family and children’s agencies there is no intent to 
differentiate the quality of service for Negro and white clients. Some 
organizations employ Negro social workers, especially il there is a 
large Negro population, just as they employ Polish or Gei man work- 
ers if there is a large foreign population. In the South if agencies serve 
both black and white clients, there may be what amounts to two sets 
of services and even two staffs. Institutions which care for Negroes, 
whether hospitals or homes for the aged, for delinquents and 
criminals or for neglected children are inadequate. Relatively 
few employ professional social workers and when they do the num- 
ber is entirely too small. A persistent dark spot in the picture oi ju- 
venile care, says Lester B, Granger, is the nation-wide absence or 
inadequacy of institutions and agencies to handle Negro children in 
the pre-delinquent stage. Foster-home care also lags badly.^^ 

The supply of Negro social workers seems to be increasing. This is 
probably largely due to the fact that there are now several Negro 
graduate schools of social work, and that the others, if not in the 
South, admit Negroes* A few agencies in northern locaHties use Negro 
social workers for an undifferentiated case load* 

ADDITIONAL RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

American, discrimination is not limited to Negroes although since 
they are our largest racial minority, we are more aware of the problem 

SI ^'Negroes/ 1^4$ Social Work Year Boofe, pp. aSo-gSS. 
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in relatioil to them. Discrimination extends to other racial and na- 
tional groups. Despite the fact that America in Adamic’s words wel- 
comes ‘'diven^ty, variety, dificrence” we iear and resent it also, espe- 
cially if strange colors and languages are present and il the divergent 
group affords economic competition to the majority group. McWil- 
liams in Brothers Under the Skin traces the history of our discrim-, 
ination against Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, Japanese, Chinese, Ha- 
waiians, Porto Ricans and Filipinos. He emphasizes the point that 
in our international relations we are in no position to be very in- 
sistent about democratic policies when we withhold from the mil- 
lions of minority Americans their full rights and privileges. 

The most recent illustration of American fear of minority gx'oups 
came during the war on the Pacific coast. In 1940 there were about 
1 12,000 persons of Japanese ancestry living on or near the west coast; 
70 per cent of them were American-born and hence American citi- 
zens. Few of them had ever been in Japan or knew anything but 
the English language. Forty-three per cent were engaged in agricul- 
ture and 26 per cent in wholesale and retail trades. In 1941 they 
owned property valued at 1 200,000, 000 and annually produced about 
$30,000,000 of farm products. Almost none of them had ever been 
dependent on relief or had ever been brought into court for crime. 
Over 2,000 were students in colleges. 

With the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor all the smouldering 
antagonisms toward this group burst into flame. Japanese and others 
whom the Department ol Justice called dangerous were removed 
from strategic military areas. In January, 1942, the coast newspapers 
waged a campaign for the complete evacuation of all persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry from the entire western coast. On March 2, 1942, an 
order was given by the army prohibiting all persons of Japanese 
ancestry from leaving these areas, and on March 18, President Roose- 
velt created by executive order the War Relocation Authority. The 
authority built ten new communities in Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. By November, 1942, 
practically thf^entme group of 112,000 persons had been transferred 
to these centers. 

Life in the centers inevitably had many tragic and unavoidably 
bad features. Issci (Japan-born) and Nisei (American-born) who 
might have had relatively few contacts with each other were forced 
to live together; barracks were crowded; idleness prevailed; tensions 
were many. By July, 1942, the shortage of manpower and the injustice 
done to those who wanted to work caused the Autliority to develop 
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a policy of granting permanent leave to those who wished to leave. 
The Authority established regional and district ofTiccs to facilitate 
job A^lacement, housing arrangements, and communiify acceptance. 
Case workers were used in these offices. 

A number of church groups established hostels for the evacuees. 
The Federated Council of Churches of Christ in America and the 
Home Missions Council of North America, in cooperation with the 
Foreign Missions Conference of Notth America sponsored the Com- 
mittee on Resettlement of Japanese-Ainericans. It took the responsi- 
bility for organizing local advisory committees to work with the 
Relocation Authority. These local committees usually included rep- 
resentatives from the Y's, churches, the International Institute, and 
social agencies. In many communities there was no problem of assim- 
ilation. 

On December 17, 1944, the War Department issued an order imme- 
diately eEeclive permitting the return of persons ol Japanese an- 
cestry whose records stood the test of army scrutiny to their homes. 
The thousands of people who went back to their communities alter 
this order will have innumerable and perhaps insuperable problems 
trying to pick up their occupations, to gain back their property, and 
to make adjustments to communities which tearfully and ruthlessly 
evicted them. 22 

Many Americans, especially those who did not live on the Pacific 
coast or who had no racial prejudice, could not understand why it 
was necessary to take such drastic action against our Japanese popula- 
tion. Fear of the Japanese, most of whom were American citizens, 
was much greater than of the Germans and Italians of whom there 
were many inore. Actually of the 112,000 Japanese only 5,127 desired 
repatriation to Japan, 4,333 refused to take the oath of loyalty to the 
United States and 4,191 chose to stay with relatives. These were the 
groups which were sent to Tule Lake in California, More than one- 
foiirth of them were under eighteen years of age. Surely die F.B.I, 
could have protected the west coast from whatever harm this rela- 
tively small group might have perpetrated! 

For this digest of materials sec Clarence E. Pickett "Japanese-Americans ” 
^ 94 $ Social Work Year Book, pp, 199-505; and Carey McWilliams* Prejudice: 
Japanese' Americans — Symbol of Racial Intolerance, Boston; Little, Brown and 
Company, X945. 
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CONCLUSION 

If ydVi arcane ol the approximately thirteen million Negraes in 
the United States, you may or may not see signs which encourage you 
to believe that there is much hope for political, economic, and educa- 
tional equality ol Negroes and whites in our time. If you are a white, 
person, you may or may not have full realization of the enormity ed' 
the problem of Negro-white relationships. Discouraging as is the 
outlook for any early solution of the race problem in America, it is 
possible to point to cncoui aging developments some of which we 
have referred to in this chapter. More and more Negroes are assuming 
*Lwo kinds of responsibility, hist, for competent perfoiniance in a 
great variety of job situations and, second, lor participation in com- 
munity affairs through their own organizations and through organ- 
izations composed of both races. More and more whiles, southern and 
northern both, are insistent that there shall be fewer major and 
minor forms of discrimination. 

Other countries have racial problems but in no country is racism 
so acute as in the United States. The Nazis knew this and did all they 
could to exploit it with the Japanese and other Oriental groups and 
with the Negi’oes. The Nazis were mistaken in their belief that our 
racial minority groups would not fight for their country. Negroes 
rendered valiant war service despite gross injustices. But the white 
population should understand that Negroes do not intend indefi- 
nitely to be door mats under their feet and the Negro population 
should more and more participate in programs which increase oppor- 
tunities for understanding. Legislative and judicial action, reform 
movements, and the social services must go hand-in-hand. 

If the United States wishes to play the role of international arbi- 
trator in a world that is predominantly colored, it has got to make 
some fundamental changes in its prevailing attitudes and actions 
toward the colored races, more particularly to the minority groups 
in its own midst. No white American should ever forget diat even 
diough some sections of the United States tolerate a minimum of polit- 
ical and economic discrimination, there is no person with colored skin 
widiin the country who does not feel psychological discrimination. 
While this is true, no American can be very smug about American 
attitudes and conditions. 
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EXERCISES 

1. What is '‘the race problem"? What is "the racial myth"? 

3. vVhat evidences oC prejudice and discrimination toward minority 
racial oi religious groups have you found? 

3. What does such a Negro leader as Mrs. Coggs think are some of the 

. methods of abating racial prejudices? What do you suggest? 

What is the significance of Negro poetry like that quoted in this 
chapter? 

5. Read and report on some novel, book of poetry, biography written by 
a Negro or dealing with the problems of Negroes. 

6. Describe the system of Negro education in the northern and southern 
parts of our country. 

7. What health, recreational, housing, and welfare services are available 
for Negroes? 

8. Desciibe some of the national reform organ i^ations for Negroes. 

9. What are the similarities and differences of the Negio and the Japanese 
problem in the United States? 
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Chapter XVIII 

SERVICES AND RESOURCES BY 
AND FOR RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

INTRODUCTION 

Volumes have been written on Jewish and Christian' theories of re- 
sponsibility for individual and group welfare. We shall not attempt 
here to summarize the history of Judaeo-Chiistian attitudes toward 
charity and social justice. Suffice it to say that the practice ot cliariLy 
and an emphasis upon a social conscience are inherent parts of Jew- 
ish and Christian tradition; but the pattern of organization, whether 
for individual charity or social reform, differs as between Catholics, 
Jews, and the many Protestant denominations. We shall point out 
some of the similarities and differences in the welfare activities of 
these three dominant religious groups in the United States. 

CATHOLIC WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

Theory. Catholics who write about the function of the church re- 
iterate that Catholic faith obligates adherence to works of charity, 
not just on a voluntary and individual or face-to-tace basis but 
through tlie systematic efforts of the church. In the foreword to 
Marguerite T. Boylan’s Social Welfare in the Catholic Church, the 
Archbishop of St. Paul stated that the organization of activities in 
the exercise of spiritual and corporal works of mercy is not discre- 
tionary. The imperative necessity for recognition of the claims of 
charity has been traditional from the day the first Apostles organized 
Deacons to perform this duty. Responsibility has always been assumed 
by Catholic leadeis to guarantee that individual needs shall be 
met, even to the extent that for centuries one-third of all the offer- 
ings of the faithful were, by ecclesiastical decree, allotted to the care 
of the poor and needy 

The most significant characteristic of Catholic welfare activities is 
not that church doctrine prescribes individual responsibility for 

3 - Mew York, Columbia Univeisity Press, 1941. 
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charitable acts since that is true oi Protestant and Jewish groups 
too. Rather it is that the church for almost 2,000 yea is has assumed 
responsibility knd developed the organisation for putting into eih^ct 
this Christian responsibility. For centuries the Bishop’s House was 
the refuge of the poor but today because of the multiplicity of his 
duties, especially in urban areas, it has become necessary to delegate » 
some of his traditional responsibilities, and we now have Diocesarr 
Bureaus of Social Welfare or Catholic Charities. The director of the 
bureau is a priest, sometimes educated in social-work methods, who 
may have professional social workers on his staff. The bin can is usu- 
ally a federated body of the constituent self-governing agencies and 
institutions lying within the boundaries of the diocese. It correlates, 
coordinates and integrates the various charitable functions and activi- 
ties; it develops leadership; it helps in general community planning 
for and financing of social work; it serves as the liaison body between 
Catholic and other social woik; it interprets Catholic social work to 
the laity and non-Catholic public; and it may act as the soliciting 
agency tor Catholic charities.- 

Types of Activity. Social-xvelfare activities, institutional and non- 
institutional, for family welfare and for children, and protective 
agencies for the aged, for the sick, for the mentally ill and deficient 
are all carried on by the Catholic church largely through ^diocesan 
organizations. From very eaily days institutional care for children 
has been the most important church welfare lunction. Religious 
orders have carried most of the burden, more than 20,000 religious 
today being engaged in this work. More and more members of these 
orders are enrolling in schools of social woik in order to modernize 
institutional or agency care. Many of the institutions carry on place- 
ment and adoption programs or work with Catholic agencies which 
perform this function. The Social Work Year Book shows that 
there were 65,144 children under Catholic foster-care with 46,178 in 
369 orphanages and infant asylums and 18,966 in foster-homes. 

Since the Catholic church, like all other Christian churches, be- 
lieves that the family is the primary social unit, it places heavy 
emphasis on the preservation of the integrity of the family. It does 
this in its general education, religious instruction, and social-welfare 
activities. As a matter of fact, even though the church maintains many 
institutions for cliildren, it is following the trend and increasingly 
abandoning congregate methods of care and employing the cottage 

2 Robert E. Keegan, ‘'Catholic Social Work,” Social Work Year fiooft, pp, 

91-97* 
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system oi institutional housing because the small unit method ap- 
proximates normal family life. Further it is facilitating the rehabilita- 
tioi>of the child’s own home when that is possible, and' encouraging 
foster-homeland adoption programs when that is impossible. Because 
of its great concern for family life, the Catholic church holds con- 
feences on Family Life. Every phase of Catholic thought on the sub- 
of family life is discussed. Family-counseling bureaus on religious, 
social/ and economic problems and matrimonial clinics are stimu- 
lated by these conferences. 

Dispensation of charity or relief has been charactciisiic of Catholic 
charity. In fact, the church has often resisted secuhirization of reliel , 
on the theory that fraternal charity with a supernatural motive should 
predominate rather than the giving of services to the poor as a nat- 
ural phase of social progress. The church recognizes that the great 
burden of caring for the poor cannot rest on private benevolence 
but must be assumed by the state. It believes, however, that the 
church has a relief function and gives large amounts of assistance in 
cash and goods to its needy adherents through various parish organ- 
izations. Among its many other welfare activities are hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, institutions for unmarried mothers, protective in- 
stitutions for delinquent boys and girls, institutions for persons with 
mental problems, nurseries, immigrant centers, and recreational pro- 
grams. Tens of thousands of religious, lay, and professional workers 
participate in these many activities which are set up lor Catholics. 

Social Action. The Catholic church is aggressive in those areas of 
social reform which touch upon the moral teaclrings of the church. 
The influence of the entire hierarchy from the Pope to the lowliest 
parish priest is brought to bear on politicians, business men, labor, 
and die public generally to oppose practices in violation of church 
principles. For example, through the Legion of Decency the church 
encourages Catholics everywhere to insist upon ‘‘respectable" movies. 
The church opposes the establishment of agencies for the teaching 
of birth control since the encyclical of Pope Pius XI, "Casti Con- 
nubi" denounces this practice. 

In the area of economic and political reform the church has made 
its pronouncements, too. For example, Leo XIII issued his encyclical 
“On the Condition of Workers," Pius XI his “On Reconstructing 
the Social Order/’ Pius XII his, “Functions of the State in the 
Modern World." In each economic, social, and political problems are 
discussed. Papal encyclicals encourage lay and clerical concern with 
limited reform movements but they also counsel organized resistance 
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to socialis’m and to any radical or revolutionary political or economic 
movement which jeopardizes the position of the church. Individual 
cleigyihen like Father Ryan and Monseigneur Haas have been. out- 
standing in their advocacy of labor legislation, but i^he primary 
emphasis of the church on matters of social action has been on moral 
rather than on economic and political issues. 

National Oiganizalions. Catholics have many national organi^s^- 
dons which encourage local welfare activities. Wc shall make brief 
statements concerning four of them, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the National Conference oi Catholic Charities, the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, and the National Catholic Community 
Service. It is easy to confuse the first two since the names are similar. 

The National Catholic Welfare Confeiencc is an organization of 
the hierarchy of the United States. It is not a legislative body, so the 
resolutions of the bishops do not have force of law. The basic objec- 
tive of the organization is unifying the Catholic people of the United 
States in works of education, social welfare, immigrant aid, civic, edu- 
cational and other activities. The departments of the conterciice are: 
Executive, Education, Press, Legal, Social Action, Youth, Catholic 
Action Study, and Lay Organizations. The monthly publication of 
the confeience is Catholic Action. The Department of Social Action, 
for example, is concerned with studies and piogranis dealing with 
industrial problems, civic obligations, rural and family life, etc. It 
promotes tjaese purposes through lay organizations including youth 
groups. The Catholic ConLerence on Industrial Problems and sum- 
mer courses for the clergy are within its scope. A lamily-life section 
extends its activities into home economics, parent education, and 
family relationships. The Rural Life Bureau, in cooperation xvith the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, sponsors institutes and 
promotes programs which enrich rural living. The Youth Depart- 
ment promotes the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing approved Catholic youth groups. The De- 
partment of Lay Organizations comprises lire National Council of 
Catholic Mcij and the National Council ol Catholic VV^omen. The 
latter sponsors the National Catholic School of Social Service in 
Washington. 

The second important group, the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities is foremost among Catholic organizations in the field of 
social work as differentiated from general social welfare, ks purposes 
include: the exchange of views among experienced workers, collec- 
tion and publication of information concerning Catholic charities, 
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encouragement of writing and publication in this field, promotion of 
discussion regarding general standards of relief and prevention, de- 
velqgment ol the organization of Catholic social woik- Its objective 
of holding j:peetings and encouraging discussion is analogous to that 
of the National Conlercncc of Social Work. 

^ The third organization, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, founded 
^ France in 1833, is a world-wide organization for Catholic laity. Its 
activities are mostly carried on in paiishes by innumerable unpaid 
Catholic men and women, although some of the large cities are now 
employing social workers to direct the piogram and the activities of 
the laymen who make most of the contacts with pet sons having prob- 
lems. The purpose ol the society is the sanctification of the individual 
member and of those aided. Visits and assistance to the poor in their 
own homes are the mam activities although members also engage in 
many special projects such as homes for transient men, hoarding 
homes for working boys, foster -home piograms. In 1943 the society 
listed 27,257 volunteer members who contributed over 1 100,000 
toward their work. In that year 303,296 homes were visited. Many 
other organizations of laity carry on welfare activities. Among the 
more prominent are the Christ Child Society, Catholic Daughters of 
America, Sodality of Our Lady, Ladies of Charity, etc. 

The fourth organization is the National Catholic Community 
Service, a temporary wartime organization designated by the arch- 
bishops and bishops in 1940 as the official Catholic agency to meet 
national and community needs in military and industrial areas. To- 
gether with the YMCA, YWCA, the Salvation Army, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and the Traveler*s Aid, it is a member of the USO. 
We discuss it here because like all the member USO organizations 
except the Traveler’s Aid, it is a religious agency which has made 
significant contributions to the maintenance of wartime morale. 
It is common knowledge that the U 80 coordinated the religious, edu- 
cational, recreational, and social-welfare services of these six agencies 
for the benefit of millions of off-duty servicemen. In this connection it 
is important to remember that in contrast with Worl^l War 1 , these 
agencies with such different religious convictions and practices worked 
together under one rooL Many people hope that the wartime co- 
operation of agencies with such diverse religious dogmas and welfare 
practices will be an influence for permanent community understand- 
ing and Operation*® 

s Lucian L. Lauertnan, '‘Catholic Social Work," Social Work Year Book, 
pp, 95-98; same author, Social Work Year Booh^ pp. 63-69. 
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In a 1945 bulletin entitled “NCOS Still Services” commemorating 
the fifth annivcisary of the National Catholic Community Service, 
this statement which shows the fundamental religious purpose oj-the 
organization is found: j 

While the record of the NCOS extends back for only five years, the love 
and devotion that has motivated its program m these trying times go back 
to the traditional source of all man’s goodness — the Risen Christ. Fro'SV’ 
this fountain of eternal life, Catholic agencies through the centuries have 
offered lasting consolation and hope to bedraggled man in his toil and 
affliction. Following Christ’s supreme example of love of neighbor, NCCS 
has cairied out his divine admonitions that were given to the Apostles nearly 
’8,000 yeais ago, 

‘'Greater love than this no one has, that one lay down his life for his 
friends,” has been the watchword under which NCCS has united, first, its 
Catholic people and Catholic resources, and second, the noii-Catbolic people 
who have so generously oReied their coopeiauon in its giant enterprise. 

At first NCCS plans called for 175 professional employees to man- 
age its share of the USO operations, to coordinate its work from a na- 
tional office in Washington, D.C., and to supervise local operations 
from regional offices. This number was far below the more than 

1.000 persons who eventually served throughout the country in over 
500 units located in 46 states. The bulletin indicates that in one repre- 
sentative month approximately 170,000 volunteers gave , 1,255,000 
hours of volunteer service. Over the five-year period, 1941-1946, 

53.327.000 hours of service were given by volunteers. 

These four and other Catholic organizations are important because 
they provide: (1) stimulus and incentive for the establishment of local 
organizations; (2) advisory and consultative services; (3) means of real- 
izing minimum standards and some degree of uniformity of practice; 
(4) avenues through which church dogmas are effectuated. Actual 
work with people in trouble takes place in the institutions and 
through parish and diocesan agencies and societies. 

Summary. The pi'actices and convictions of the Catholic church 
in the field of social welfare seem to include: 

1. Extensive^ limiishing of many types of wclfaie seiwkes financed in 
large part through church funds and administered under church con- 
trol. 

2 . Assumption of responsibility by the hierarchy itself for putting into 

effect the doctrine of the church that faith in Christ and personal love 
of the poor are inseparable. ^ 

3. Application of the theory that every Catholic has a duty to perform 
charitable acts. 

4. Growth in the use qf professional personnel such as social workers, 
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nurses, doctors, etc, and in the training of the clergy and other re- 
ligious for these activities. 

5. Group participation in those measures of social rcforip havip.g hier- 
’"(ETchical sanction. 

Probably the outstanding characteristic ot Catholic wcltare work 
is the extent to which the church has reproduced in every unit of its 
GJCganization the endorsed or authoritative pattern of Catholic wel- 
fare activities. 


JEWISH WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

Theory. In contrast with Ctithoiic welfare work, most Jewish wel- ' 
fare activities arc supported by voluntary and individual contribu- 
tions and not by the church as such. There is no church or other hier- 
archy in Jewish welfare work. Jewish social-welfare services trace their 
traditions to Biblical times. Practices have been adapted to the chang- 
ing conditions in which Jews have lived but die tradition survives that 
wherever there is a group of Jews they shall set up their own social 
services. 

Jewish settlers in the American colonies took care of their needy 
through the synagogues. Early organization followed the sectarian 
pattern then prevalent. As their numbers increased, they extended 
their services beyond the synagogue or parish boundaries. They built 
orphanages following the Revolutionary War; started hospitals in 
the middle of the nineteenth century; organized United Hebrew Char- 
ities in the 1870's under the impetus of the COS movement and 
finally in the twentieth century formed financial and welfare fed- 
erations.^ 

American Jews are an urban people. About one-half of the five 
million in this country live in New York City and one-fourth in an- 
other dozen cities. Jewish social services then are characterized by an 
urban environment. This means multiplicity of organizations, dupli- 
cation, specialization, and eventually federation. Specialization has 
been aggravated by the fact that the Jewish population^ is not homo- 
geneous but comes from many countries with different languages, 
customs, and religious practices. This has made it difficult to get 
Jewish individuals and organizations to work together and means 
that there has been and still is gi’eat variation between agencies and 
communities in quality of work., 

* George W. Rabinoff, "Jewish Social Work/' Social Wor/i Vear BooJh pp, 
203-? 14. 
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Types lOf Activity, Jewish communities often have their own 
family-service and child-carc agencies, separate agencies and institu- 
tions ^or the aged, for medical and health services, for recrea4:ion 
and religious education. The seven ty-three Jewish family-service’ agen- 
cies in the United States offer a variety of services including not only 
those usually given by this type of agency but small loans, scholar- 
ships, camp opportunities, intensive work with emotional problei;S,% 
etc. Recently a lew of these organizations have tried the plan of 
charging those who can afford and wish to pay for counseling serv- 
ices. Jewish child-care agencies continue their development away from 
congregate to smaller cottage-type institutions. These organizations 
** in cooperation with family agencies and institutions have developed 
extensive foster-care programs. 

The Jewish program for the care of the aged, like all community 
services for old people^ is undergoing rapid changes. The Social Se- 
curity Act with its old-age assistance and old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance programs has made it possible for many aged to live more or 
less comfortably in the community. However, the institutional needs 
for both the aged and chronically ill are acute and grow more so. Jews 
and Gentiles alike are giving much attention to the institutional and 
non-institutional needs of these two groups. Community planning 
bodies on problems for the aged and chronically ill comprised of lay 
and professional people from institutions, family, health,>nd recre- 
ation agencies have done much in those communities where they exist 
to plan intelligently for these persons. Such planning groups may be 
non-sectarian in membership or comprised of representatives of a 
single religious group such as Jews or Catholics or Lutherans. 

The first Jewish hospital was established in the 1860's partly to 
provide a favorable cultural environment for patients and partly to 
provide training opportunities for Jewish physicians and nurses. 
There are at present sixty-five Jewish hospitals, general and special, 
in the United Stales and Canada. Social-service departments are 
maintained by most of the larger hospitals. Out-patient departments 
attached to these hospitals and unattached clinics number fifty-two 
and in 1941 served about 340,000 persons, making about 2,400,000 
visits. These clinics and hospitals provide service primarily but not 
exclusively for Jews. 

Jewish community centers, which originated in the 1870’s, offer 
educational, recreational, and cultural activities to children, youth, 
and adults. These centers report a trend away from formal groupings 
toward mass social functions, special projects, and teen-age cam 
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teens. During the war they engaged in many activities ter service- 
men, Jewish groups organize their own educational programs. The 
purpose is instruction in the culture, history, and religion oi Jews. 
These educational activities arc carried on by churches, neighbor- 
hood, and iraternal groups or through community-wide sponsorship. 

Because o£ the complexity of their problems and the multiplicity of 
^eneies, Jewish leaders have been especially interested in commu- 
nity organization. To meet this involved situation, three types of 
local coordinating agencies have been developed. The Jexoish Federa- 
tion was the earliest type having been established in Boston and Cin- 
cinnati in 18915 and 1896. This is an oiganization of local social agen- 
cies corresponding in organization and functions to community 
chests and councils of social agencies. Even bciore World War I this 
type of federation made its appearance in most large cities. The Jew- 
ish Weljarc Fund is the second type of coordinating agency and is set 
up for financing a larger vaiiety of international, national, and local 
welfare agencies. The first welfare funds were developed in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Indianapolis, and Oakland, California, in 1925^1926 and 
exist today in most communities with a large Jewish population. The 
third and most recent form is the Jewish Community Council It is 
interested in relationships within the Jewish group and with the 
larger community. Generally Federations and Welfare Funds consist 
of individual contributors whereas the Community Council is com- 
posed of delegates from Jewish organizations — fraternal, religious, 
social, and charitable. These three forms of organization are not 
mutually exclusive and in some cities all tliree exist with varying 
interrelationships. Approximately goo Jewish comnuinides have some 
one or more types of central agencies. In about 100 cities, Jewish 
welfare agencies are affiliated with community chests, usually through 
Jewish federations. In those cities where local Jewish welfare agen- 
cies axe financed from community funds, the Jewish community uses 
a welfare fund to finance non-local needs and those local services, 
like education, not eligible to chest support. 

Social Action. The extent to which the Jewish cler^, members of 
Jewish churches, and Jewish groups participate in social action, 
varies from community to community. Although Jews are active in 
many kinds of social services, as a group they probably do not par- 
ticipate in social reform any more or any less than Catholics or Prot- 
estants. It often said that Jews furnish die radical and disorganiz- 
ing influences inside many kinds of organizations including campus 
youth associations, political organizations, and labor unions. Whether 
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or not this is so, we cannot say, but when there is such radical Jewish 
leadership, it is a personal matter. 

National prganizations. The Jewish, like the Catholic commiyiity, 
has many national organizations concerned in one wa^ or another 
with the well-being of Jews. Among the important national Jewish 
organizations is the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, whose executive secretary is Harry L. Lurie, an outstUncUag- 
writer and thinker in social work. The Council is the national organ- 
ization for Jewish agencies analogous to Community Chests and 
Councils, Incorporated, for non-sectarian agencies. It helps organize 
local resources to meet local, regional, national, and overseas Jewish 
needs. It is made up of 255 local federations, welfare funds and com- 
munity councils from 220 cities. Six times a year it publishes a peri- 
odical, Notes and News and annually it issues the Jewish Social Work 
Year Book. 

Another important organization is the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. Its functions include the promotion of the religious, intel- 
lectual, physical, and social well-being and development of Jews, the 
stimulation of the organization of Jewish Centers, YMHA’s and 
YWHA’s, cooperation with other organizations for the develop- 
ment of Judaism and good ciuzenship, and the promotion of the 
general welfare of Jewish servicemen. Its membership comprises 
390,000 individuals and 293 local organizations. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board is a member of the USO. Like 
the National Catholic Community Service, it performed an extensive 
and distinctive function for servicemen, especially, of course, for Jew- 
ish servicemen. Its Army and Navy Division, from 1942 through 
1945, spent approximately eleven and a half million dollars, of which 
almost nine million was furnished by the USO. This division carried 
on 222 USO-JWB operations with a maximum staff of 330 for the 
more than 600,000 Americans of Jewish faith who served in the 
United States armed forces, It organized 626 local Army and Navy 
Committees and assisted in the organization of others in foreign lands. 
It served the^ wounded and veterans in almost 300 general hospitals 
and veteran facilities. It distributed millions of pamphlets and other 
releases for the benefit of servicemen and staff. 

A third national organization of considerable importance is the 
National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare which, like the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, provides a fo:sum tor the 
discussion of principles and practices of Jewish welfare. It publishes 
the Jewish Social Senjice Quarterly and Annual Proceedings. 
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A fourth organization which should be mentioned is the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee which is primarily a disbursing 
agencj expending funds in more than fifty foreign countries? It re- 
ceives its fuj^^ds from organized Jewish committees throughout Amer- 
ica. Its overseas activities include the disbursement of food, clothing, 
,and medical aid; the provision of shelter, child care, vocational re- 
^:aining, cultural assistance, and assistance with immigration. Be- 
cause of the size of the displaced pci son population, there being 
some thirty million, of whom a large percentage are Jews, it is antici- 
pated that activity in the international relief held by Jewish groups 
will continue for a long time in the post-war period. 

Numbers of other organizations serve some special group, as, for 
example, the B’nai B'rith which is inteiested in Jewish youth and 
which maintains 144 Hillel Foundations at colleges and universities; 
the Jewish Occupation Council which acts as a clearing-house for all 
Jewish organizations engaged in occupational guidance, placement, 
training, and anti-discrimination work; the Jewish Agricultural So- 
ciety which encourages farming among Jews, etc. 

National Jewish organizations are important for the same reasons 
and make like contributions to carrying on Jewish welfare activities 
as do Catholic or Protestant agencies. There is one important dif- 
ference, National Jewish agencies are not interested in providing 
an avenue through which religious dogmas are put into effect. Rather 
they are concerned that widespread means shall be available lor the 
preservation of and protection of Jewish culture. 

Summary, The main characteristics of Jewish welfare work seem 
to be: 

1. The conduct of many kinds of specialized activities for Jews. 

s. Maintenance of most of these activities outside any church affiliation 
and with no hierarchical direction. 

3. Organization of these many activities on a local basis with great vari- 
ation in standards of performance between agencies in the same com- 
munity and between communities. 

4, tensive use of professional social workers by many large city 
organizations, with the consequence of high standards of performance 
and willingness to experiment with new techniques and services. 

5, Wide-spread use of the federation idea. 

6. The development of organizations to' maintain Jewish culture and to 
combat anti-Semitism.® 

® Hyman foplan, ’'Jewish Social Work," Social JVork Year Book, pp, 276-* 
283, and Social Work Y^ar Book, pp, ?49-256; George W, Rabinoff, “Jewish 
Social Work," ^9^5 Sodaf Work Year Book, pp, 203-214. 
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PROTESTANT WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

The?)ry. Itois difficult to make a short, accurate statement concern-* 
ing the characteristics of Protestant welfare theories aj;id practices 
because of the innumerable denominations and sects which make up 
Piotestantism. Rcinhold Niebuhr ot liberal Union Theological Scni-> 
inary in Religion and Social Wo'ik points out that the disunity of tk<t ’ 
Protestant church, the preponderant si/e of the Protestant popula- 
tion and its relative wealth made secularization of social-welfare 
activities in this country imperative and inevitable. It is quite im- 
^ possible in grappling with the growing complexity ot an uiban 
civilization to use an instrument as divided as the Protestant church 
to deal with problems of individuals. Hence the extensive seculariza- 
tion of welfare work in the United States, in considerable pait, grows 
out of the divisions oi Protestantism. I'he Protestant pattein of so- 
cial welfare in contrast with that ol Catholics and Jews is pi i manly 
characterized by participation of clergy and laymen in secular activi- 
ties. This does not imply that Catholics and Jews do not paiticipate 
in non-sectarian wellare activities. 

Although the interest of large numbers of Piotestants in welfare 
activities is shoim by identification with non-sectarian agencies, there 
are many kinds of services which are Protestant-conducted. The more 
a religious group differs in its organization and creed from suriound- 
ing religious groups, the more likely it is to maintain its own social 
services. The Mormons and Quakers are illustrations. Also the more 
a religious group wishes to preserve fundamentalist traditions, the 
more likely it is to carry on its own welfare services. Many church 
groups which do not differ greatly in dogma and practice from others 
in the community also carry on specialized wellare activities. 

Types of Activity. Many Piotestantconducted activities are 
carried on by individual churches where clergymen and othei parish 
workers are giving increased attention to the counseling features of 
pastoral work; by denominational and interdenominational agen- 
cies; by YM^IA’s and YWCA’.s, by the Salvation Army and the 
Volunteers of America; and by hospitals, homes, and scitlements 
given a Protestant name which may mean lull or partial church 
control. 

Child-care institutions and agencies, camps, protective agencies, 
homes for the aged, hospitals, city missions, recreation cefiters some- 
times an institutional feature of a church building, are among the 
programs conducted b^ Protestant churches. The three churches 
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having the largest number of denominational hospitals are life Metho- 
dist with cigluy-five, the Episcopalians with seventy-seven, the Lu- 
therarxs with seventy-six. Such figures as are available show tifat the 
three churches having the largest number ol homes lor the aged are 
the Lutheran with eighty-seven, the Episcopalian with sixty, the 
Methodist with fifty-one. Work with seamen has been a traditional 
^afttivity, particularly of Episcopalians and Lutherans. The Good- 
Will Industries are closely associated with the Methodist church. 
The Quakers all over the world axe known tor their quiet and un- 
pretentious relief and refugee activities. Various denominations have 
done extensive work for minority groups, fox rclugces, and Lor serv ^ 
icemen. Some of these have federated on a national-interdenomina- 
tional basis, for example, the Committee on Resettlement ol Japanese- 
Americans, the American Christian Committee tor Refugees, the 
Commission on Aliens and Piisoners ol War. 

In some cities Protestant social agencies have federated. For exam- 
ple, the Federation ol Protestant Weltare Agencies ol gx eater New 
York comprised of 205 welfare and health agencies has three main 
functions^ 

1. Supplying information to ministers and church workers regarding 
community services available. 

2. Rcferrj ng individuals and families with personal problems to the ap- 
piopriate agencies. 

3. Giving services to social agencies and interpreting to them the needs 
and points of view of churches. 

Ail of these various welfare activities conducted by Protestant 
groups have increased the need for professional social workei's. Sev- 
eral churches have personnel departments for the recruitment, train- 
ing, and placement of church social workers. An interdenominational 
organization active in this process is the Association of Church So- 
cial Workers formed in 1934. Training of Protestant and Jewish 
social workers does not go on in sectarian or Jewish schools of social 
work. The only Jewish school of social work went out of existence 
several years ago. Some Jewish and Protestant groupjs regret this 
absence of religious theory in social- work education. It seems likely 
that most education for Jewish and Protestant social work will con- 
tinue to be non-sectarian.® 

« Ernest F. Johnson, “Protestant Social Work./* Social Work Year Book, 
PP* /\lmon R. Pepper, ‘Trotestant Social Work,*' 1945 Social Work Year 

Booh, pp. 304-312. 
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An important development in Pioiestant ^fellare woik ib the intro- 
duction ol social-science and sociahwoik couues into theological sem- 
inaries and tilie ofTering o£ special institutes for the clctgy conducted 
by sociologists, economists, labor leaders, and social worl^^is. The aim 
is not to make social workers or labor leaders of ministers but to give 
them materials which will be helpful in their roles of pastors and 
participants in community activities. The University of Wiscong»iir, 
for example, for almost a quarter of a century has conducted a two- 
weeks summer institute for clergytncn of all denominations from all 
over the country. They meet to discuss social and religious problems. 
More recently they have shared in some of the labor institutes con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin School for Woikers. 

Social Action^ The move of theological seminaries to include 
social-science courses in their curricula and of national denomina- 
tional organizations to encourage clergymen to attend vaiious insti- 
tutes, has been responsible in part for the growing emphasis upon 
social reform coming from Protestant rostiums. In the University 
and Capitol city of 70,000 where the writer lives, diere are peidiaps 
one-half dozen Protestant clergymen who preach a social gospel and 
who urge the assumption of responsibility by church members for 
decent wages, full employment, adequate housing, etc. What is more, 
these clergymen serve on local and state committees and frequently 
appear before legislative groups wheie they lobby Lor bills expressing 
their convictions. One pastor of a large town-and-gown chuich was 
recently in danger of losing his pulpit because of his advocacy of the 
practice of Christian principles. The function of clergymen* accord- 
ing to his opposition, is to preach the gospel. 

We have already said that the outstanding characteristic of Prot- 
estant welfare practice is participation by clergy and laymen in secu- 
lar activities. Perhaps another important characteristic of Protestant 
welfare philosophy and practice, at least of libeial Protestantism, is 
the assumption of responsibility by the clergy tor preaching a social 
gospel and then for applying it by sharing in the solution of com- 
munity probjems. Niebuhr in his book referred to above said that 
religion at its best is not quietistic with an emphasis upon individual 
charity, personal salvation and other-worldly happiness, but is also 
courageous in its struggle for social justice. In his words: 

Religion has always dreamt of the Kingdom of God. It has always believed 
in some kind of millennium. Only the extreme individualisih of middle- 
class religion, in the past two centuries, has narrowed the religious vision to 
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the individual life, and made personal immortality and perfection the sole 
goal of religious striving. In the religion of the prophets and the gospel of 
Jesus, there is a vision of a redeemed society d 

The fatlKM' of the author, a militant Congregational pastor, in his 
The Appeal to Expeiience, a volume of eight sermons, time and 
-again emphasized the responsibility of the really religious person, to 
give of his money, time, and energy lor the alleviation of individual 
and group suffering. The good man, according to him, is true, just, 
kind. It was his conviction that “we have overestimated the 
relative worth of the mild and gentle in character. The world dies 
for courage and that man is not entitled to be called good who is . 
always mild and gentle/’ 

Perhaps Niebuhr had the same thing in mind when lie wrote: 

Moral sensitivity inevitably leads to pessimism. Only callous men can be 
consistent optimists. Social intelligence likewise leads to pessimism. Only 
ignorant men are optimists. The sensitive man recognizes the extent of 
human misery, and the intelligent man knows how many hopes for a world 
in which injustice and human brutality would be eliminated, have been 
disappointed. He knows what a terrible inertia frustrates, or seems to frus- 
trate, every redemptive and creative eilon. He knows how frequently the 
conscious elimination of one social evil has been followed by the unconscious 
substitution of another.® 

These iilustrations of the application of religious theory to every- 
day life point up this second characteristic of Protestant social work; 
namely, the assumption of responsibility by the church lor putting 
into effect a social gospel. 

National Organhations. Numbers of churches have created their 
own national agencies with special departments concerned with 
social-welfare activities. For example, the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil has its department of welfare. They may also have sizable over- 
seas programs as do the Quakers and Congregational-Christian 
churches. There are also numbers of interdenominational national 
organizations. The most important, the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America is a federation of twenty-two national Protestant 
denominations. It maintains departments of Church and Social Serv- 
ice, Race Relations, International Justice and Good Will, and Re- 
search and Education. The Department of the Church and Social 
Service is a clearing house for community work and administers tlie 

^ Rein hold Niebuhr, The Conirihution of Religion to Social Work, New York; 
Columbia University Press, p. 91. 

fi Ibid.j p. 72. 
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Church Gonlerence of Social Work, which meets annually in con- 
junction with the National Conference of Social Woik. The Home 
Missiohs Co^incil and the Council of Women tor Home Mi^ssi-ons 
federate home-missions work. Their major interests ha,ve included 
remedial work among migrant workers and share-croppers of the 
south and education and weitare work with Indians. 

Everyone knows the names ol such national organizations as &he * 
YMCA or YWCA, the Salvation Army, and Volunteers of Amer- 
ica. The YMCA, for example has a membership of 1,244 
associations representing an individual membership oi 1,200,777 and 
^ over 25,000 registered non-members. Its purposes and activities in- 
clude ministering to the needs of boys and young men. Its positive 
program for the development of character includes health education 
and physical activity, providing opportunities for intellectual sell- 
improvement and culture, acquainting boys and men with the ideals 
of Jesus, and providing wholesome social fellowship and economic, 
vocational, and citizenship educaiion. 

During the war all four ol these organizations were parts ol the 
USO. Again using the YMCA as an illustration, it conducted exten- 
sive programs for servicemen through its regular channels as well as 
through the USO. In the 1945 annual report of the Army and Navy 
Department several significant figures are found, During 1945 
building attendance in Army and Navy YMCA’s, YWCA’s and 
Joint Agency-USO’s totaled over ninety-two million. Personal coun- 
seling on servicemen’s problems aggregated 351,317. Iniormation serv- 
ice added up to almost eight and a half million. Specialized facilities 
such as those for art, athletics, sewing, and cooking were used almost 
nineteen million times. Volunteers averaged 143,961 a month. 

A bulletin entitled Under That Unifo'fw He*s ^till An Individual^ 
published in 1944 by the USO-YMCA organization, contains the 
following statement: “Although much of USO’s service must operate 
in the mass, it is the individual serviceman or woman that counts. 
The interests and needs ol individuals, as they themselves express 
them, are th^paramount cousidcraLion in the drinking and planning 
of our councils, committees, stafis, and volunteer workers. ... In 
war or peace the basic needs of boys and men are the same so far as 
the YMCA's or USO’s ability to meet them is concerned. Away 
from home, and particularly under the strains of war, these needs 
may be more acute or urgent, but fundamentally thty still are 
the same as before and they are likely to remain so after the 
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The report lists the main reasons why servicemen turned to the 
YMCA-USO’s during the war, They were: 

u To find a decent and pleasant place for relaxation and rest in off-hours. 

2. For recreation and entertainment. 

3. To engage in activities they liked and because they wanted to engage in 
them — not because they had to. 

p To meet or make friends of both sexes. 

5. To find friendly folk who cared and who were ready to do what they 
could to meet the many and varied needs of the servicemen. 

6. For counsel and guidance, instruction, woiship, and fellowship. 

7. In short, to refresh themselves in spirit, mind and body so as to be able 
to face life — or death — with courage and faith. 

This enumeration shows that the YMCA, and also, of course, 
the other USO member agencies, were eager to provide mass recrea- 
tional activities, but just as important, counseling services on personal 
and religious problems. To periorm these two important functions 
many recreation experts, religious workers, and social workers were 
employed. 

The August, 1946, Army-Navy YMCA bulletin commented that 
although USO clubs were disappearing from the local scene in many 
American cities, its spirit was carrying on in the establishment of new 
community welfare projects which filled a need long there but never 
fully realifed until the USO made the demonstration. Sometimes 
the USO building is being used as a center for permanent activities. In 
the writer's city, for example, the USO club has been converted into 
a permanent youth and young-adult center. In other localities the 
experience that many citizens derived from the USO is being utilized 
in new community center organizations. Many communities, par- 
ticularly those in the South, have an unusual opportunity to carry 
on the community center purpose of the USO and even to utilize 
it^ resources. Let us hope they do. 

Summary, The main characteristics of Protestant welfare work 
seem to be: 

1. Extensive identification by Prote.stants with non-Jectarian and 
cointnunity-'Wide welfare activities. 

2. Increasing exposure of die clergy in theological seminaries and in in- 
stitutes to social problems, to community resources, and to those social- 
work theories and techniques which can be absorbed into parish 
activities. 

3. Identification of liberal Protestant churches with many kinds of reform 
agencies and movements. 

4. A wide variety of kinds of welfare services but a smaller aggregate 
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numl^er than are carried on by Catholics and Jews considering the size 
o£ the Protestant population. 

5. Complete absence of hierarchical organization. 

CONCLUSION 

The fact that inherent in the American system of government is 
separation of church and state and that our religious tradition, i*. 
predominantly Protestant, in large part explains the extensive secu- 
larization of social-welfare activities; but this same freedom is also 
responsible for the development of religiouS’Con trolled welfare serv- 
ices, Catholics, Jews, and Protestants have all developed sectarian 
activities. Catholics believe that individual and group charity is 
inlierent in the practice of Catholicism. “The basic Catholic theory 
for social service is indoctrinated, stimulated, and supplemented in 
every sector of the church organization. The world-wide pattern of 
Catholic organization permits the universal teaching and tradition 
concerning social justice and social charity to be brought to the in- 
dividual Catholic.”^ Today there are approximately twenty-three 
and a half million Catholics in this country. Their welfare activities 
are, therefore, diverse and extensive. 

Jews, of whom there are some five million, accustomed for cen- 
turies to being discriminated against, continue to carry on their age- 
old tradition of welfare activities. They do this because tfiey do not 
wish to incur the antagonism ol Gentiles, because they wish to assure 
themselves adequate services, and because they are eager to preserve 
their own cultural traditions. Many of their welfare activities are not 
strictly religious but cultural. 

Protestant faiths, in varying degrees, carry on welfare activities be- 
cause they wish to put into effect through their own efforts and by 
their own interpretations the preachings of Jesus and because of local 
concern with their own members. Considering the size of the non- 
Catholic and non-Jewish community, which may or may not have 
definite denominational affiliation, there is relatively little welfare 
activity which is labeled Protestant. Liberal Protestants believe that 
the good life ^ould be for everybody and is something to struggle for 
here and now through cooperative efforts. Hence they choose to 
identify themselves with community-wide welfare activities. 

Millions, perhaps billions of dollars, are spent on these many re- 
ligious welfare activities. Thousands of volunteers and professional 

8 Lucian L. Lauerman, '‘Catholic Social Work/' Sochi Work Book, 
pp* 63-69. 
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workers within a religious framework devote their energies, to serving 
humanity. There is no reason to believe that there will be any ap- 
• pr^ciable diminution in the number of religious welfare agen^^ies and 
services in the near future, but there is reason to hope that the 
different religious groups will increasingly work together to achieve 

comjorehensive program of public, voluntary sectarian, and 
^VQluntary non-secretarian services for the welfare of all human beings. 

That social workers recognize the signihcance of religious-welfare 
activities is shown by a 1946 report of a discussion at the Great Lakes 
Community Chests and Councils Institute. The subject of the insti- 
tute was "Tensions Between Social Work and Other Groups,” one of 
the tensions being that between social work and the church. The*^ 
group drew up the following summary of its thinking: 

1. Social agencies are reminded that the utilization of resources available 
through the church will have positive values in dealing particularly with 
problems of youth and of families. 

2. The church is in the field of social work to stay, and social work should 
assist the church in attaining the highest possible standards and competence 
in its community services. 

3. The church has a peculiar contribution to make in community services, 
related particularly to tire field of spiritual development; and social work 
asks, in turn, for recognition from the church of its unique contribution 
willrin its field of competence. 

4. The *i5ractice of giving public subsidies to private agencies for services 
is unsound and unwise and should be discontinued. Subsidies of this type 
are followed by control of services with frequent political pressure on volun- 
tary agencies, which results in lowering of standards for such services. The 
practice is too often encouraged by social agencies with church affiliation 
under the claim that the church is in a position to provide spiritual guidance 
and counsel. The group believes public funds should be used by public 
agencies to strengthen and expand their services within the field of public 
responsibility and that such public agencies might avail themselves of church 
agencies' consultation in the fields of their particular competence, 

5. In the area of church-social work relationships, there is need for 
complete cooperation in planning and frank discussion of specific tensions 
so as to improve understanding and relieve the strain of unnecessary com- 
petition arising in the program of services to people in the community. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that the author with a Protestant back- 
ground should favor secularized welfare activities. However, like the 
social workers at the Lake Geneva Conference, she recognizes that 
religious welfare work is a permanent aspect of American life. Fur- 
ther, she believes that social work can make a much more important 
contribution to the effective conduct of religious weliare activities 
than it has yet done. 
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EXERCISES 

1. a. "^hat are the Christian theories of responsibility for individual and 
group welfare? 

b, What are the Jewish theories? 

c. Distinguish between Catholic and Protestant theories. 

2. Describe the types of welfare activities carried on by Catholic, Prot- 
estant, 'Jewish groups. 

5. What Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish welfare activities are carried on 
in your home community? 

4. Describe a specific Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish agency and its 
activities. 

5, What was the contidbution of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups 
to the USO? 

6, Can you describe the position of the Catholic church, Protestant de- 
nominations, Jewish groups on social action? 

7. If a Lutheran, Catliolic, or Jewish child-welfare agency applied for 
membership in the local community chest what question might you, 
in the role of a planning committee member, ask? 
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Chapter XIX 

PEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

RECAPITULATION ^ 

Introduction 

What are some of die highlights in social work and where does the 
profession seem to be going? There are developments which are ot 
major importance to the profession and to broad community wel- 
fare; there are others which are less so. Both demand attention InU 
first let us consider those which appear to have widest significance. 
It seems to us that there are five. They are: 

j. The revived interest of social workers in social movements and social 
action. 

s. The cooperation of labor and social work, 

3. The adaptation of social work to new settings, 

4. The acceptance of the profession of social work as a legitimate and 
necessary community service. 

5. The genuine concern of the profession that its educational preparation 
shall be soundly conceived in order that competent performance may 
be facilitated. 

Let us consider briefly each of these points. 

First, Social work is experiencing revitalization. It is looking at 
itself critically and constructively; it is adapting itself to a rapidly 
changing milieu; it is restating its philosophy. In the early years of 
what we now call social work, the leaders, not yet having formulated 
techniques, did not worry about their lack but put major emphasis 
on the social environment of the persons with whom they worked, 
If the environment was inadequate and unsatisfactory, they had the 
courage to expose it and to attempt its change, at least within the 
economic framework of the nineteenth century. 

In time, however, almost total consideration was given to tech- 
niques and methods, an inevitable and even desirable phase of any 
profession provided the forest is not lost sight of, which unfortunately 

1 Reprinted from Social Forces, Vol. 23, No. a, by pei mission of the University 
of North Carolina Press. Copyright, 1944, by Williams and Wilkins Company, 
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almost happened in social work. Techniques were in danger of be- 
coming masters instead of servants. A depression and a war made that 
point of view anachronistic. Today social woik is less- self-crOnscious 
and introsgectivc, more aware of its plac-c in a larger setting. Its 
objectives include providing technical sttills to individuals with 
needs and improving situations causing distress. This implies need 
for kno^v ledge of economic and social conditions and of Natural and 
international problems, as well as of methodology. As an illustration, 
the Emergency Committee foi Social Wc^rk, comprised of seventy 
social workers from all over the country, published in the April, 
1944, Compass an article entitled “To Social Workers: A Call to Ac- 
tion.’* Their broad objectives were: (1) full development and equi- 
table distribution of national and international resources; (2) full 
employment and balanced wage price system; (g) exte nsion of educa- 
tion, Viealth services, housing, recreation., and social seenrity; and 
(4)Tacial and “ethnic eT^uality. These social workers were concerned 
with socio-economic factors. 

Outstanding social workers and administrators are placing strong 
emphasis on the need lor re conceiving curricula of schools of social 
work in terms of world needs. In such a process, Gordon Hamilton 
o£ the New York School of Social Work, believes it is necessary that 
the subject matter, philosophy, and technical skills be related to a 
positive {>rogram for an adequate standard of living, to a world point 
of view, and to a philosophy of racial and cultural democracy. Stu- 
dents must assimilate the concept^ of rights, of needs, of responsi- 
bilities, of tolerance, of self-direction and participation and translate 
them all into skills. 

All of this seems to indicate that the social worker is again willing 
to be a reformer — not in the sense of uninformed zealot or bigoted 
missionary, but in the sense of combining knowledge of facts with a 
faith that a better world can be achieved and doing something about 
it. There need not be a separation between good professional practice 
and earnest striving for a good life — what Harold Laski calls ^*the 
divorce between scholarship and life.” In his words, “The abyss which 
separates the inteilectuals of the main world of scholarship, above all 
in the academic world, from the main problems of their time is as 
grave in its implications as it is wide in its extent/' Carr-Saunders and 
Wilson in their book. The Professions, regret that the professions 
make progress but only in their own grooves, that they do not grasp 
the e.ssential features of social and economic situations, that they treat 
superficially the remainder of life outside their special activities. 
The remedy, they believe, for this iack of vision is the use of their own 
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organizatiQns, not only foi the consideration of technical problems 
but for the determination ol the place of the particular professional 
group society. This is now being done by numbers of social work 
groups. 

Second, The next development, and directly linked with the first, 
is the alliance of labor and social work. Tn the language of Dr. Ellen, 
Potter, Prceidenl of the National Conference of Social Work in 
“From the point of view of the incoming president, the most pro- 
foundly signiheant development (at the Cleveland meetings) was the 
presence of organized labor in strength, A.F. of L. and CIO register- 
ing as members, attending meetings, speaking from the floor, asking 
''‘^pertinent questions and speaking formally from several platlorms/’ 
The Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social Work and the 
National Social Service Division of the United Odice and Professional 
Workers of America are strong forces, especially in the East, in weld- 
ing closer this relalionsliqo. A strong precipitating lac tor in this 
process was joint participation in war-relief campaigns, although the 
depression hastened an inter-group consciousness. 

Labor and social work share an interest in the common man — in 
his economic, social, and political welfare wherever he may be. It 
is inevitable that labor and social-work organizations increasingly 
work together and often in the lace of opposition from politicians, 
boards of directors, and vested interests. It is quite possiblc<hat some 
such heckling gioup as the old Dies Committee will come forth with 
the accusation that the labor movement is the left wing of social work 
or social work the right wing of labor. The trutli of the matter is 
that because of similarity of objectives there must be a close tie-up 
between these two large organized groups. It is even possible that 
from these two groups will come the main pressures for directed so- 
cial change. 

Third and fourth. Since these next two developments, adaptation 
of social work to new situations and acceptance ol social work as a 
desirable and necessary function, will be discussed in the body of 
i this chapter, it is unnecessary to do more than briefly refer to them 
f here. The vawous methodologies of social work, have made and are 
continuing to make striking adjustments to changing conditions. 
The tremendous amount of attention that has been given to social- 
work skills and to the broad social services since 1930, means that 
there is less resistance today to the profession, in part because social 
workers are not so technique-minded and, paradoxical! f, have be- 
come better technicians and in part because the people who need 
the social services undei^tand them and want them. Even the army 
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found itself using case workers, whom it ambiguously ci^lled field 
agents, to gather mental, physical, and social histories on potential 
inductees! Although social workers are still ridiculed or bcrafj^d, and 
although relatively few people have much insight into their purposes 
and processes, there is general acceptance ot their indispensability, 
^and the war greatly increased both acceptance and understanding 
^ Fifth. Every profession goes through painful periods ofrdetcrmin- 
ing the basic content of its educational program. Expensive and ex- 
haustive studies of the most deshable preparation for the professional 
practice of medicine, law, dentistry, nursing, and engineering have 
been made in the not very distant past. The major results of these 
studies have included: raising the standard of instruction in the' 
schools, modification of curriculum content, more adequate financing 
of the schools, more careful selection of students admitted to the 
schools, etc.® Studies like these are the results of many factors, not the 
least important of which is that practitioners came to realize that 
many of them are not rendering the quality of service that the public 
is encouraged to believe it is guaranteed. Social work education is at 
the stage where scientific analysis of its objectives, its content, its direc- 
tions is needed and wanted. 

In August, 1946, the National Council on Social Work Education 
was organized. The purpose of the council is defined to be: 

1 . To bring together organizations interested in social work education 
for discussion of their common problems, to serve as a clearing house, 
and to provide machinery for cooperative activities related to social 
work education, 

2. To engage in research, including the continuous collection 6f data on 
personnel needs and on educational problems, and sponsoiship of 
special studies as the need arises. 

We list the organizations represented and the number of repre- 
sentatives from each in order to show the wide-spread inteiest in such 
a study, 

American Association of Social Workers 5 

American Association of Medical Social Workers 1 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers . 1 

American Association of Group Workers . i 

National Association of School Social Workers 1 

American Association for the Study of Community Organization i 
American Association of Schools of Social Work , 5 

" Jiational Association of Schools of Social “Administration 5 

a Sue Spencer, ‘'Studies of Education in Other Professions ,** The Compass^ March, 
1947 * PP‘ 
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Joint^Committee on Accrediting 1 

Association of American Colleges * 1 

Association ot American Universities *. 1 

NSlionale Social Welfare Assembly • a* 


As its first activity the counv,il has decided to sponsor^ comprehen-* 
sive study of social-work education as related to the nature and needs 
of social-jvork practice, actual and potential, in a rapidly chang;ing* 
scene.® Funds are being sought from foundations and it is contem- 
plaied that the staff director shall be a non-professional social worker 
with marked research abilities. 

This most recent significant development in social work is im- 
^ mensely heartening to all social workers, perhaps particularly so to 
those who have observed the stereotypes of thinking and practice 
among so many social workers. Many of them are technicians with 
little orientation of their practices to a world whirling faster than at 
any time in its history. Wc do not wish to minimize the importance of 
competent performance. We do want to point out the dangers of 
stand-pat, let-the-world-go-by kind of thinking. Most social workers 
like most human beings are not very original or creative. It should be 
part of their philosophy, however, to recognize places where creative 
thinking is needed and to encourage it when it is found. How many 
times do we see pulling-back rather than pushing forward by the 
practitioners of our profession, the characteristics of which require 
adaptation to change 1 It is one of the strange paradoxes ot social 
work. 

In a speech entitled "Social Workers: Stand Up and Be Counted” 
and given at the annual meeting of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work in Chicago when he was elected presi- 
dent, Benjamin Youngdahl look members of his profession to task 
for types of thinking and acting. One of the offending types was the 
stereotype about which he had the following to say: 

He is a myopic type of peison who does little if any thinking and whose 
end is mechanics and techniques. He hardly knows that the world is cliang- 
ing and he therefore doesn’t see the danger of losing liberty. He is the type 
of person who^e emphasis on the individual approach to human problems 
is so great as to preclude a glimpse of the larger and broader problems of 
human relations. On the other hand, he may be the person who, in 
administering a mass program, puts all the emphasis on the norm or the 
typical and fails to see that individuals constitute that mass. He is near- 
sighted; he doesn’t see the broad causes of distress and wants to think and 

• 

9 Irene Earn ham Conrad, "The Organi2aLion, Objectives and Program -of the 
National Council on Social Work Education," The Compass, March* 1947, 
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piactice under an old economy rather than make any effort to bu^ild a new 
one or to better an existing one. You know him — the stereotype. He is not 
a bad person as such; he is not a criminal with intent (he is a delinquent 
by non-feasance). It isn’t so much that he is walking on a treadmill #> he is 
just along for licle, and not even the passing scenery makes an inipies- 
sion. He thinks of himself as a professional person, but rarely as,a citizen.* 

One- of the main reasons why the profession of social work needs 
an exhaustive study of its practices and professional requirements is 
to help correct this kind of fault. Stereotyped thinking is a hindrance 
to growth and progress. .Social work needs an educational program 
with high standards but a program capable of change tomorrow if 
that change is indicated. 


CASE WORK 

Having set out a brief general introductory statement of develop- 
ments and challenges in social work, let us now proceed to observe 
activities and trends in the areas of case work, group work, community 
organization, public welfare, and social action. 

Until very recently such organizations as the American Association 
of Social Workers and the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work constructed their membership and curricula requirements on 
the theory, that the primary process in social work is case work. It 
was a case worker, Mary Richmond, who was responsible tor the 
first comprehensive formulation of social-work principles. Upon her 
formulation which identified case work and social work, successive 
'workers have built additional principles. We recognize today that 
case work is a process within the field of social work and that many 
principles articulated by case workers are equally applicable to the 
other areas of social work. For example, all social workers must learn 
h ow to gather data, anal yze^ eygju a te, and use soc lar workers 

must understand that beha vio r, is symptomatic and purp osive and 
may express deep conflict; t hat it may be consciously or unconsc iously 
motivated ; that it has a history . social workers must appreci ate 
tlie significance ^ the cultural environment in the deyelop ment of 
personS Ityr ^Lmust recognize that the family as a unit of in teracting 
per sonalities is the primary institution in the formation of person- 
ality and c haracter . All must develop their prQlcssionaL selve$_so that 
worket-client r elationships can be n on-j udgmenta l. All must assimh 

* The Compass, March, 1947. 
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laie the belief in the democratic right oL selhdetermination and prac- 
tice it.^ 

Snail prUiciples as these permeate social-work activity and are 
part of the daily performance ot social workers. Case ^ork has been 
the nieaits by which many ol these ideas have seeped through protes- 
sional social-work practice. Case work, however, is not occupying 
the sam(? limelight today as ten, filteen, or twenty years ago. This H 
undoubtedly due to many factors, in part because the other areas oi 
performance are more aware of the contributions they have to make 
and are making them, and in part because the yoiuhlul phase oi case 
work when it talked and thought constantly of itself has been super- 
seded by a more adult period when it relates itself to other areas oi 
social work and to other fields ot interest. Dr. Ellen Potter made a 
similar observation when she wrote, '’There was a shift in emphasis in 
the section programs (of the 1944. National Conterence of Social 
Work) which was of historical significance. Case work did not hold 
the spotlight to the same degree as in recent years. Its techniques and 
psychiatric refinements gave place to adaptation ot skill to new needs, 
in new settings, and short cuts to goals which must be quickly 
reached.” ^ 

The present major developments in case work appear to be three: 
(1) counseling; (2) extension into new fields; (3) leadership in the 
redefinition of social-work functions. 

First. Vocational and industrial counseling, marriage counseling, 
counseling in clinics arc not new services. The fiist has not usually 
been done by professional case workers, the latter two often have. 
For our purposes counseling means a person-to-person relationship 
with one individual seeking help from the other who is prepared to 
give it without imposition of opinion or act. Suddenly counseling 
has become a popular lunction, often performed by persons or 
agencies wishing to be helpful but not quite knowing how. PTA% 
AAUW's, Rotary Clubs, Junior Chambers of Commerce start a coun- 
seling program for soldiers or soldier’s wives, refugees, migratory 
workers, or whomever. It is as though there were magic in the word 
and hence in’ the activity. 

The rapid growth ol counseling in both new and old settings as, 
for example, in unions and in industry, in the administration of the 
social insurances, in employment and rehabilitation agencies, in 
USO*s, in settlements, in Y’s, in Scout organizations, ar^fl in correc- 

5 National Conference of Social Work Bulletin, July, 1944. 
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tional institutions, inevitably means much inadequate a*acl sonic 
competent service. Many of the people in these organizations arc 
counseling in the sense of prescribing and dictating, not«m th^ sense 
of helping th(% client work out his own destiny. The principles of case 
work should be the principles of counseling; in other woi'd^, counsel- 
ing is pa sc work; most generally on a short-time basis. It seems clear 
thaf counseling will come to be considered an aspect of case work if 
case workers function intelligently — without smug superiority of 
language, performance, and principle. 

Second. Case work has long been used in numeious settings. The 
recent rapid extension of case work to new fields has come about in , 
large part through the e^ansion ot counse ling just disc ussed. Per- 
haps the most important e xtensiorTol case-work m ^tho dg is takinj : 
place in laborj^nlops, in day nurseries^ both in the admission processes 
and m tile treatment qfjl\e_c]uklrei}^^^ their parents, in USO clubs, 
in Travelers ’”Aid Associations, in public-housing ventures, in the 
rehabilitadonagen^ies, in information centers for returning veterans, 
and in the old services of the_Red Cross including_ Home Service and 
medical socia l wor L In most of these areas the contacts of the case 


worker or counselor are short and considerable adaptation ot tech- 
niques is necessary. 

• Third. Tiie extension of the borders ot social work is largely the 
work of case workers. This is not to say that there are no leaders from 
the areas ot group work and community organization but t hat niirn - 




bers^nfAit^agk&i is from case work^B crtha Reynolds, Gprdon^Hain^ton, 
F ern Lowry , Clara Rabinowitz, Antoinette Cannon, Esther Lucille 
Brown, and Constance Kylej)for example, took the initiative in draw- 


ing attention to the interrelation of person and environment before 


the revived interest in social change became virtually a new socia l- 
^ork movement. Even though that proportion of the total number of 
case workers performing this function is small, still it is case worker.® 


who have helped give new dimensions to the old job. 


GROUP WORK 

There are several significant developments in social group work: 
Firstj the recent careful formulation of methods and principles, a 
phase which case work has been going through since 1917 with the 
publicatiorKof Diagnosis^ Such books as New Trends in Group 
Work^j Studies in Group BehavioTj and Creative Group Education il- 
lustrate this development. None has yet done for group work and 
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social work whai Soc ial Diagnosis did ior case work. The 1946 estab- 
lishment oli the American Association ot Group Workers, a proles- 
sionaj^organization concerned with methods and standards is obvi- 
ously significant. 

Second^ the growth in understanding oi group workers and recrea- 
tion workers, who may or may not be competent both in the field of 
recreation and the methodology oi group work. It seems clear thai 
recreation workers, who arc usually considered to have a program- 
centered interest and group workers a person-centered interest, can- 
not well do without each other. Even such an organization as the 
USO, in which most ol the activities were planned Lor participation 
by thousands of servicemen, carried on group work. In a USO center 
which the author knew, one stall member trained in group work gave 
special attention to craft, music, art, and discussion groups. He was 
incidentally the most resourceful member of the staff in planning 
programs for the multitudes! 

Third, a tremendous growth ot community interest in recreation 
and group work particularly in youth activities and largely because 
of wartime delinquency. During the war hundreds of communities 
not only expanded existing recreation and group work-resources, 
but set up new youth centers and councils. Innumerable articles on 
youth activities with a juvenile-delinquency prevention emphasis 
continue to appear in magazines of as divergent types as The Survey, 
Recreation, Time, Life, Vogue, Mademoiselle, Evidence accumulates 
to indicate that police departments throughout the country are be- 
coming increasingly interested in the provision of recreation as one 
method of preventing delinquency. 

Interest in leisure- time activities for youth as a means of preventing 
delinquency has been so emphasized that some communities are in 
danger of forgetting that younger children, adults, and the aged also 
have recreational interests and needs. This over-emphasis is not so 
likely to occur in communities appreciating the fact that the teen- 
canteen should be managed by youth and only sponsored by adults, 
that such purposes as relaxation and rest, personality growth, and the 
expansion of interests are as important as delinquency prevention, 
A post-war diminution of lay participation in recreational and group- 
work activities is inevitable, Wc hope community leaders and pro- 
fessional social workers will preserve as much as possible of the war- 
stimulated interest. 

Fourth, extension of and adaptation of group work'^knowledge, 
techniques, and theory to new fields and agencies, similar to the same 
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development in case work. The noticeable areas ot new activity in 
group work include trade unions and cooperatives, housing enter- 
prises, military organizations, churches and student religious centers, 
campus unions. The USO was in part responsible ior extensive “re- 
tooling” of group work practices. An organization that caught thou- 
sands of men on the fly had to modify program techniques and human 
e-elaliofiships. ^ 

Fifth, individualization of group members, a phase which has been 
increasing for some years. In 1943 Everett DuVail published his 
Personality and Social Gwnp Work. It is his conviction that the in- 
troduction of an individual appioach and increased skill in the 
methods of guidance will immeasurably help the group worker in * 
attaining his goals. Numbers of critics have reacted negatively to what 
they think is his over-emphasis on the individualization process. They 
agree that the group exists ior the individual and not vice versa, but 
they maintain that the primary relationships in group work are not 
the face-to-face ones of the case worker, but group-leader relationships. 
They agree with him that individual guidance or counseling is neces- 
sary in order that the group may be more effective in meeting the 
needs of each member. The narrative and chronological records o 
Grace Coyle and others show how necessary it is, if the group is t( 
serve an educational and recreational purpose, that the members b( 
undersioock as individuals, that the backgrounds, the resistances anc 
interests, the personality organization be understood. This does not 
mean the leader will spend ihe largest part of his time fraternizing 
with and studying individuals but that he will observe each member 
\ of the group carefully, acquire infoiination about him, and conduct 
'such outside-the-group interviews as seem necessary to help the 
group serve its purpose. 

wartime use of volunteers and the employment of many 
comparatively untrained workers had effects on training content and 
supervisory relationships and on the spread of interest in community 
needs. Professional workers learned a great deal about giving to and 
receiving from lay leaders. The latter took their knowledge ol agency 
functioning to the community. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Professionalization of the process of community organization is a 
deVelopmenl of the last generation. Although social workers have al- 
ways been active in community organization, carrying on many of the 
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}3rocessGS as incidentals of other functions, only recently has there 
been any agreement on a definition and any considerable amount ol 
analysis of^problems and techniques. The first major development 
in community organization then is acceptance of definition, analysis 
of praetke and theory, and appreciation of the fact tfiat community 
organization is social work and that many of its methods permea4:e 
all socisd work. ‘ ^ 

A second important development is the increase in numbers ot 
central planning and financing organizations. Two causative factors 
in this growth were the Office of Civilian Defense and war chests. The 
OCD encouraged local organization for physical protection and for 
the social services. The war chests coordinated wartime relief agencies 
and often integrated that activity with the planning and fund-raising 
functions of the permanent peacetime agencies. An aspect of the war 
chest movement was the organization of state chests. Several states 
are continuing to coordinate welfare planning and financing on 'this 
level. , 

The most important federal planning organization of recent years 
was the National Resources Planning Board, Congress was sufficiently 
suspicious of it to deny it appropriations and thus to abolish it. Social 
workers know the activities of the board through the report, Security, 
Work and Relief Policies, It was the function of the board through a 
staff of experts to obtain data on many physical and social problems 
and to suggest recommendations for meeting them. It was not its func- 
tion to blueprint rigid plans to be inflicted upon the people of this 
country as some feared. It is 'to be hoped that a similar body will be re- 
vived in the post-war period. The most important private welfare 
planning organization is the National Society Welfare Assembly com- 
prised of many voluntary and public-welfare organizations. 

A third important phenomenon in the area of community organi- 
zation has already been referred to, namely the activity of labor which 
is calling for more aggressive action from social workers, which is seek- 
ing and obtaining representation on public and private welfare 
boards, and which is drawing social worker skills into its own organi- 
zations. Sinde social workers and labor are working for identical goals 
of better standards of living and security for the bulk of the American 
people, social workers and labor must coordinate their efforts. This 
was eloquently urged at recent institutes of Wisconsin county public 
welfare administrators by Professor Selig Perlman, student of labor 
movements and teacher of labor history at the University Wis- 
consin. 
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In his tallc on the social psychology of the labor movement, Pro les- 
sor Perlman urged social workers to assume responsibility for inter- 
preting their activities and principles to other groups. Social w/arkers, 
he said, are general practitioners working with the total person in dis- 
tress and with the total community in its inter-group relationships, in 
contrast with the medical specialist who deals with a segment of a 
^er^n's problems and a small pan of a community. Social workers, 
continued Professor Perlman, must interpret and integrate com- 
munity thinking and activities at four focal pointy: labor, housing, 
health, and veterans, and not the least of these is labor. 

A fourth development is the creation of organi7ations to deal with 
the problems of minority groups. President Roosevelt’s committee on * 
fair employment practices, whose objective was to assure full utiliza- 
tion of all available manpower and to eliminate discriminatory em- 
ployment practices was a manifestation of governmental concern with 
this aspect of human lelations. The War Refugee Board set up by 
executive order in January, 1944, was designed to consider the refugee 
problem, particularly the needs of dislocated Jews, and to find means 
of meeting the needs of some percentage of this vast grotip of people. 
The War Relocation Authority, also created by executive order, 
primarily for the purpose of removal of Japanese from danger zones 
on the west coast, of couise accentuated racial problems but by em- 
ploying social workers attempted to reduce the inevitable antagonisms 
between gi'oups and areas. 

How best to organize the community for interracial cooperation is 
a moot question. The organization of groups of mixed persons for no 
specific purpose other than the sharing of cultural interests has not 
been fruitful. Rather there seem to be two methods that can better 
be employed: (1) the creation of special committees or groups to work 
on some specific problem such as the settlement of the Japanese in a 
given community or the handling of Negro discrimination on a given 
campus, and (2) the use of already existing groups by extending their 
interests and functions. In other words, specific objectives and not 
just generous good-will must characterize organizations concerned 
with the social welfare of minority groups, 

The fifth and last development to which we shall refer is the rapid 
growth in the numbers of groups concerned with the needs of the aged 
and chronically ill Many municipalities, counties, and states ate or- 
ganizing committees to ascertain the size of the aged and chronically- 
ill population requiring special care of a boarding home, institutional 
or hospital type. With the great increase in the number of aged and 
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chronically ill, a trend which will continue at least until 1980, all 
communities arc lacing the necessity for setting up immediate ai)d 
long;:terrn ^lans. Old-age assistance and the social insurances are 
boons to those who can live independently in the community but do 
not mety: the needs of those who require more or less^supervision or 
medical and nursing care. The study of geriatrics is in its infancy. 
So, too, AS the study of the best methods of meeting the social heads af 
these two groups of persons. Many experiments, both in medicine 
and in social work, will be conducted in the next quarter century as 
this problem of the aged and chronically ill becomes more acute. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 

The most important developments in the administration of public- 
welfare activities seem to be: (1) great expansion of governmental 
services requiring large numbers of administrators; (2) the introduc- 
tion of the social insurances; (3) the development of international and 
national relief organizations. 

First. One of the most important developments in the twentieth 
century, especially in the ’30's and '40’s, is the rapid growth of govern- 
mental services, particularly social services, and particularly by the 
federal government. Not until the depression and the New Deal was 
it possible to prevail upon Congress to enlarge the meaning of the 
constitutional phrase general welfare for the benefit of the poor and 
needy wherever they might be. It took all these years to reserve the 
1854 veto of President Pierce in which he said he could not find any 
authority in the Constitution for making the federal government the 
great almoner of public charity throughout the United States. 

The depression brought with it such new tederal governmental 
services and agencies as the FERA, WPA, NYA, Surplus Com- 
modities, and the Social Security Board, During the war the 
OGD, Office of Community War Services, day-nursery programs, 
health programs for war wives and infants, allotment and allowance 
provisions, the War Relief Control Board, educational and unemploy- 
ment-compensation progi'anis for veterans, etc. were initiated. This 
great expansion of governmental social services brings to public- 
welfare administrators many problems as: What social services should 
be private and what public? Which level of government should per- 
form what services? What are the functions of grants-in-aid and how 
should they be distributed? What should be the standards of -public 
- assistance? Which services should be financed by the government and 
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which by recipients? What is competent perlormance? Typical of 
specific problems to which public- welfare administrators are giving 
their attention is the question as to whether or not all public assist- 
ance should be dispensed as general or as categorical relief. 

Second, Particularly important in the expansion of governmental 
services are the social insurances. The passage of the Social Security 
Mit. in 1935, with its provisions for old-age and unemployment in- 
surance offered new security to the wage-earners of the country. 
Various Wagner-Murray-Dingell proposals seek to liberalize exi'Sting 
provisions and also to provide for permanent and temporary disabil- 
ity insurance, and for hospital and health insurance. The sections of 
the proposed bills having to do with health insurance have brought 
frantic opposition from the medical profession. Mr, John M. Pratt of 
the National Physicians Committee for the Extension of Medical Serv- 
ices. in a little bulletin entitled, ^'Abolishing Private Medical Practice 
or a' Prelude to a Centralized Control of the Professions and of In- 
dustry’* which has been distributed by the millions wrote “Senate bill 
] 161 makes provision for p'ee general medical, special medical, labora- 
tory and hospital benefits of 1 10 million people in the United States.” 
He apparently forgot that the bill provides for a 6 per cent tax from 
employees and the same from employers for the Social Security in- 
surance programs, furthermore he included no suggestion in this 
bulletin for'substitute services even though his committee professedly 
is for the extension of medical services I 

It is unfortunate that the United States is almost the only large 
western country which lacks a social-insurance scheme sufficiently 
comprehensive to include medical care and disability security. The 
data included in many studies show the unequal distribution of 
medical care and of medical costs. Only a comprehensive and com- 
pulsory government scheme will equalize the availability and quality 
of those services, There are, of course, honest differences of opinion 
as to what groups should be included within the program, whether it 
should be compulsory or voluntary, what proportion of expense 
should be met by the government, by industry, and by workers, and 
whether it should be federal or federal-state or exclusively state ad- 
ministered. There is no question that the people of the United States 
increasingly need and want more medical protection. 

Third. No amount of money and service can compensate for the 
physical and spiritual suffering endured by tlie millions of bereaved 
or disf^aced or physically-deprived persons surviving World War 11. 
This is a trite statement but one that it seems necessary repeatedly 
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to makti if international services arc not to be jeopardi7ed. At the 
same time that the United States Government and voluntaiy organiza- 
iionsy:onLMbute tremendous sums of money for relief of war- distress, 
agitation for diminution in the size of the prograijtis or for their 
wilhdrd^al goes on continuously. Numbers of international and also 
distinctly American organizations contribute to the alleviation of 
war suffering. These or other organizations will be needed for Inany 
years if distress is to be minimized and if an cmbitteicd world is to 
avoid preparing for World War III. 

The most important international agency has been UNRRA, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. It was 
established in 1943 by forty-four governments including the United 
States to meet the needs of people in the liberated nations. Unfortu- 
nately by the end of 194G, before long-range policies and agencies were 
ready, UNRRA was preparing lor liquidation. Its activities have con- 
sisted of: (a) the supply program; (b) the technical health, welfare, 
industrial, and agricultural rehabilitation services; (c) the displaced- 
persons program. By the end of June, 1946, a total of nearly thirteen 
million tons of food, textiles, shoes, medical supplies, industrial and 
agricultural equipment had been shipped to fourteen countries. 
Despite the size of shipments only a fraction of the grain, meat, fats, 
oils, clothes, etc. needs were met. 

UNRRA’s health welfare, industrial and agidcultural rehabilita- 
tion specialists have rendered valiant service. For example, devastat- 
ing epidemics of cholera, malaria, typhus were prevented by the ship- 
ment of preventive chemicals. 

Among UNRRA’s most important and widely publicized programs 
was the one for displaced persons. It has operated camps and aided the 
United States, British and French military authorities both in the 
operation of camps and in the repatriation of displaced persons. 

As of June 30, 1946, non-administrative or operating contributions 
totaled over three and one-half billions, of which the United States, 
the wealthiest of all the nations, contributed 73 per cent. In addition 
to contributions by member governments and relatively small sxtms 
from the aiSed countries, UNRRA was authorized to accept volun- 
tary gifts. The largest single contribution was thirty-seven million 
dollars wortii of clothing contributed through the Victory Clothing 
Drive of the United States. 

In 1946, at the suggestion of UNRRA and the Economic and Social 
Council, the General Assembly of the United Nations orgarfization 
discussed the problems of residual relief needs after the conclusion of 
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UNRRA activities. A General Assembly resolution on December i6, 
1946, recogni 7 ed the need for relief on a reduced scale after termina- 
tion of UNRRA, so established a Special Technical Committee ten 
experts including one designated by the United States, to render a 
report on the financial assistance needed, and directed the S^ecretary- 
General to transmit information and to facilitate informal consulta- 
tion among the governments concerned regarding relief ne"cds and 
plans. 

The General Assembly in 1946 took positive action on two projects 
proposed by UNRRA. The first plan provides that the United Na- 
tions is to furnish funds for social welfare experts who will furnish ad- 
visory services; for the further training of qualified social welfare 
officers; and for advice and demonstiations in connection with the 
manufacture and use of artificial limbs and vocational training of 
physically-handicapped pei'sons. The second sets up an International 
Children’s Emergency Fund designed to provide assistance to children 
in war-devastated countries during the next few years. On the initia- 
tive of the United States the scope of the fund was expanded to in- 
clude not only children in countries which had been the victims of 
aggression but also children in countries receiving UNRRA assistance 
and in others requiring assistance for child-health purposes generally. 
The fund will be administered by an executive director to be chosen 
by the Secretary^General in consultation with an executive boaid 
composed of twenty-five countries including the United States. The 
fund is authorized to accept sums of money turned over to it from 
UNRRA. In another resolution the General Assembly recommended 
that all members of the United Nations accept the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization, This organization will carry on many of 
the activities of the UNRRA health program. 

The most pressing of the substantive problems before the Economic 
and Social Council in 1946 was that of refugees and displaced persons 
The position of the United States was that the cost of helping more 
than 800,000 persons would be large and that the cost should be ap- 
portioned equitably, The constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization eventually accepted by the General Assembly, di'cw 
much fire. The chief points which arose in the discussion were: 

а. The extent to which repatriation or resettlement of refugees should 
be deliberately influenced by informal progiams, regulations, and 
by grant; of food or other assistance, 

б, The amount of information the International Refugee Organization 
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should be obliged to give governments regarding persons under its 
care, 

c. The relative authority in the International Refugee Organization of 
The proposed executive committees and Director-General. * 

By and kirge the United States' views favoring a strong organization 
were upheld. ^ 

The \Jnitcd States government has contributed relief to* war- 
devastated countries through organizations other than UNRRA. The 
United Slates Army has carried on extensive civilian relief activities. 
During 1946 its relief operations extended to five still occupied coun- 
tries, Germany, Austria, Italy, Japan, and Korea. Army estimates of 
costs for 1947 total ^^500,000,000. Among the American voluntary 
agencies operating in the field of international relief are the American 
Red Cross and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service. Between September, 1939, June, '1946, the American 
Red Cross provided more than 1170,000,000 foreign relief. Its lelief 
operations are carried on in liberated, allied, neutral and ex-enemy 
countries. The American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service was organized in October, 1946. It is a coordinating agency 
made up of sixty-two member orgauizations, ,all of which carry on for- 
eign relief work. It includes such organizations as the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, the Church World Service repre- 
senting twenty-six Protestant denominations, the War Relief Services 
functioning under the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
Greek War Relief Association, United Services to China, and Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. This council works largely through 
committees interested in child welfare, cooperatives, material assist- 
ance, or coordination of services in a given cou 1*1117. 

The main burden of relieving the suffering caused by World War 
II rests on the United Stales. Whether we like it or not we must as- 
sume that responsibility if we are to prevent many dire consequences. 
We are doing much of what is needed but not nearly enough; we are 
in constant danger that selfish interests will permit us to do even less,® 

«The materpl for this section came from d\ree sources*, (i) The United States 
and the United Naitons, Report Series 7, Report by the President of the United 
States on the Activities of the United Nations and the Participation of the United 
States Therein for the Calendar Year 1946, Submitted to the Congress Pinsuant 
to Section 4 of the United Nations Participation Act of i945 (Public Law No, 
264, 79th Congress, ist Session). (2) Donald S. Howard, "Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation/' 1947 Social Work Year Book. {3) Ruth Lamed, "International Social 
Work," 2947 Social Work Year Book. 
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SOCIAL ACTION 

Social^ workers have iwo pi otessiotial responsibilities, to^^be e:j^erts 
in the skills of their profession and to work for social change in areas 
where they have special inlormation and knowledge. They have, like 
every citizen, the further obligation to be aware of the economic 
and social forces that make lor world chaos and to do sofnethmg 
about them through political activities. When they attempt to affect 
community thought and action in those aspects of social disorganiza' 
tioii in which they aie experts and do it through special groups, they 
are fulfilling their second obligation. 

The achievement of social action may be the primary, the second- 
ary, or only an incidental function ot a social worker. It is his 
sential function, if, tor example, he is an executive ot a race-ielations 
agency; it is his secondaiy tunction as executive of a community chest 
or council of social agencies; it is his incidental function as a case 
worker. Such organizations as the National Fedeiation of Settlements, 
the Family Service Association of America, the National Child Labor 
Committee, the National Consumers League, and the social action 
divisions of the national church bodies give all or part ot their time 
to achieving social action or social reform. 

Obviously since social action is designed to eflecl change in social 
conditions, very influential and powcriul opposition may be gener- 
ated. The extent to which an agency will arouse the antagonisms of 
real-estate interests for slum clearance or low-cost housing, or of 
commercial recieation interests tor the elimination oi indecency and 
vice, or of the medical profession for health insurance, or ot employers 
lor higher wages depends upon agency secui ity, function, philosophy, 
and the relative strength of suppoU and opposition in the com- 
munity. The agency which exists for the purpose of achieving social 
change knows what it has to contend with when it is created, but the 
agency which has social action as a secondai^ or incidental function 
must carefully weigh the values of one or another course of action. 

Social action is achieved by such processes as collection and dis- 
semination ot data, mobilizing of public opinion, legislation, and 
political action. Only recently have social workers openly aligned 
themselves with political-action groups. In 1944 invitations were 
circulated among social workers all over the country to join a Social 
Workers Coijimictcefor Roosevelt, The theory of the committee was 
that ‘^social workers have a part to play, with all other groups having 
the same ainrs, in drafting the President to carry farther a program 
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which makes it possible to have full employment, sound economic 
cooperation with allied nations, protection against exploitation, race 
discj^mina.tion, dislranchisemcnt, — actually to realize, tha,t is, the 
democracy for which wc are fighting.” ^ 

Thei^ are and will continue to be strong diflcrences of opinion 
between social workers as to whether or not they should foim or jeJin 
politicSl-action committees. Whatever may be the conclusion of any 
given social worker, the fact remains that social workers must in- 
creasingly assume responsibility for helping achieve greater human 
welfare. They cannot remain quiet or indifleicnt concerning methods 
of eliminating what Sir William Beveridge calls, want, disease, igno- 
rance, squalor, and idleness. If we mean what we say when xve say wc 
wish to do away with the causes of distress which create a need for 
our profession, we must be advocates, proponents, reiormers. Were 
Mrs. Florence Kelly, early champion of vigorous social action by 
social workers, alive today slie would welcome this urge to po- 
litical action and perhaps feel less impulsion to berate and deride the 
profession for its complacent pride in expanding numbers and in 
widely attended contcrencesl 

These then are (he two most important developments among social 
workers in the area of social action: (1) recognition of an obligation 
to participate in efforts for improvements in such Reld^as housing, 
employment, health, the social insurances, and public assistance; (2) 
formation of political-action groups of social workers. 

CONCLUSION 

Social w orkers have need for faith, hope and courage. A war, a 
depression, a second and bigger war, and the fear of another depres- 
sion leave them no time for detachment and professional isolation. 
The very nature of their activities pr ovides t h e incentive for con sider- 
a tion of motive and cause . It is a welcome trend that s ocial workers 
a re more and more willing to participate in th e struggle lor a better 
world. Faith that political and economic security can be achieved 
is giving them courage to combat smugness and incliflerence, selfish- 
ness and vested interests. The orbit of social workers* interests and 
skills is becoming wider. 

In conclusion the main developments in social work seem to be: 

1. The relative maturity of performance and attitude achieved late. 

a. Acceptance of social work by tire man in the s tre&Lfllthou gh he pro^ sts 
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3. Tremendous expansion of the public social services including the social 
insurances and public assistance. 

4. The alliance of labor and social vork. 

5. The" extension of sQcial-worLskillsJnto new areas oLperf^riil^tUce. 

6. The great (Expansion of recreation and group-work resources, particu- 
larly for youth. 

7. The development of international welfare structures. 

^8. The renewed emphasis upon social planning and social actioir. 

9. The ability of the profession to weather three major crises in twenty- 
five years and to develop sufficient self-confidence to feel that it can 
make whatever adjustments the future demands of it. 


EXERCISES 

i. What seem to be several of the most important recent developments in 
social work as a whole? 

What seem to be the most important developments in case work, 
•group work, community organization, public-welfare administration, 
social action? 

3, What are some of the new opportunities for young workers in the field 
of social work? 

4. What do you believe is the future of social work? 

5. What makes social work a profession? 

6, What post-war adaptations of social work do you find in your com- 
munity? 



Addendum 


The author has been associated for twenty-five years with the 
editor of this volume, Professor Edward Alsworth Ross. Her associa- 
tions have been particularly intimate in the last ten years since he is 
the editor o£ Social Legislation and Frmciples and Practice of Social 
Work. In the long conferences which this writer has been privileged 
to have with Professor Ross, she has often been startled by the 
similarities of ideas and points of view of this distinguished, eighty- 
ycar-old sociologist and of social workers whose profession is younger 
than he is. Terminology may differ; newer approaches sometimes 
supersede older points of view; but theory and philosophy are often 
almost identical. 

One of the premises of this book is that social work and the 
social sciences must be drawn more closely together. As a means of 
doing this the writer wishes to conclude her attempted systematic 
analysis of social work with several quotations from Mr. Press’ manu- 
script '^Capsules of Social Wisdom.'’ Every student of sociology 
knows Mr. Ross' flair for putting into precise and picturesque 
language his often profound and penetrating ideas. Few writers of 
professional and scientific literature have his pungency. 

Each of these maxims has relevancy to the materials of this book. 
It is the hope of Professor Ross and the writer that students will 
enjoy and profit by these aphorisms. 

The bold descry ''opportunity” where others can read only 
“Dead End.” 

►^Tolerance is now a virtue, now a vice; so is intolerance! 

'vWit is wisdom at play. 

Whether our tastes are of the Yahoo or of the civilized shows 
plainest in what we do with leisure. We work as we must, 
but spend ou r leisure as we like . 

r^ou see that your child has grown out of its last year's clothes 
\but fail to see that it lias also grown out of its last gear's 
[personality! ^ 

The educated should harbor fewer pointless prejudices than 
those who never gpL to the fifth grade. 
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Facing an outburst from the intoleiant, the tolerant have<^o 
consider- “Shall tve give them a dose of their medicine? Or 
of 0211 

If you strongly dislike some culture trait of one of our 
minoritses, say so, for culture can be changed; but if its 
color or physiognomy you object to, be silent, for nature 
^cannot be changed. 

Where lije runs thin grudges are nursed and handed down 
as if they were precious heirlooms; on the other hand, where 
life overfioios the prevalent attitude is, “Aw, forget itl” 

In view of the part the Unanticipated plays in our lives, 
we dare not lump together all types of the distressed as 
simply “the Unfit," 

What a Godsend to “tightwads'" has been the pseudo-pious 
notion that crippling things — like sickness, bereavement and 
misfortune— are “seiitl" 

-One who expects to do good by careless, indiscriminate giv- 
ing would undertake to carry water in a sieve. 

Social agencies can hold high their heads now that they no 
longer have to kowtow for funds to Lady Bountiful. 

The showing-up of nasty social realities evokes loud yelps 
of pain and wrath from certain profiling groups, who there- 
upon try to “smear" social workers — according to the time 
and place — as “Godless," "free lovers," “Socialists," “Com- 
munists 1" 
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